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> (boner had my Inclina¬ 
tions prevail’d upon me to 
publish this Author, but 
my Gratitude directed me 
where I (hould make the 
Dedication. Thefe Labours are yours 
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DEDICATION. 

by many Obligations. Your Services to 
me demand them, you have exprefs’d 
a particular Efteem for Pieces of this 
Kind, you have affifted me with a va¬ 
luable Collection of Books in the Trans¬ 
lation of them, and you have encou¬ 
rag’d the Performance by the Intereft 
of your Friends; fo that if there be 
any Merit in the Publication of it, ’tis 
you who are entitled to it. 

The Knowledge of Antiquity was al¬ 
ways look’d upon as a Study worthy the 
Entertainment of a Gentleman, and 
was never in higher Eftimation among 
the Nobility and Gentry of Great Bri¬ 
tain than it is now. And this Regard 
which the prefent Age pays to it, pro¬ 
ceeds from a wife Difcernment, and a 
proportionable Value of Things. For 
we never entertain our Curiofity with 
more Pleafure, and to better Purpofes, 
than by looking into the Art, and Im¬ 
provement, and Induilry of antient 
Times, and by obferving how they ex¬ 
cited their Heroes and great Men to 
virtuous and honourable Actions by the 
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Memorials ■ of Statuary and Sculpture ; 
the filent Records of their Greatnefs, 
and the lafting Hiftory of their Glory. 

The great Difcoveries made of late, 
and publifh’d by a * Society of Gen¬ 
tlemen, united in the Search of Anti¬ 
quity , will be lafting Monuments of 
their Fame in future Times, and will 
be look’d upon as Arguments of an in¬ 
genious Curioftty, in looking into the 
dele&able Situations of Places, in pre- 
ferving the beautiful Ruines of Antient 
Buildings, and in fetting Chronology in 
a truer Light, by the Knowledge of 
Coins and Medals. 

But, Sir, what I principally intend 
in this Dedication, is to do Juftice to 
Merit, and to acquaint the World, That 
you never look’d upon Licentioufnefs, 
and Infidelity, to be any Part of the 
Character of a fine Gentleman, That 
Virtue does not fit odly upon Men of a 
fuperior Station, and That in you we 
have an Example of one, who has Pru- 


* The Society of Antiquaries in London. 
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dence enough to temper tj»e innocent 
Freedoms of Life with the Stri&nefles 
of Duty, and Condud enough to be 
Merry, and not Licentious, to be So¬ 
ciable, and not Auftere; a Deportment 
this, which fets off your Charader be¬ 
yond the moft elaborate Expreflions of 
Art, and is not to be defcrib’d by the 
moft curious Statue, or the moft du¬ 
rable Mafble. I am, Sir, with very great 
Regard, 

Tour mofi Obhgd> 

And mojl Obedient Servant^ 

John Bali. 
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THE 

PREFACE 

OF THE 

TRANSLATOR. 

T is cujlomary upon- a Tranfiation 
to give fome Account both of the 
Author, and his Writings. ‘The 
Author Petrus Gyllius, as he fands 
enroll'd among the Men oj Emi- 
nency, and Figure in polite Learn- 
ing, I find to be a Native of Abi in France. He 
was in great Reputation in the fixteenth Century, 
and was look'd upon as a Writer of Jo good a 
Tafte, and fo comprehenfive a Genius, that there 
was fcarce any thing in the polite Languages, 
which had ej'cap'd him. As he had a particular 
Regard for Men - of difiinguijhed Learning, fo 
was he equally honour'd, and efieem'd by them. 
Francis the Firfi, King of France, the great Pa- 
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iron of Literature, and who was alfo a good 
fudge of his Abilities, J'ent him into Italy/ and 
Greece, to make a Collection of all the choice 
ManuJ'cripts which, had never been printed, but in 
his Pafage it was his Misfortune to be taken by 
the Corfairs. Some Lime after, by the Applica¬ 
tion and Generofty of Cardinal d’Armanac, he 
was redeem’d from Slavery. The juf SenJ'e this 
munificent Patron had of his 'Merit, incited him, 
when my Author had Jinifdd more than fourty 
Tears Travels over all Greece, Afia, and the 
greatef Part of Africa, in the Search of Anti¬ 
quity, to-receive him into his Friendfhip, and Fa¬ 
mily ; where, while he was digefting, and metho¬ 
dizing his Labours for the Service of the Publick, 
he dy'd in the Tear 1555, and in the 65 th Tear 
of his Age. 

Although it was his Intention to have publijhed 
all the Learned Obfervations he had made in his 
Travels, yet he liv’d to give us only a Defcrip- 
tion oj the Bofporus, Thrace, and Conftanti- 
riople, with an Account of the Antiquities of 
each oj thofe Places. In his Search of what was 
curious he was indefatigable, and had a per¬ 
fect Knmvledge of it in all its Parts. He had 
alfo tranfated into Latin Theodore’* Commenta¬ 
ries^ on the Minor Prophets, and fxteen Books of 
/Elian* Hiflory of Animals. Petrus Belonius is 
highly reflected upon, in that being his Domejlick, 
and h Companion with him in his Travels, he 
took the Freedom to publijh feveral of his Works 
under his own Name: And indeedJiich a fa- 
grant Difhonefly in acting the Plagiary in Jo 
grofs a manner, was jufily punijh'd with the mofi 
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fevere Cenfures; fnce it had been Merit enough 
to have deferv'd the Praifes of the Learned Wirld 
for Publifhing fuch valuable Pieces, with an ho¬ 
nourable Acknowledgment of the Author of them. 

I have no Occajion to vindicate the Worth 
and Credit of my Author, whofe Fame will live, 
and flourijh, while the Characters given him by 
Gronovius, Thuanus, Morreri, Tournefort, and 
Montfaucon are of any Weight. Thefe Great 
Men have recorded him to futute 'Times, for his 
deep Infight into Natural Knowledge, his un¬ 
weary d Application to the Study of Antiquity, 
and his great Accuracy and ExaCtneJs in Wri¬ 
ting. 

In the following Treatife, the Reader has be¬ 
fore him a full and lively View of one of the 
mofl magnificent Cities in the XJniverfe; ftately, 
and beautiful-in its Natural Situation, improv’d 
with all the Art and Advantages of fine Archi¬ 
tecture, and furnijhed with the mojl cofily Re¬ 
mains of Antiquity ; Jo that New Rome, in many 
Infiances of that Kind, may J'eem to excell the 
Old. 

I hope my Author will not be thought too par¬ 
ticular and exaCi in dej’cribing the J'everal Hills 
and Vales, upon which Conftantinople Jlands, when 
it is conjider d, that he is delineating the Fineft 
Situation in the World. 

The Manner in which he treats on this Sub¬ 
ject is very entertaining ; and his Defcriptions, 
though with the greatefi Regard to Truth, are 
embellifh’d with a Grace and Beauty, almofl Poe¬ 
tical. This, I look upon it, was occajion'd by the 
agreeable Variety of delightful ProJ'peCts and Si- 
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tuations, which the Subject naturally led him to 
defcribe. 

\The prefent State of Constantinople, I mean 
as to the Meannefs and Poverty of its Buildings, 
is attefied b) all thofe, who have either feen, or 
wrote concerning it ; fo that ’tis not Now to be 
compar’d with it felf as it food in its Antient 
Glory. ’The Turks have fuch an Averfion. to all 
that is curious in Learnings or magnificent in 
Architecture, or valuable in Antiquity , that they 
have made it a Piece of Merit, for above 200 
Years, to demolijh, and efface every thing of that 
Kind ; fo that this Account of the Antiquities 
of that City given us by Gyllius, is not only the 
Belt, but indeed the Only collective Hifiory of 
them. ' /. 

In tracing out the Buildings of Old Byzan¬ 
tium, the antient Greek Hiftorians , which he per¬ 
fectly underfiood, were of great Service to him j 
this, with his own perfonal Obfervations, as re- 
fiding for fome Years at Constantinople, furnijh’d 
him with 

Curious, who have always admir’d the 
Accuracy of this IVirk of Gyllius, have yet been 
highly concern'd, that it wanted the Advantage 
of Cuts , by which the Reader might have the 
agreeable Pleafure of Jurveying with the Eye, 
what my Author has fo exactly defcrib'd with the 
Pen. 

I have therefore, endeavour’d to fupply this De¬ 
fect, by prefenting to the View of the Reader a 
Collection of Figures, which do not only refer to 
fitch Curiofities as be'will find mention’d in the 

feveral 
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feveral Parts of my Author , • but fuch as have 
been defcrib'd by other later ‘Travellers ; and by 
this Means I hope I have given a compleat View 
of whatfoever is mojl remarkable in the Antiquities 
of Conftantinople. The Catalogue and Order of 
the Cuts is as follows ; 

I. The Thracian Bofporus, with the Situation 
of Conftantinople, as antiently divided into Wards; 
from Du Frefne. 

II. A Delineation of that City, as it food in 
' the Tear 1422, before it was taken by the Turks; 
from the fame. 

III. The Ichnography, or Plan of the Church of 
Sandta Sophia; from the fame. 

IV. The whole View of the Church of Sandta 
Sophia; from the fame. 

V. The outjide ProfpeSl of that Church ; from 
■ the fame. 

VI. The-infde View of it-, from the fame. 

■ VII. The Plan of the Church of the Apoftles ; 
from Sir George Wheler. 

VIII. The antient Hippodrom, with the The- 
baean Obelifk, and the Engines by which it was 
eredled ; from Spon and Wheler. 

IX. The Three Pillars, viz. the Serpentine and 
Porphyry Pillars, Jlanding in the Hippodrom, as 
. defcribed by Gyllius, with the Pillar of the Em¬ 
peror Marcian ,fnce difcover'd by Spon and Whe¬ 
ler in a private Garden ; from B. Randolph. 

X. The Hiforical Pillar, defcribed by Gyllius, 
and fince by Tournefort; from Du Frefne. 

XI. A View of the Seraglio Point, with a Re- 
prefentation of the prefent Imperial Palace, and 

the 
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the Church of Sarnfta Sophia j from B. Ran¬ 
dolph. 

When this ImpreJJion was almoji finijh’d, a lear¬ 
ned Gentleman of the Univerfty of Oxon, to whom 
my bejl Acknowledgments are due , communicated 
to me a valuable PaJJ'age , relating to the Sta¬ 
tues of Conftantinople, demolijhed by the Ro¬ 
mans, which he tranfcribed from the Second Book 
of Nicetas Choniat, a MS. in the Bodl. Lib. I 
have added a Tranfation of it by way of Appen¬ 
dix ; and I prefume that the Reader will look 
upon it as a curious and an agreeable Entertain-' 
ment. 
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THE 

PREFACE 

O F T H E 

AUTHOR, 

Deferibing the Situation of 
Conftavtinople , the Conve¬ 
niences of its Port, and 
the Commodities in which 
it abounds. 

Constantinople is fituated after 
fuch a Manner in. a Peninfula, that 
’tis fcarce bounded by the Conti-, 
nent; for on three Sides ’tis inclo- 
fed by the Sea. Nor is it only well 
fortified by its natural Situation, 
but ’tis alfo well guarded by Foys, erected in 
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large Fields, extending from the City at leaft a 
two Day’s Journey, andjmore than twenty Miles 
in Length. Thg Seas that bound the Peninfula 
are Pontus, or the Black Sea, the Bofporus, and the 
Propontis. Thk City is inclofed by a Wall for¬ 
merly built by Anajlafus. ’Tis upon this Ac¬ 
count that being fecured as it were by a double 
Peninfula, fhe entitles her felf the Fortrefs of all 
Europe, and claims the Preheminence over all the 
Cities of the World, as hanging over the Straits 
both of Europe and Afia. For befides other im- 
menfe Advantages peculiar to it, this is look’d up¬ 
on as a principal Convenience of its Situation, 
that ’tis encompafTed by a Sea abounding with the 
fineft Harbours for Ships; on the South by the 
Propontis, on the Eaft by the BoJ’porus, and on 
the North by a Bay full of Ports, which can not 
only be fecured by a Boom, but even without 
fuch a Security, can greatly annoy the Enemy. 
For the Walls of Conjlantinople and Galata ftrait- 
ning its Latitude into lefs than half a Mile over, 
it has often deftroy’d the Enemies Ships by liquid 
Fire, and other Inftruments of War. I would re¬ 
mark farther, that were it fecured according to 
the Improvements of modern Fortification, it 
would be the fbrongeft Fortrefe in the World ; 
viz. if the four ancient Ports, formerly inclofed 
within its Walls by Booms, were rebuilt; two 
of which (being not only the Ornament, but the 
Defence of old Byzantium) held out a Siege a- 
gainft Sever us for the Space of three Years j nor 
could it ever be obliged to a Surrender, but by 
Famine only. For befides the Profits and Advan¬ 
tages it receives from the Propontis and JEgean 

Sea, 
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Sea, it holds an abfolute Dominion over the Black 
Sea ; _ and by one Door only, namely by the BoJ- 
poms, (huts up its Communication with any other 
part of the World; for no Ship can pafs this Sea, 
if the Port thinks fit to difpute their Paflage. By 
which means it falls out, that all the Riches of 
the Black Sea, whether exported or imported, are 
at her Command. And indeed fuch confiderable 
Exportations are made from hence of Hydes of 
all Kinds, of Honey, of Wax, of Slaves, and o* 
ther Commodities, as fupply a great Part of Eu¬ 
rope, AJia and Africa ; and on the other hand, 
there are imported from thofe Places fitch extra¬ 
ordinary Quantities of Wine, Oil, Corn, and o- 
ther Goods without Number, that Myjia, Dacia , 
Pannonia, Sarmatia, Mceotis , Colchis, Spain, Al¬ 
bania, Cappadocia, Armenia, Media, Parthia, 
and both Parts of Scythia, {hare in the great A- 
bundance. ’Tis for this Reafon, that not only all 
foreign Nations, if they would entitle themfelves 
to any Property in the immenfe Wealth of the 
Black Sea, but alfo all Sea Port and Ifland Towns are 
obliged to court the Friendship of this City. Be- 
fides, ’tis impoflible for any Ships to pafs or re- 
pafs, either from AJia or Europe, but at her Plea- 
fure, fhe being as it were the Bridge and Port of 
both thofe Worlds; nay, I might call her the Con¬ 
tinent that joins them, did not the Hellefpont di¬ 
vide them. But this Sea is thought, in manyRe- 
fpe&s, to be inferior to that of Conjlantinople ; 
firft, as it is much larger, and then, as not ha¬ 
ving a Bay as that has, by which its City might 
he made a Peninfula, and a commodious Port for 
Ships: And indeed if it had fuch a Bay, yet could 
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it reap no Advantage of Commerce from the 
Black Sea , but by the Permifilon of the People of 
Conjlantinople. Conjlantine at firft began to build 
a City upon Sigeum , a Promontory hanging over 
the Straits of the Hellefpont ; but quitting that Si¬ 
tuation, he afterwards pitch’d upon a Promonto¬ 
ry of Byzantium. 'Troy, I acknowledge, is a mag¬ 
nificent City, but they were blind, who could not 
difcover the Situation of Byzantium -, all ftark 
blind, who founded Cities within View of it, either 
On the Coaft of the Hellefpont , or the Propontis ; 
which though they maintain’d their Grandeur for 
fome Time, yet at prefent are quite in Ruins, or 
have only a few Streets remaining, and which, if 
they were all rebuilt, muft be in Subjedtion to Con¬ 
jlantinople, , as being fuperior in Power to all of 
them, Wherefore we may juftly entitle her the 
Key, not only of the Black Sea, but alfo of the Pro¬ 
pontis and the Mediterranean Sea. Cyzicus (now 
called Chazico) is highly in Efteem, for that it 
joins by two Bridges the Ifland to the Continent, 
and unites two oppofite Bays, and is, as Arijlides 
• informs us, the Bond of the Black, and the Me¬ 
diterranean Sea-, but any Man, who has his Eyes 
in his Head, may fee, that ’tis but a very weak 
one. The Propontis flows in a broad Sea, be¬ 
tween Cyzicus and Europe-, by which Means as a 
Paflage is open into both Seas, though the Peo¬ 
ple-of Cyzicus'ihould pretend to difpute it; fo 
they on ther other hand, fhould the People of 
Hellefpont or Conjlantinople conteft it with them, 
could have ho Advantage of the Commerce of ei¬ 
ther of thnfe Seas. I fhall fey nothing at prefent 
o f-Heraclea, Selymbria , and Choice don, fcatedon 
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the Coaft of the Propontis, aficiently Cities of R&- 
nown, both for the Induftry of their Inhabitants, 
and the Agreeablenefs of their Situation; but they 
could never Ihare in the principal Commodities 
of other Towns of Traffick, in the Neighbour¬ 
hood of the Port of Conjiantinople , which was al¬ 
ways look’d upon as impregnable. The Harbours 
of thofe Cities have lain for a conliderable time 
all under Water, fo that they were not of fufficient 
Force to fail the Bofporus and the HelleJ’pont, with¬ 
out the Permiflion of the Inhabitants of thole 
Places: But the Byzantians rode Matters of the 
Black Sea, in Defiance of them all. Byzantium 
therefore feems alone exempted from thofe Incon- 
veniencies and Incapacities which have happen’d 
to her Neighbours, and to many other potent and 
flourifhing Cities, which for feveral Years having 
lain in their own Ruins, are either not rebuilt 
with their ancient Grandeur, or have changed 
their former Situation. All its neighbouring 
Towns are yet loft: There is only the Name of 
Memphis remaining. Whereas Babylon, feated in 
its Neighbourhood,. from a fmall Fort, is become 
a large and populous City; and yet neither of 
them is fo commodious as Conjiantinople. I (hall 
take no Notice of Babylon in Affyria, who, when 
flie was in her moft flourittting State, had the 
Mortification to fee a City built near her, equal 
in Largenefs to her felf: Why is not Alexandria 
rebuilt, but becaufe # £he mutt fupport her felf 
more by the Induftry of her People, than the A- 
greeablenefs of her Situation ? ’Twas the Santftity 
of St. Peter, and the Grandeur of the Roman 
Name, that contributed more to the rebuilding 

B 3 old 
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old Rome, than the natural Situation" of the Place 
itfelf, as having no Convenience for Ships and 
Harbours. I pafs by in Silence Athens znd-Lace- 
damon, which were more remarkable for the 
Learning and refolute Bravery of their People , 
than the Situation of their City. I omit the two 
Lyes of the Sea Coaft, Corinth and Carthage, both 
which falling into Ruins at the fame Time, were 
fi< ft repaired by Julius CaJ'ar -, afterwards, when 
they fell entirely to decay, no body rebuilt them: 
And though Carthage is feated in a PeninJ'ula 
with feveral Havens about it, yet in no part of 
it are there two Seas which fall into each other: 
For though Corinth may be faid to lie between 
two Seas, and is call’d the Fort of Peloponnefus, 
the Key and Door of Greece-, yet is it fo far from 
uniting in one Chanel two Seas, or two Bays ad¬ 
joining to the PeninJ'ula, that fhe was never able 
to make Head againft the Macedonians or Romans, 
as Cyzico and Negropont did; the one by its well 
built Forts and other War-like Means, and the 
other by the Strength of its natural Situation. 
But Conjlantinople is the Key both of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Black Sea, which alone, by the beft 
Skill in Navigation, nay though you were to make 
a Voyage round the World, you will find to meet 
only in one Point, and that is, the Mouth of the 
Port. I /hall fay nothing of Venice , which does 
not fo much enclofe the Sea for proper Harbours, 
as ’tis enclofed by it, and labours under greater 
Difficulties to keep off the Swellings and Inunda¬ 
tions of the Seas, than unite them together. I 
pafs by the Situations of the whole Univerfe, 
wherever there are, have, or fhall be Cities; in 

none 
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none of them (hall you find a Port abounding 
with fo many and fo great Conveniencies, both 
for the Maintenance of its Dominion over the 
Seas, and the Support of Life, as in this City. It 
is furnifh’d with Plenty of all manner of Provi- 
fions, being fupply’d with Corn by a very large 
Field of ‘Thrace, extending itfelf, in fome Parts of 
it, a Length of feven Days, and , in others, of a 
more than twenty Days Journey. 4 I lhall lay no¬ 
thing of AJia adjoining to it, abounding with the 
greateft Fruitfulnefs both of Corn and Paiture, 
and the belt Conveniencies for their Impor¬ 
tation from both Seas. And as to the immenfe 
Quantity of its Wines, befides what is the Pro- 
dud: of its own Soil, it is furnilh’d with that Com¬ 
modity from all the Coafls of the Bofporus, the 
Propontis, and the Hellefpont, which are all well 
flock’d with Vineyards; and without the Danger 
of a long Voyage, Conjiantinople can, at her Plea- 
fure, import the choiceft Wines of all Kinds, and 
whatever elfe may contribute to her own Gratifi¬ 
cation and Delight. ’Tis for this Reafon that 
Pheopompus gives her this Character, That ever 
fince fhe became a Mart-Town, her People were 
wholly taken up, either in the Market, in the 
Port, or at Taverns, giving themfelves up entire¬ 
ly to Wine. Menander, in his Comedy Auletris, 
tells us, that Conjiantinople makes all her Mer¬ 
chants Sots. I bouze it, fays one of his Adors, 
all Night ; and upon my ’waking after the DoJ'e, I 
fancy I have no lefs than four Heads upon my Shoul¬ 
ders. The Comedian&play handfomely upon thein, 
in giving us an Account, that when their City 
was befieged, their General had no other Way to 

B 4 keep 
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keep his Soldiers from deferring, but by building 
Taverns within the Walls; which, tho’ a Fault 
proceeding from their popular Form of Govern¬ 
ment, yet at the fame rime denotes to us the 
great Fruitfulnefs of their Soil, and the great 
Plenty they have of Wine. They who have been 
Eye-witnefles can beft atteft, how well they are 
provided with Flefh, with Venifon and Fowls, 
which they might fhare more abundantly, but 
that they are but indifferent Sportfmen. Their 
Markets are always ftored with the richeft Fruits 
of all Kinds. If any Objection be made to this, 
I would have it confider’d, what Quantities the 
Turks ufe, after hard Drinking, to allay their 
Thirft. And as to Timber, Conjlantinople is fo 
plentifully fupply’d with that, both from Europe 
and AJia, and will in all probability continue to be 
fo, that fhe can be under no Apprehenfions of a 
Scarcity that way, as long as fhe continues a Ci¬ 
ty. Woods of an unmeasurable Length, extend¬ 
ing themfelves from the Propontis beyond Colchis , 
a more than forty Days Journey, contribute to her 
Store; fo that fhe does not only fupply the neigh¬ 
bouring Parts with Timber for building Ships and 
Houfes, but even /Egypt, Arabia and Africa, par¬ 
take in the inexhauftible Abundance; while fhe, 
of all the Cities in the World, cannot lie under 
the want of Wood of any Kind, under which, e- 
ven in our Time, we have obferved the moil 
flourifhing Cities, both of Europe and AJia> fome- 
times to have fallen. Marfeilles i Venice , Taran¬ 
to., , are all famous for Fifh; yet Conjlantinople ex¬ 
ceeds them all in its Abundance of this Kind. 
The Fort is fupply’d with vaft Quantities from 

both 
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both Seas; nor do they fwim only in thick Shoals 
through the Bojporus , but alfo from Chalcedon to. 
this Port. Infomych that twenty Fifh-Boats have 
been laden with one Net; and indeed they are fo 
numberlefs, that oftentimes from the Continent 
you may take them out of the Sea with your 
Hands. Nay, when in the Spring, they fwim up 
into the Black Sea, you may kill them with 
Stones. The Women, with Ofier Bafkets ty’d to 
a Rope, angle for. them out of the Windows, and 
the Fifhermen with bare Hooks take a fort of 
Fifh of the 'Funny Kind, in fuch Quantities, as are 
a competent Supply to all Greece , and a great part 
of AJia and Europe. But not to recount the dif¬ 
ferent Kinds of Fifh they are flock’d with, they 
catch fuch Multitudes of Oyflers, and other Shell 
Fifh, that you may fee in the Fifh Market every 
Day, fo many Boats full of them, as are a Suffi¬ 
ciency to the Grecians , all their Fafl-Days, when 
they abflain from all forts of Fifh which have 
Blood in them. If there was not fo confiderable 
a Plenty of Flefh at Conjlantinople , if the People 
took any Pleafure in eating Fifh, and their Fifh¬ 
ermen were as induflrious as thofe of Vmice and 
Marfeilles, and were alfo allow’d a Freedom in 
their Fifhery, they would have it in their Power, 
not only to pay as a Tribute a third part of their 
Fifh at leaft to the Grand Seignor, but alfo to 
fupply all the lefler Towns in her Neighbourhood. 
If we confider the Temperature of the Climate of 
New Rome, it mull be allow’d by proper Judges, 
that it far excels that of Pontus. For my own 
part, I have often experienced it to be a more 
healthy Air than that of Old Rome ; and for many 
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Years paft, I have fcarce obferved above a Winter 
or two to have been very cold, and that the Sum¬ 
mer Heats have been allay’d by the northern 
Breezes, which generally clear the Air for the 
whole Seafon. In the Winter, ’tis a little warm’d 
by the fouthern Winds, which have the fame Ef¬ 
fect.' When the Wind is at North, they have 
generally Rain, though ’tis quite otherwife in /- 
taly and France. As to the Plague, ’tis lefs ra¬ 
ging, lefs mortal, and no more rife among them, 
than it is, commonly fpeaking, in great Cities; 
and which indeed would be lefs rife, were it not 
for the Multitudes of the common People, and 
the foul Way of Feeding among their Slaves. But 
that I may not feem to flourifh too largely in the. 
Praife of this City, never to be defamed by the 
moft four Cynick , I muft confefs that there is one 
great Inconvenience it labours under, which is, 
that ’tis more frequently inhabited by a favage, 
than a genteel and civiliz’d People; not but that 
fhe is capable of refining the Manners of the moft 
rude and unpolifh’d; but becaufe her Inhabitants, 
by their luxurious way of living, emafculate them- 
felves, and for that Reafon are wholly incapable of 
making any Refrftance againft thofe barbarous Peo¬ 
ple, by whom, to a vaft Diftance, they are en- 
compafs’d on all Sides. From hence it is, that 
although Conftantinople feems as it were by Nature 
form’d for Government, yet her People are nei¬ 
ther under the Decencies of Education, nor any 
Stri&nefs of Difcipline. Their Affluence makes 
them flothful, and their Pride renders them averfe 
to an open Familiarity, and a generous Converfa- 
tion; to that they avoid all Opportunities of be¬ 
ing 
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ing thruft out of Company for their Infolence, or 
falling into Diffenfions amongft' themfelves, by 
■which meins the Chrifti&n Inhabitants of the 
Place, formerly loft both their City and Govern*- 
ment. But let their Quarrels and Divifions run 
never fo high, and throw the whole City into a 
Flame, as they have many times done, nay tho’ 
they fhould rafe her even with the Ground, yet 
£be would foon rife again out of her own Ruins, 
by reafon of the Pleafantnefs of* her Situation, 
without which the Black Sea could not fo pro¬ 
perly be called the Euxine } as the Axine Sea, (the 
Inhabitants of whofe Coaft ufed to kill all Strin¬ 
gers that fell into their Hasods) by reafon of the 
great Numbers of barbarous People who dwell 
round the Black Sea. It would be dangerous ven¬ 
turing on the Coafts of the Black Sea , either by 
Land or Water, which are full of Pyrates and 
Robbers, unlefs they were kept in a tolerable Or¬ 
der by the Government of the Port. There 
would be no pafiing the Straits of the Bofporus, 
which is inhabited on both Shores by a barbarous 
People, but for the fame Reafon. And though 
a Man was never fo fecure of a fafe Paflage, yet 
he’might miftake his Road at the Mouth of the 
Bofporus ., being mifguided by the falfe Lights, 
which the Thracians, who inhabit the Coafts of 
the Black Sea, formerly ufed to hang out, inftead 
of a Pharos . ’Tis therefore not only in the Pow¬ 
er of Conjlantinople, to prevent any Foreigners 
failing the Black Sea ; but in reality no Powers 
can fail it, without feme Affiftance from her. 
Since therefore Conjlantinople is the Fortrefs of all 
Europe , both againft the Pyrates of Pontus, and 
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the Savages of Afia, was (he never fb effectually 
demolifh’d, as to all Appearance, yet would fhe 
rife again out of her Ruins to her former 
Grandeur and Magnificence. With what Fury 
did Severus purfue this City, even to an entire 
Subverfion ? And yet when he cool’d in his Re- 
fentments againll thefe People, he recollected 
with himfelfi that he had deftroy’d a City which 
had been the common BenefaCtrefs of the Uni- 
verfe, and the grand Bulwark of the Eaftern Em¬ 
pire. In a little time after he began to rebuild 
her, and order’d her, in Honour of his Son, to be 
call’d Antonina. I fhall end with this Reflection; 
That though all other Cities have their Periods of 
Government, and are fubjeCt to the Decays of 
Time, Confiantinople alone feems to claim to her- 
lelf a kind of Immortality, and will continue a 
City, as long as the Race of Mankind fhall live 
either to inhabit or rebuild her. 
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BOOK I. 


Chap. I. 

Of the Founders of Byzantium, and the 
different Succeffes and Revolutions of 
that City. 


T is recorded by Stephanus and Pau/a- 
nias , that Byzantium , now call’d 
Conjiantinople , was firft founded by 
Byzas the Son of Neptune and Cero- 
effa, or by a Perfon named Byzes, Ad¬ 
miral of the Fleet of the -Megarians, who tranf- 
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planted a Colony thither. I am of Opinion, that 
this was the fame Perfon with Byzas. For had it 
taken its Name from Byzes, this City had more 
properly been call’d Byzeum than Byzantium. 
Philojhrstus, in the Life of Marcus a Sophift of By¬ 
zantium, calls the Admiral of that Fleet by the 
Name of Byzas, when he informs us, that Mar¬ 
cus (whom he would have defcended from the 
ancient Family of Byzas) made a Voyage to Me- 
gara , and was exceedingly in Favour with the 
People there, who had formerly fent over a Colo¬ 
ny to Byzantium. This People, when they had 
confulted Apollo where they ftiould found a City, 
received in Anfwer from the Oracle, ‘that they 
Jhould feek out a Situation oppojite to the Land of 
the Blind. The People of Chalcedon were given 
to underftand by this myftical Anfwer, that tho’ 
they had made a Landing there before, and had 
an Opportunity of viewing the commodious Si¬ 
tuation of that and other Places adjacent, yet at 
laft had pitch’d upon the moft improper Place of 
all. As to what is mention’d by JuJlin, that By¬ 
zantium was firft founded by PauJ'anias a Spar¬ 
tan, I take it to import no* more than this; that 
they who affirm that Syca, at prefent call’d Gala- 
ta, was firft founded by the Genoefe , as was Con- 
fantinople by Conftantine, their Meaning was, 
that they either rebuilt or enlarged thofe Places, 
and not that they were the firft Founders of them. 
For when I find it in Herodotus , that upon the 
Invafion of thrace by Darius, the People of By¬ 
zantium and Chalcedon were not in the leaff: Ex¬ 
pectation of the Arrival of the Phoenician Fleet, 
that having quitted their Cities, they retired into 
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the Inland Shores of the Black Sea, and there 
founded Mefembria , and that the Phoenicians. 
burnt Byzantium, and Chalcedon-, I am of Opini-. 
on, that the Lace dee monians, under the Command 
of Paujanias, fent a Colony thither, and rebuilt 
Byzantium , which was before either a Colony of 
the Megarians, or the Seat of the Subjects of By- 
zas the Son of Neptune, its. firft Founder. Eu- 
jlathius allures us, that it was anciently called^re- 
nina from Antoninus Bajjianus, the Son of Sever us 
Ceefar, but that it palled under that Name no 
longer than his Father liv’d, and that many Years 
after it was call’d New Rome, and Conflantinopde, 
and AnthuJ'a , or Florentia , by Conjlantine the 
Great•, upon which Account it is call’d by Prit 
feian New Conjlantinopolitan Rome. It was fore¬ 
told by the Oracle, that its Inhabitants Ihould be 
a fuccefsful and flourilhing People, but a con- 
ftant Courfe of Profperity did not always attend 
them. ’Twas with great Difficulty that this City 
firft began to make a Figure in the World, in the 
Struggles it underwent with the Thracians, Bi- 
thynians, and Gallogrecians, and in paying a year¬ 
ly Tribute of eighty Talents to the Gauls who go¬ 
vern’d in AJia. 'Twas with greater Contefts that 
it rofe to higher Degrees, of Eminency, being fre¬ 
quently harafe’d, not only with foreign, but do- 
meftick Enemies. Mighty Changes it underwent, 
being fometimes under the popular, fometimes 
under the’ ariftocratical Form of Government, 
widely extending its Conquefts in Europe and A- 
Jia, but efpecially in Bithynia. For Philarcus ob* 
ferves in the fixth Book of his Hijlory, that the 
Byzantians had the fame Power over the Bithy- 
j mans. 
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nians, as the Lacedeemonians had over their Helo- 
tce. This Commonwealth had fo great a Venera¬ 
tion for the Ptolemcei Kings of Mgypt , that to 
one of them nam’d Philadelphus, they pay’d di¬ 
vine Honours, and eredted a Temple to him, in 
the Sight of their City; and fo great a Regard had 
they for the Roman Name, that they affifted them 
againft the King of Macedon , to whom, as dege¬ 
nerating from his Predecelfors, they gave the nick¬ 
name of Pfeudo-Philippus. I need not mention 
the powerful Succours they fent againft Antio- 
chus , Perfeus , Ariftonicus , and the Afliftance they 
gave Antonins, when engaged in a War againft the 
Pyrates. This City alone ftood the Brunt of Mi- 
thridates's whole Army landed in their Territo¬ 
ries, and at laft, though with great Difficulty, 
bravely repell’d the Invader. It affifted at once 
Sylla, Lucullus and Pompey , when they lay’d Siege 
to any Town or Fortification, which might be a 
Security to their auxiliary Forces in their Paflage, 
either by Sea or Land, or might prove a conve¬ 
nient Port, either for Exportation or Importation 
of Provifion. Joining its Forces at laft with Ni¬ 
ger againft Severus, it became fubjedt to the Pe- 
rinthians, and was defpoil’d of all the Honours of 
its Government. All -its ftately Bagnio’s and The¬ 
atres, its ftrong and lofty Walls, (built of fquare 
Stone, much of the fame Hardnefs with that of a 
Grindftone, not brought from Miletus , as Poli- 
tianus fancies) with which it was fortify’d, were 
entirely ruin’d. I fay, that this Stone was cut out 
of no Quarry, either of ancient Miletus , or Mile- 
topolis ; becaufe Miletus lies at too great aDi- 
ftance from it, and Miletopolis, which is leated 
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near the River Rhyndacus, is no ways famous for 
Quarries. I faw, by the By, this laft City, ad¬ 
joining to the Lake of Apolloniatus, entirely de- 
molifh’d, retaining at prefent its Name only. The 
Walls of Byzantium, as Herodian relates, were 
cemented with fo thin a Mortar, that you would 
by no means think them a eonjointed Building, 
but one entire Stone. They who faw them in 
Ruins in Herodian’ s Time, were equally furpriz’d 
at thofe who built, and thofe who defaced them. 
Dion, whom Zonaras quotes, reports, that the 
.Walls of Byzantium were exceeding ftrong, the 
Copings of which were built with Stones three 
Foot thick, cramp’d together with Links of 
Brafi; and that it was fo firmly cbmpadted in¬ 
wardly, that the whole Building feem’d to be one 
folid Wall. It is adorn’d with numerous and 
large Towers, having Gates in them placed one 
above another. The Walls on the fide of the 
Continent are very lofty; towards the Sea, not 
quite fo high. It had two Ports within the Walls, 
fecured with Booms, as was their Entrance by two 
high Forts. I had then no Opportunity of con- 
fulting Xenophon in the Original; however I was 
of Opinion from the Latin Tranflation, that a 
Paflage in that Author, which is as follows, has 
a Relation to one of thofe Ports: When the Soldi - 
ers, feys he, had paffed over from Chryfopolis to 
Byzantium, and were deny’d Entrance into the Ci¬ 
ty ; they threaten’d to force the Gates, unlefs the 
Inhabitants open’d them of their own Accord ; and 
immediately bojltning to the Sea, they fcaled the 
Walls, and leaped into the Town, hard by the Sides 
of the Port, which the Greeks call xn^ed, that is 
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•by the Piles ; becaufe they jet out into the Sea, 
•winding into the Figure of a Crab’s Claw. But 
■afterwards meeting with that Author in Greeks J 
found no Mention there of the Port, but only rlw 
X/thtvj tS that is, near the Copings of the 

Wall , or rather the Buttrefles that fupport it. 
Had it been in the Original rS hi fid® 1 , it 
ought rather to have been tranllated the Leg, or 
the Arm. Dionyfus a Byzantian mentions, that 
the firft Winding of the Bojporus contains three 
Ports. The Byzantians in their time' had five 
hundred Ships, fome of which were two-oar’d. 
Galleys; fome had Rudders both at Stem and 
Stern, and had alfo their Pilates at each, and 
two Sets of Hands aboard, fo that either in an 
Engagement, or upon a Retreat, there was no 
Neceflity for them to tack about. The Byzan¬ 
tians, both in the Life-time and after the Death 
of Niger, when befieged for the Space of three 
Years, adted Wonders; for they not only took the 
Enemies Ships as they fail’d by them, but dragg’d 
their three-oar’d Galleys from their Moorings; 
for diving under Water they cut their Anchors, 
and by fattening fmall Ropes from the Stern round 
their Ancles, they hail’d off their Ships, which 
feem’d to fwim merely by the natural Tyde of the 
Sea. Nor were the Byzantians the firft who pra¬ 
ctis’d this Stratagem, but the T’yrians frequently, 
under a Pretence of gathering Shell-Fittt, would 
play the fame Trick; which Alexander had no 
fooner difcover’d, than he gave Orders that the 
Anchors of his whole Fleet, inftead of Cables, 
fhould be fatten’d to Iron Chains. In this Siege 
the Byzantians being reduced to great .Straits, ftill 
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refufed to furrender, making the beft Defence 
they could with Timber taken from their Houles, 
They alfo breeded Cables for their Ships out of 
their Womens Hair; nay fometimes they threw 
down Statues and Horfes upon the Heads of their 
Enemies. At laft their Provifion being entirely 
fpent, they took up with Hydes foften’d in Wa¬ 
ter ; and thefe being gone, they were brought to 
the extreme Neceffity of eating one another: At 
laft, being wholly reduced by Famine, they were 
forced to a Surrender. The. Romans gave no 
Quarter to the Soldiers, nor the principal Men, of 
the City. The whole Town, with all its ftately 
Walls in which it glbry’d, was levelled with the 
Ground; and all its Theatres and Bagnio's were 
demolifh’d even to the’fmall Compafs of a fingle 
Street. Severus was highly pleafed with fo noble 
a Conqueft. He took away the Freedom of the 
City, and having deprived it of the Dignity of a 
Commonwealth, he confifcated the Goods of the 
Inhabitants; and- afterwards making it tributary, 
•he gave it, with all the neighbouring Countrey, 
into the Hands of the Perinthians. Entering the 
City afterwards, and feeing the Inhabitants com¬ 
ing to meet him, with Olive-branches in their 
Hands begging Quarter, and exculing themfelves 
for making fo long a Defence, he forbore, the 
Slaughter; yet left the Perinthians in the Poffef- 
fion of the Town, allowing them neverthelefs a 
Theatre, gave Orders for building them a Portico 
for Hunting, and a Hippodrom, to which he ad¬ 
join’d Come Bagnio’s, which he built near the Tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter , who was called Zeuxippus. He 
jilfo rebuilt the Strategium ; and all the Works 
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that were begun by S&VeruS in his Were 

finifh’d by his Son Antonirius> 


Chap. II. 

Of the Extent of Old Byzantium. 

I HE prefertt Inhabitants of Conjlantinoplf 
tell you, that Old Byzantium ftood within 
oovpafs of the firft Hill in the Imperial Pre-^ 
cindt, where the Grand Seignor's Seraglio now 
ftands: but I am of Opinion, from what follows 
it will appear, that it was of a larger Extent. 
Ouf modern Writers defcribe its Situation thusj 
that it began at the Wall of the Citadel, fttetch- 
td itfelf to the Tower of Bugenius , and that it 
rofe gradually up to the Strategium , the Bagnio 
of Achilles , and the Vrbicioft. From thence it 
pafs’d oh to the Chalcopratia , and the Miliarium 
Aureum , where there was another Urbicion of the 
Byzantians: Thence it lengthen'd to the Pillar® 
of Zonarius, from whence, after a gentle Defcent, 
it winded round by the Manganic and the Bagnio’s 
of Arcadius , up to the Acropolis . I am inclina¬ 
ble to credit all thefe Writers, excepting only Eu-* 
Jlathius , who tells us, that the Athenians made 
ufe of Byzantium, a fmall City, to keep thehr 
Treafure in. But Zojimus, a more ancient Hifte^* 
rian, defcribes Byzantium after this Mariner: It 
•was feated, fays he, on a Hill, which took up part 
of the IQhvms, and Was bounded by a Bay called 
Cheras, and the Propontis. At the Ena of the 
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Portico's built by Severus the Emperor, it bad a 
Gate fet up, upon bis Reconciliation ipitb the Inha ■» 
bit ants, for giving Protection to Niger his Enemy, 
The Wall of Byzantium extended itfelf from the 
Eafiern Part of the City to the Temple of Venus, 
and the Sea over-againfl Chrylppolis: from the 
North it defended to the Dock, andfo onward 
to the Sea, which faces the Black Sea, and through 
which you fail into it. This, fays he v was the an- 
pient Extent of the City; but Dionyfius, a more 
ancient Writer than Zofmus, as appears by his 
Account, which was written befqre its Deftru£tion 
by Severus, tells us, that Byzantium contain’d iq 
Compafs at leaft forty Furlongs, which is a much 
greater Extent than me preceding Writers report¬ 
ed it. Herodian informs us, that Byzantium, in 
the Time of Severus, was the greateft City in alj 
fhrace. 


Chap. III. 

Of the Rebuilding of Byzantium by Con- 
ftantine the Great, $nd the Largenefs 
of it in his Time. 

I T is recorded by Zonaras, that Confantine 'be¬ 
ing inclinable to build a City, and to give it 
Ins own Name, at firft pitch’d upon Sardicus a 
Field of Afia-, afterwards, upon the Promontory 
Sigeum , and laft <4 all upon Chalcedon and By-. 
gantium, for thatPurpofc. Georgius Cedrinm is. 
*.. . .' " ‘ " C 3.. <£ 
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of Opinion, that he firft pitch’d upon Thefldloni- 
ca, and after he had lived there two Years, be¬ 
ing wonderfully taken with the Delightfulnefs of 
the Place, he built the moft magnificent Tem¬ 
ples, Bagnio’s and Aqueducts-, but being interrupt¬ 
ed in his great Defigns by the Plague which ra¬ 
ged there, he was obliged to leave it, and pafllng 
a vnv r 0 r Chalcedony (formerly overthrown by the 
Perfians , but then upon rebuilding) he was di¬ 
rected by the Eagles frequently carrying the fmall 
Stones of the Workmen from thence to Byzan¬ 
tium, where Conjlantinople ought to be built. Zo- 
naras is of the fame Opinion; and only differs as 
to the Story of the Stones, and fays, that they were 
fmall Ropes which they ufed in Building. But 
this feems to be a Fable taken out of Dionyjius a 
Byzantian Writer, who tells us, thar Byzas had 
been the Founder of Byzantium , in a Place call’d 
Semyjlra, feated at the Mouth of the Rivers Cy- 
darus and Barbyfa , had. not a Crow, by fnatch- 
ing aPiece of the Sacrifice out of the Flames, and 
carrying *it to a Promontory of the Bofporus , di¬ 
rected Byzas to found Byzantium in that Place. 
But Conjfantine does not feem to me to have been 
fo overfighted as were the ancient Chalcedonia'ns, 
for which they hand recorded in the Hiftories of 
all Ages. Nay, ’tis diftinguifhable by any Man 
of^a tolerable Judgment, that Byzantium was a 
much more commodious Situation for the Roman 
Empire than that of Chalcedon. The far more 
ancient Hiitorians, among avhom are Sozomen 
of Salamis and Zofimus, who wrote in the Reign 
of Theodojius the Lefs, judged more rationally , on 
this Occafion. They tell us, without taking any 

Notice 
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Notice of Sardic'a, Theffalonica Or Ghalcedon, that 
Ganjlantine debating with himfelfi where he might 
build, a.City, and call it by his own Name, equal 
in Glory and Magnificence to that of Rome, had 
found out a convenient Situation for thatPurpofe, 
between old 'Troy and the Hellejpont ; that he had 
lay’d the Foundations, and raifgd part of the Wall 
to a confiderable Height, which is to be feen at 
this Day on the Promontory Sigeum, which Pliny 
calls Ajantium ; becaufe the Sepulchre of Ajax, 
which was in that Place, hung over the Chops of 
the Hellejpont: They tell you farther, that an¬ 
ciently fome Ships were ftation’d there, and that 
the Grecians , when at _ War with the Trojans, 
pitch’d their Tents in that Place : That Conftan - 
tine afterwards came into an Opinion, that By~. 
zdntium was a properer Situation; that threehun-. 
dred and fixty two Years after the Reign oi Au~ 
gnjlus, he rebuilt, enlarged, and fortified it with 
great and ftrong Walls, .and by anEdid engra¬ 
ven on a Stone Pillar, and publickly fix’d up in 
the Strategium, near his own Equeftrian Statue, 
order’d it to be called Nova Roma Conjiantinopo-. 
lit ana. Upon a Computation made, that the Na¬ 
tives were not a fufficient Number to people the 
City, he built feveral fine Houfes in and about the 
Forums, of which he made a Prefem to, the Se-/ 
nators and other Men of Quality, which he 
brought.with him from Rome and other Nations.. 
He built alfo feveral Forums, fome as an Ornament, 
others for the Service of the City. The Hippo- - 
drom he beautify’d with Temples, Fountains,. 
Portico's, and a Senate-Houfe, and allow’d its 
Members equal Honours and Privileges .with. 

' ' C 4 thofe 
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thofe of Rome. He alfo built himfelf a Palace, 
little inferior to the Royal one at Rome. Ia 
(hort, he was fo ambitious to make it rival Rome 
itfelf in all its Grandeur and Magnificence, that 
at length, as Sozomen aflures us, it far furpafled 
it, both in the Number of its Inhabitants, and its 
Affluence of all Kinds. Eunapius a Sardian , 
no mean Writer, nay though an Enemy to Con¬ 
jlantine, deferibes the vaft Extent of Conjiantino- 
pie, in thefe Words: Conjlantinople, fays he, for¬ 
merly called Byzantium, allow'd tlje ancient Athe¬ 
nians a Liberty of importing Corn in great Quan¬ 
tities j but at prefent not all the Ships of Burthen 
from ./Egypt, Afia, Syria, Phoenicia, and many o- 
ther Nations , can import a Quantity fufficient for 
the Support of thofe People , whom Conftantine, by 
unpeopling other Cities, has tranfported thither. Zo- 
fmus alfo, though otherwife no very good Friend 
to Conjlantine on the fcore of his Religion, yet 
frankly owns, that he wonderfully enlarged it j 
and that the IJlhmus was enclofed by a Wall from 
Sea to Sea, to the Diftance of fifteen Furlongs 
beyond the Walls of old Byzantium. But to what 
Extent foever Conjlantine might enlarge its Bounds, 
yet the Emperors who fucceeded him have ex¬ 
tended them farther, and have enclofed the City 
with much wider Walls than thofe built by Con¬ 
ftantine, and permitted them to build fo clofely 
one Houfe to another, and that even in their Mar¬ 
ket Places, that they could not walk the Streets 
without Danger, they were fo crowded with Men 
and Cattle. Upon this Account it was, that a great 
part of the Sea which runs round the City was in 
fome Places dry’d up, where by fixing Ports in a 

circular 
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circular Manner, and building Houles upon diem, 
they made their City large enough for the Rece¬ 
ption of an infinite Multitude of People. Thus 
does Zofimus exprefs himfelf as to the vaft Extent 
of this City, as it flood in the Time either of Ar- 
cadius or i’heodojius. Agathius fays, that in the 
Time of Juflinian the Buildings were fo dole and 
crowded together, that it was very difficult to fee 
the Sky by looking through the Tops of them. 
The large Compafs of this City befbre Jujliniari& 
Time, we may in feme meafure colled from an. 
ancient Defcription of the City , by an unknown 
but feemingly a very faithful Writer. He allures 
us, that the Length of the City from the Porta 
Aurea to the Sea Shore in a dired Line, was four¬ 
teen thoufand and feventy five Feet, and that it 
was fix thoufand one hundred and fifty Feet in 
Breadth. And yet we cannot colled plainly from 
Procopius , that in the Reign of JuJlinian the Bla* 
cherna were enclofed within the Walls, although 
before his Time the City was enlarged b y'Theodo- 
Jius the Lefs , who as Zonaras and others write, 
gave Orders to Cyrus the Govemour of the City 
for that Purpofe. This Man, with great Dili¬ 
gence and wonderful Dilpatch, built a Wall over 
the Continent from Sea to Sea, in fixtyDays.' 
The Inhabitants aftonilh’d that fo immenfe a Work 
Ihould be finilh’d in fo ftnall a Time, cry’d out 
in a publick manner in the Theatre, in the Pre¬ 
fence of ‘Theodojius the Emperor, Conftantine 
built this City , but Cyrus rebuilt it. This drew 
on him the Envy of his Prince, and render’d him 
fofpcdedj io that being lhaved by the Command 
0 fTbeodojius, againft his Inclinations, he was con- , 

ftituted 
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ftitoted Bifliop of Smyrna . The following fn- 
fcriptions made to Confiantinus, -and carv’d over 
the Gate of Xylocerum and Rhegium , take Notice 
of him in thefe Verfes. 

Over the Gate of Xylocerum (Xyhcercum or Xy- 
locricum) in Byzantium , thus: 

Thefe Walls by Theodofius’ Royal Will, 

And Conftaptinus PrefeSl of the Eafi_, 

In Jixty Days, fur prizing Speed! were built. 

Over the Gate of Rhegium is this Infcription: 
Great Conftahtinus, PrefeSl of the Eajl, 

In fixty Days this Jlately Building finifh'd. 

The Reafon why Confiantine order’d Byzantium 
to be call’d New Rome, or Queen of the Roman 
Empire, is mention’d by Sozomen and others; 
namely, that God appear’d by Night to Confian- : . 
tine, and advifed him to build a City at Byzan¬ 
tium worthy his own Name. Some fay, that as 
Julius Ccefar , upon Plot form’d againft him, 
judg’d it neceffary to remove to Alexandria or 
Troy, ilripping Italy at the fame time of every 
thing that was valuable, and carrying off all the 
Riches of the Romhn Empire, leaving the Admi- 
niftration in the Hands of his Friends; fo it is 
laid of Confiantine, that perceiving himfelf to be 
obnoxious to the People of Rome , having drain’d 
the City of all its Wealth, went over at firft to 
Troy , and afterwards to Byzantium. Zofimus, an 
implacable Enemy to the Chriftian Name, al¬ 
ledges an execrable Piece of Villany, as the Caufe 
df his Removal.- ■ Confiantine, faysh e, when be 
had muMer-d Crifpus; and bad been guilty of other 
ci. * flagrant 
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flagrant Crimes, deflring of the Priefls an Expia¬ 
tion for them, their Anjwer was, 'that his Offences 
were Jo many and enormous, that they knew not 
which way to atone for them-, telling him at the 
fame time, that there was a certain ^Egyptian who 
came from Spain to Rome; who, if he had an Op¬ 
portunity of Jpeaking to him, could procure him ah 
Expiation, if he would eflablijh in his Dominions 
this Belief of the Chriftians, namely, that Men of 
the mofl profligate Lives, immediately upon their 
Repentance, obtain'd Remiflion of bins. Conftan- 
tine readily clofed with this Offer, and his Sins 
were pardon'd. At the Approach of the Feflival, 
on which it was ufual with him and his Army to go 
up to the Capitol, to perform the cuflomary Rites 
.of their Religion-, Conftantine fearful to bepre- 
Jent at that Solemnity, as being warn'd to the con¬ 
trary by a Dream, which was fent him from the 
./Egyptian, and not attending the holy Sacrifice, 
highly difgufted the Senate, and the whole Body of 
the People of Rome. But unable to bear the CurJ’es 
and Scandal they threw upon him on that Account, 
he went in Search offame Place or other equally fa¬ 
mous with Rome, where he might build him a Pa¬ 
lace, and which he might make the Seat of the Ro¬ 
man Empire, and that at lafl be had difcovered a 
Place between Troas and Old Ilium, fit for that 
Purpofe -, and that there he built him a Palace, 
laid the Foundations of a City, and raifed part of 
a Wall for its Defence: But that afterwards dis¬ 
approving the Situation, he left his Works unfit 
nijh'd, and fettled at Byzantium; and being wonw 
derfully taken with the Agreeablenefs of the Plaep, 
he judged it in allrefpetts tope very commodious 

for 
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for an Imperial Seat. Thus far Zofmus } a great 
Favourite of Julian' the Apoftate, and ah invete¬ 
rate Enemy to Conjlantine bn the account of his 
Religion; to whole Sentiments I have lo perfect 
an Averfion, that I cannot give the lea ft Credit tq 
thofeEnormities he charges him with,and of which 
he had the greateft Abhorrence, as being a Prince of 
remarkable Clemency and Goodnels, which I am 
capable of proving abundantly, but that it would 
prove too great a Digreffion in the prefent Hifto- 
ry. The Truth of it is, that Sozomen and Eva- 
grius both have fufHciently refuted thefe malicious 
Reflexions. In thefe Calumnies, I lay, I entire¬ 
ly differ from Zofimus , yet in his Defcription of 
the Extent, and Compafs of the City, I am whol¬ 
ly in his Opinion; who, though an Enemy to 
Conjlantine, yet is forced to acknowledge him tq 
have built fo large, lb noble, fo magnificent a 
City. I am the more induced to give Credit tq 
his Hiftory in this RefpeX, becaufe he lived ma¬ 
ny Ages nearer tq theTime of Conjlantine than 
our modern Monks, who, in the Books they have 
written of Conjlantinople , give the following Ac¬ 
count of it; namely, that Conjlantine built a Wall 
from the Tower of Eugeniut (which was the 
Boundary of old Byzantium) to Sf. Anthony’^ 
Church, and the Church of the Blejfed Virgin, 
call’d Rabdon, quite up to the Exactonion ; and 
that at a Mile's Diftance, it palfed on to the old 
pates of the Church of St. John the Baptijl, ftretch- 
mg itfelf farther to the Ciftern qf Bonus, from 
whence it extended itfelf to the Armettioh, and 
fo winded rourid tq St. Antho^j s Church agaiq, t 
(hould give % iw theT^djile tq ejeamfee, this. 

: ' 1 Account,' 
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Account, but that I know the Authors are fo fa¬ 
bulous, that they afe no ways to be depended up¬ 
on. But this I look upon to be an intolerable 
Blunder, that they place the Church of St. John 
Baptiji within the Walls built by Conjlantine , 
Whereas for many Years after his Death it con¬ 
tinued without the City: Of which, and many 0- 
ther Errors, I (hall take Notice in the follow¬ 
ing Hiftory. 


Chap. IV. 

Of the prefent Figure , Compafs , Length 
and Breadth of Conftantinople. 

X H E Figure of Cortjlnntinople is triangular, 
the Bafe of which is that Part of it which 
lies Weftward: The top Angle points to the Eaft, 
where the Peninfula begins. But both the Sides, 
of this Triangle are not equal} for that Side 
which lies weftward winds round the Angle of 
the Bay in the Figure of a Half-Moon. At a 
great Diftance from thence, it winds about again 
from North to South. But the South Side of thin 
Triangle veers about to inch a Breadth, that if 
you Should draw a ftrait Line from one Angle of 
it to the others it would cut off a Creek, which, 
in the Middle of it, is at leaft a quarter of a Mile 
over. But that Si^ie which faces die North, and 
is call'd Ceras, the Bay or Horn, lhould you draw 
a ftrait Line over it from one Angle to another, 
it would cut off not only the whole Bay, but al- 
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fo a part of Galata. For this Side infledts inwards 
in fuch a manner, that from each Point it circu¬ 
lates in the Form of a Bow, haying two fmaller 
Windings of the fame Figure in the Middle of it, 
but lies inwardly into the Continent fo far, that 
the two Horns or Ends of the Bow, which in¬ 
cludes them, no ways intercept the Profpedt of 
the Angles of the larger Arch. ’Tis upon this 
Account that Conjiantinople may rather feem to be- 
of a triarcular, than a triangular Figure. For 
right Angles never project beyond their Sides, nor 
do they infledt inwards. But all femicircular Fi¬ 
gures are in a manner both convex and concave 
alfo. So that if thefe three Angles, fo far as they 
projedt beyond the main Body of the City, were 
divided from it, Conjiantinople would form a fquare 
oblong Figure, little more than a Mile broad, and 
alfnoft three times as long. But be that as it will,' 
all are of Opinion, that this City ought to be 
look’d upon to be of a triangular Figure, becaufe 
it has three Sides; one of which that faces the 
Propontis , and die other on the fide of the ‘Thra¬ 
cian Continent, are of an equal Length; the third,- 
adjoining to the Bay, is about a Mile fhorter than 
the other two. This City is computed to be near 
thirteen Miles in Compafs, although Laonicus 
Chalcondylus, in his Hiftory of the Ottomans , af- 
fures us, that Conjiantinople contain’d in Compafs 
an hundred and eleven Furlongs;,the Length of 
it, extending itfelf over the Promontory with fix 
Hills, is no more than thirty Furlongs; but if the 
Figure of it was an equilateral Triangle, it would 
not be much above nine Miles in Circumference ; 
and could we fuppofe its hilly Situation to be wi¬ 
den’d 
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den’d into one large Plain, yet then it would not 
be fo large in Compafs as the Inhabitants gene¬ 
rally reckon it, viz. eighteen Miles. It is obfer- 
vable, that Conjiantinople does not contain more 
Bays of Building, as it is fituate upon Hills, thftn 
it would if it were built upon a Plain; becaufe 
you cannot fo conveniently build upon a Decli¬ 
vity, as you can upon a Level. Nor does "the 
Reafon equally hold good, as to die Number^ of 
its Houfes, and the Number of its Inhabitants. 
For Conjiantinople can contain more Men as it is 
feated upon Hills, than it could if it were feated 
on a Plain. The Breadth of this City varies in 
feveral Places. From the Eaft to the Middle of 
it, ’tis at lead a Mile in Breadth, but in no Place 
broader than a Mile and a half. It divides idelf' 
afterwards into two Branches, where ’tis almoft as 
broad as ’tis long. I can compare it, as to its Fi¬ 
gure, to nothing more properly than to an Eagle 
ftretching out his Wings, and looking obliquely 
to the left, upon whofe Beak (lands the firft Hill, 
where is the Grand Seignors Palace. In his Eye 
Hands the Church of St. Sophia ; on the lower 
part of the Head is the Hippodrom ; upon his 
Neck are the fecond and third Hills, and the re¬ 
maining part of the City fill up his Wings, and 
his whole Body. 


Chap. 
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Chap. V. 

A general DefcAption of Conftantinople* 

C onstantinople takes up in Compafs the 
whole Pemftfula, which contains feven Hills, 
of which the eaftero Angle of the City includes, 
one, having its Rife at the Promontory, which 
Pliny czW&ChryJbceras, and Dionyfius zGyzantian , 
Bojfrorium. The firfl Hill is divided from the 
focond by a broad Valley j the Promontory of BoJ- 
fwium contains the other fix, extending itfelf from 
the Entrance of the Peninjula on the Eaft, full 
Weft wkh a continued Ridge, but fomewhat con- 
vex’d, and bangs over the Bay. Six Hills and 
five Valleys (hoot from the right Side of it, and 
’tas divided only by the third and fifth Valleys on 
the left Side of it, which is all upon the Defcent, 
and has only iotne fmall Hills and Vales, which 
are more ftqep than the Hills themfelves. It has 
alio two Windings which take their Rife from the 
Top of the firft Hill, from whence it afeends by 
Degrees alrnoft to another Winding, which be¬ 
gins from the Top of the third Hill, where fink¬ 
ing into a gentle Defcent, it admits the Valley, 
which lies between the third and the fourth Hill# 
From thence it riles again with a moderate Ac¬ 
cent, and continues upon a Level weftward al- 
moft to the ZJrbicion, where it rifes again. The 
Plains adjoining to the Promontory differ as to 
their Level. Thofe that divide the Promontory 

at 
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at the Top, and thofe at the Foot of it, are very 
uneven in many Places. The Plain at the Top 
of the firfl Hill is feven hundred Paces in Length, 
and two hundred in Breadth. Shooting hence, 
it rifes almoft infen fibly to the Top of the fecond 
Hill, where ’tis five hundred Paces in Breadth, 
and is all upon the Defcent to the Top of that 
Hill, where the fecond Valley, which is alfo (hel¬ 
ving and very narrow, takes its Rifa. On the 
third Hill the Plain is above fix hundred Paces in 
Breadth, but fomewhat more upon the Level at 
the Entrance of the third Valley, which is fix 
hundred Paces broad. From hence you rife by a 
gentle Afeent to the Plain on the Top of the fourth 
Hill, which is not above two hundred Paces wide. 
On the fifth Hill it dilates itfelf to the Breadth of 
feven hundred Paces. On the Hill, from whence 
the fifth Valley takes its Rife, ’tis more narrow; 
and on the fixth Hill 'tis a little upon the Afeent 
again. As to the Plain, which extends itfelf be¬ 
tween the Sea and the Bottom of the Promontory , 
that alfo is not fo even in feme Places as it is in 
others; for it is narrower under the Hills, in the 
Vales ’tis half as wide again. For winding it¬ 
felf from the Promontory, where it begins, over 
three Valleys, it is widen’d at that Diftance into 
the Breadth of a thoufand Paces, though at the 
Foot of the Hills it is not above an Acre, or a 
hundred and twenty Foot in Breadth, except at 
$he Bottom of the third and fifth Hills, where ’tis 
very narrow, but extends itfelf over the fourth 
Valley both in Length and Breadth to a great De¬ 
gree. At the Foot of the fixth Hill it contracts 
itfelf again, except at the Foot of two lefler Hills, 

D fituated 
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fituated behind the firft and fecond Hills ; one of 
which projeds almoft to the Sea, the other is at 
no great Diftance from it. But to defcribe Con- 
Jlantinople in a more eafy and compreheniive Man¬ 
ner, I will give the Reader a particular Account 
of aU its Hills and Vales, which indeed make a 
very lovely and agreeable Profpedt. For the fix 
Hills which flioot from the Promontory , (and 
which for their Likenefs you might call Brothers) 
ftand in fo regular an Order, that neither of them 
intercepts, the Profped of the other; fo that as 
you fail up the Bay, you fee them all hanging 
over it in fuch a manner, that quite round the 
City you fee before you both Sides of every one 
of them. The firft of thefe Hills jets out to the 
Eaft, and bounds the Bay; the fecond and third 
lie more inward to the South ; the others lie more 
open to the North, fothat at one View you have 
a full Profpeft of them. -The firft lies lower than 
the fecond; the fecond than the third; the fourth, 
fifth and fixth are in fome Places higher, in 
others fomewhat lower than the third, which you 
may difcover by the Level of the Aquedud. That 
the firft Hill is lower than the third and fourth, 
may be difcover’d by the Tower which fupports 
the Aquedud, by which the Water is raifed into 
the Air above fifty Foot high. To make this 
more intelligible, I will divide the City, as to the 
Length of it, from the Land’s Point on the Shore 
of the Bofporus, to the Walls on the Neck of the 
Ijlhmus, and confider the Breadth of it, as it wi¬ 
dens from the Propontis to the Bay called Ceras. 
The Reafon why I divide the City, as to its 
Breadth, into fix Parts, is the natural Situation of 

the 
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the Promontory, which itfelf is divided into fix 
Hills, with Valleys running between them. It 
was no great Difficulty to diftinguiffi the Roman 
Hills, becaufe they were entirely disjoin’d by Vai-, 
leys; but ’tis not fo eafy to diftinguiffi thofe. of 
Conftantinople , becaufe they are conjoin’d at Top; 
and befides, the Backs of them do not project in 
fo mountainous a manner as they do in the Front; 
fo that I cannot better defcribe them, than by 
calling them a continued Ridge of Hills, divided 
each of them with Valleys. And therefore to pro¬ 
ceed regularly, I ffiall firft give the Reader a De- 
fcription of the right Side of the Promontory y 
with its Hills and Vales, and then.take Notice 
of the left Side of it, which Hands behind them. 


Chap. VI. 

Of the Situation of all the Parts of the 
City defcrib'd. 


T 


' H E firft Part of the Breadth of the Pro¬ 
montory is the Front of it, which opening 
to the Diftance of a thoufand Paces Eaftwards 
adjoins to the Chaps of the Bofporus. For this 
Sea winds round the Back of the Promontory in 
fuch a Manner, that from the Point where the 
Bofporus is divided, to the Bay called Ceras, and 
the Land’s Point of that Sea, it extends itfelf from 
North to South to the Diftance of fourteen Fur¬ 
longs ; and from thence to a farther Diftance of 
four Furlongs, it winds round from the South-eaft 

D 2 to 
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to theSouth-South-weft, even to the Mouth of the 
Propontis , which joining with the Bo/forus, winds 
round the City to South-weft, to the Diftance of 
two Miles more. This Side of the Hill is bound¬ 
ed at the Bottom of it with a Plain of the fame 
Breadth with itfelf, which is two hundred Paces. 
There rife upon the Plain feme leiTer Hills, which 
are not above four hundred Paces in Height. 
On the Top of the left Side of thefe Hills ftands 
the Hippodrom ; on the right Side, which faces the 
South-weft, is the Palace of the Grand Seignor. 
I might not improperly call it the Front of the 
Promontory , as being almoft of an equal Alcent in 
all its Parts, having a Plain running along it, of 
an equal Length with itfelf; befides, it adjoins 
to the firft Hill: I fay, for thefe Reafons I might 
call it a part of the firft Hill; but to underftand 
it more diftin&ly, I {hall treat of it by itfelf. 


Chap. VII. 

Of the firfl Hilly of the Palace of the 
Grand Seignor, of the Church of St. 
Sophia, and the Hippodrom. 

T HE firft Hill, extending itfelf from the 
South-eaft to the South-weft, opens at the 
Entrance of it to the Breadth of thirty Paces; 
from thence it widens gradually, and lb on, till 
at laft ’tis almoft as broad as ’tis long. It rifes at 
the Nook of the Ifthmus, which joins the Penin- 
J'ula to the Continent. It projects itfelf in the 

Form 
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Form of a Cymetar, or a Hawk’s Beak, and al- 
moft divides the Straits of the Bqfporus , and the 
Bay called Ceras. The whole Hill projects be¬ 
yond the others almoft to the Mouth of the Bay. 
’Tis all upon a Defcent, except the Top of ir, 
where there’s a Plain which joins to the Plain of 
the Promontory. The lefier Eminences which 
ftand upon it, and which face the Eaft and the 
North, have a moderate Defcent, others of them 
are more fteep, fo that in fome Places you are ob¬ 
liged to climb them by Steps, but the taileft of 
them is not above four hundred Paces high. The 
Plain, at the Foot of this Hill, is very different. 
TheEaftern Part of it is much widen’d by the Sea 
Shore, which jets out in a femicircular Manner. 
The Breadth of the South-eaft and northern Part 
of it is encreafed by the Valley, which divides the 
firft from the fecond Hill. The Plain on the Top 
of the Hill is about feven hundred Paces in Length. 
This Hill is not only fortified by Nature, as being 
encompafled on the Eaft by the Bojporus , on the 
North by the Bay of Ceras , and on the Weft by a 
cool Valley; but ’tis alfo inclofed within the Walls 
of the Seraglio , which are guarded with number- 
lefs Ramparts and Towers, which are equal in 
Strength to the Walls of the City. Towards the 
Foot of the Hill, and the Plain near the Sea, lie 
the Gardens of the Grand Seignor. The Impe¬ 
rial Palace, which is partly fituate on the Top of 
the Hill, and partly on the Eminences below it, 
affords almoft an unmeafurable Profpeft, both by 
Sea and Land. In this Plain there are two Impe¬ 
rial Areas or Courts; the firft of thefe Courts is 
feven hundred Paces long, and two hundred 
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broad. You pafs through this into another inner 
Court, which is a Quadrangle two hundred Paces 
long, and has round it a magnificent Portico , fup- 
ported with a Multitude of fine Marble Pillars 
curioufly variegated. In the Middle of the Court 
there’s a fine ifhady Walk of Plane and Cyprejs- 
Trees for the Lawyers, and in the North Angle of 
the City is the Forum Judiciale y which the Otto¬ 
mans call their Divan. On the South-eaft Side 
of a large Court ftands the magnificent and {late¬ 
ly Palace of the Grand Seignor, on the North Side 
of which are built many Imperial Bagnio's , and 
•Kitchens with eight arch’d Roofs, rifing like a 
Cupola , in an hemilpherical Manner j each of thefe 
Cupola's reprefenting the Figure of a little Houfe, 
is nothing elfe but a Chimney with Windows, 
light at Top, made in the Likenefs of a Lantern. 
There is a two-Ieav’d Iron Gate which lets you 
into the firft Court, the Leaves of it, when open¬ 
ed, ftand at, twenty Paces Diftance. The Porters 
or Capoochees ftand always upon Duty at thefe 
Gates. Juft above them the Hill rifes up to a 
fmooth Level with the Ridge of the Promontory. 
The Porch or Gate-houfe is lined on each Side 
with glittering Armour, and ftiines, as do alfo the 
the Jambs of the Gate with rich Marble. Over 
the Porch there rifes a fquare Building cover’d 
with Lead, as are all the other Edifices of the Pa¬ 
lace. There’s a Paflage out of the firft Court 
through another two-leav’d Gate into the fecond 
inner Court. This is the Station of the Drudg¬ 
ing Porters. The Gate-houfe here alfo blazes 
with refulgent Arms. This Gate, without fide 
of it, has nothing like a Porch, though within 

fide 
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fide it has. ’Tis fupported with ten Pillars of 
different Kinds of Marble ; the Roof of it proud¬ 
ly glitters with Gold, and is beautify’d with the 
moft rich and lively Colours of Perf an Work. 
At the third Gate, where the Entrance opens in¬ 
to th tSeraglio, there are other Porters or Capoochees 
attending.. Thefe are under the Command of the 
Capoochee-Bajha , or Captain of the Porters, who is 
alfo Chamberlain to the Grand Seignor. No body 
is fuffer'd to enter the Palace without his Permif- 
fion, but the Servants and Officers of the Houf- 
hold, unlefs it be his Noblemen, who while he is 
fitting near the Door of the Seraglio , may freely 
enter to pay their Homage to him. All Ambaf- 
fadors, when introduced into his Prefence, are 
allow’d to kifs his Hand, who receives them fit¬ 
ting upon a low Couch, but curioufly embroi¬ 
der’d, in a little Apartment built with Marble, 
adorn’d with Gold and Silver, and fparklingwith' 
Diamonds and precious Stones. This Room of 
State is incircled with a Portico , which is fupport¬ 
ed with Pillars of the fineft Marble, the Capitals 
and Pedeftals of which are all gilded. Befides' 
thefe I have mention’d, there are many other 
Gates round the Seraglio , through which none- 
are admitted, but fuch as are in the higheft Fa¬ 
vour with the Emperour. If I miftake not, I 
counted twelve, which were all Iron-work; fe- 
ven of them were near the City; two of them, 
through which they carried their Hay to the Se¬ 
raglio, were near the Sea; ort the Sea Side there 
were five more: The firft of thefe ftands to 'the*. 
North of the Seraglio , towards • the Bay; the fe- 
cond ftands upon the Radge of a Hill: ’Tis very-- 
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large, has a Porch with an arch’d Roof before it, 
is gilded, and adorn’d in a furprizing manner with 
Perjian Paintings, fupported with Pillars of Ophi- 
tick Marble, and looks into the Bofporus. At 
fome Diftance Eaftward there is another Gate fa¬ 
cing Chalcedon. Juft before it the Veffels are 
moor’d, in which the Grand Seignor fails to fome 
diftant Shore, when he goes a hunting, or is in¬ 
clined to divert himfelf in his Gardens. The 
fourth Gate (lands South-eaft near the Ruins of a 
Chrijlian Church, fome Tokens of which are ftill 
remaining in a Wall, to which the Greeks to this 
Day, by their frequent Vifits, continue to pay a 
kind of devotional Reverence. Beyond this there 
is a fifth Port or Gate, where is built a Room, 
though it is only rafter’d, whence you may have 
the Diverfion of feeing the Fi(h catch’d; as it is 
alfo a kind of Repofitory, where the Grand Seig- 
nor’s Fifhermen lay up their Tackle. I would ob- 
ferve by the By, that though all the Hills of Con- 
jiantinople afford a very pleafing Profpedt, yet 
there is none which entertains you with fuch pe¬ 
culiar Dele&ation as the fir ft Hill, where the Sul- 
tan Uves in a licentious and luxurious manner. 
He has before him, whether he is walking in his 
Gardens, or in his Chambers of the Seraglio , a 
full View of the Bofyorus and both its Shores, 
which are green, ana flouriihing with Woods be¬ 
longing to the neighbouring Farms On the right 
Hand he beholds a fpacious Field of Chalcedon , 
cover’d with his own Gardens$ he fees the Pro¬ 
pontis , Klands without Number, and the woody 
Mountains of Afia. If he looks at an immenfe 
Diftance, behind him he beholds the Olympus al¬ 
ways 
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ways cloath’d in Snow. If he takes a Ihorter Pro- 
fpeCl, he views before him theWonders of his own 
City,the Church of St.Sophia and thcHippodrom. If 
he calls his Eyes to the left Hand, he beholds the 
feven Hills on which the City is feated, and more 
remotely, he looks round the unmeafurable fpa- 
cious Fields of Phracia. If he extends his Pro- 
fpe£t over the Seas, he views a moving Scene of 
Ships palling and repaffing before him; fome lading 
from the Hellespont , or the Black Sea, others a- 
gain coming into his Port from all the Coafts of 
the Propontis, while other Velfels at the fame 
time are failing up and down the Bay of Ceras, 
where there are alfo abundance of Wherries and 
fmall Boats always oaring from Side to Side. And 
if he looks below him, he has rhe agreeable Plea- 
fure of beholding the three Sides of the firfl Hill, 
drefled with Trees, Flowers and Plants of all 
Kinds. But he has not only a fine Profpedl from 
the Palace, but is entertain’d with feveral delight¬ 
ful Vi ft o’s from the Top of the Gardens riling on 
the Hills. If he has an Inclination to take a View 
of his Seraglio, from that Point of Land which pro¬ 
jects fo far into the Sea, and which, as I obferv’d, 
divided the Bofporus ; here he beholds it in all 
its Glory, ftrengthen’d with large Pillars of Mar¬ 
ble, and fann’d with gentle refrclhing Breezes, 
where he often fits with fmall Olier Lattices be¬ 
fore him; fo that, like another Gyges,, he dis¬ 
cerns all that fail near him, though he himfelf is 
vifible to none : And if at any time he is weary 
of the Company of his Domefticks, he can divert 
himfelf with the ridiculous Drollery of the Wa¬ 
termen, when fixing their Oars and Boat-poles to 

the 
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the Shore, they tug againft the violent Stream of 
the Bofporus, which is much more rapid than the 
Rhone. Without the Seraglio ftands the Church 
of St. Sophia, which is about feventy Paces diftant 
from the Gate of the firft Court. ’Tis fituate on 
the Brow of the firft Hill, upon an Eminence 
that hangs over the Garden of the firft Valley: 
From thence you afcend by Stone Steps to the 
Gate of. the Seraglio, and the Church of St. So¬ 
phia, which from the South-eaft falls with foea- 
fy a Defcent, that it almoft imperceptibly termi¬ 
nates on a Plain both above and below it. In 
ftiort, all the Defcents from the Imperial Palace 
to the Hippodrom, are moderate and gentle. South- 
weft of the Church of St. Sophia , a Plain extends 
itfolf to the End of the Hippodrom, which is above 
feven hundred Paces long. The Hippodrom is 
more than two Furlongs in Length, and one Fur¬ 
long in Breadth. It ftands upon a perfect Level; 
but this is more to be afcribed to Induftry, than 
its natural Situation. The Middle Part of it, 
ftretching as far as the Propontis, on three Sides 
of it, is a {helving Ground. On the Eaft it falls 
with a fmall Declivity, on the Weft ’tis more up¬ 
on the Defcent, on the Side of the Propontis ’tis 
diredlly perpendicular to the Depth, more or lefs, 
pf fifty Foot. The whole Front of the Hippo¬ 
drom is built upon Arches, (which makes it ftand 
upon a Level) and entertains the Spectator with 
a very deledtable Profpedt of the Propontis, fo that 
you may not only fee Men failing to and fro be¬ 
fore you, but may alfo foe the Dolphins frequent¬ 
ly tumbling about the Waters. The Steps on the 
North Side <?f the Hippodrom , which remained 

there 
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there but a few Years fince, were demolifhed by 
jlbraham the Bajfa , and were ufed in building his 
own Houfe. Between the Hippodrom and the Pro¬ 
pontis there ftretches a Plain, which widens to,the 
Breadth of four hundred Paces,where theChurches 
of Bacchus and Sergius anciently ftood; of both 
which I ftiall take Notice in the following Hifto- 
ry. Below the Hippodrom , to the South, is the 
Gate call’d Porta Leonis, which is fituate without 
the City, upon the Ruins of the Palace of Leo Ma- 
cellus-, the Windows of which, of antique Work- 
manfhip, are ftill remaining in the Walls. The 
Palace was built upon a Hill adjoining to the Sea, 
which was about a hundred Paces high. 


Chap. VIII. 

Of the firfi Valley. 

F ROM the uppermoft Plain of the Promon¬ 
tory , on which, as I obferved, ftood the 
Church of St. Sophia and the Hippodrom , by an ea~ 
fy Afcent of a thoufand Paces, you climb the Ridge 
of the fecond Hill up to the Porphyry Pillar, e- 
redted on the Top of the fecond Hill, which is 
bounded on the Eaft by the firft Valley, which 
divides the firft from the fecond Hill. It rifes at 
the Plain of St. Sophia, and extends itfelf from 
South to North. This Valley reprefents exadtly 
the Figure of the Letter V ; one of whofe Sides 
extends itfelf full Eaft, the other North. Thro’ 
the Middle of it runs the Wall, which divides the 

Grand 
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Grand Seignor’s Palace from the reft of the City. 
The lowermoft Plain of the Promontory extends 
itfelf in Length and Breadth fo far into this Val¬ 
ley, that from the Bay to the Church of St. So¬ 
phia , you may walk a thoufand Paces almoft up¬ 
on the Level. From the Entrance of it on the 
Sea Side, ’tis all a plain Ground to the Length of 
five hundred Paces; afterwards winding itfelf in¬ 
to this Vale, it rifes with a fmall Afcenr, which is 
more eafily perceivable by a gentle Fall of the 
Water, than by the Eye or Foot. At the Begin¬ 
ning of it ’tis fomewhat wide, afterwards ’tis nar¬ 
rower, and at the End of it ’tis ftraighten’d into 
two lelfer Valleys? one of which, - near to the 
Church of St. Sophia , is four hundred Paces long. 
It rifes gradually, and is fo very narrow, that the 
publick Way takes up the whole Breadth of it. 


Chap. IX. 

Of the fecond Hill. 

T H E Ridge of the Promontory riling a little 
higher, and the two Valleys adjoining to 
it, make the fecond Hill. The firft Valley di¬ 
vides, at Eaft, the firft from the fecond Hill; the 
other Valley, Weftward, divides the fecond from 
the third. On the North ’tis bounded by a Plain 
on the Sea Shore. The Ridge of the Promontory 
extends from South to North to the Diftance of 
one thoufand Paces in Length, and four hundred 
in Breadth. The different Breadth of the Vales 
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varies the Breadth of the whole Hill. For where 
the Valleys which bound the Sides of it at the 
Top are more contracted, the Hill widens, and 
at the Foot of the Hill^ where they are much wi¬ 
der, the Hill is lefs. The lefler Hills which ft and 
upon it, extend its Length, two of which hang 
over the Bay. Its Height varies according to the 
different Height of the three Clifts, or fmall Hills 
which rife upon it. For the Clift lying to the 
South-eaft, rifes moderately, from the lowed; 
part of the Valley to the Top of the Hill, to the 
Height of about a thoufand Paces; afterwards, as 
the Valley widens, it grows lefs, and is rendered 
more fteep by two fmall Valleys (branching out 
of the great Valley) which indeed are feme what 
upon the Defcent, but not above a hundred Paces 
high. The different Heights of the Clifts which 
hang over the Bay, may be beft difcover’d by 
confidering the different Heights of the five pub- 
lick Ways , which reach from the Ridge to the 
Foot of the Hill. Thefirft of thefeWays rifes to 
the Height of five hundred Paces, two hun¬ 
dred of which from the Foot of the Hill are ve¬ 
ry eafy of Afcent, the other three hundred are ve¬ 
ry fteep. The fecond Read is fix hundred Paces 
nigh, a hundred of which rife through the lowed: 
of the fmall Valleys by a gentle Afcenr, the next 
hundred are almoft: perpendicular, fo that you 
muft climb them by Steps; the other four hun¬ 
dred rife gradually to the Top of the Hill, which 
is fixty Paces in Breadth. This Hill, on the 
Ridge of it, fhoots Southward to the Diftance of 
a hundred and fifty Paces, quite from the Church 
of St .Sophia to the Porphyry Pillar. The other 

three 
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three publick Ways, from the Bottom of the Hill* 
are for the firft hundred Paces upon a gentle Rile, 
the next two hundred are a mighty Declivity, fo 
that you are obliged to afcend them by Windings 
and Turnings; the remaining five hundred, up 
to the Plain upon the Hill, rife moderately. I 
would obferve farther, that on the Side of the 
Glifts which projedt over the Bay, two fmall Hills 
jetted out, one to the North, and the other to the 
Eaft; both which uniting form a little Valley, 
which is bounded on the Eaft by a Hill which ri- 
fes eighty Paces in Height, and has in fome Places 
very agreeable Defcents. This is the Reafon that 
moft part of the leffer Clifts, which bear upon 
this Hill, ftand to the Eaft, and that the Side of 
the Hill which looks Weftward, is in fome Parts 
of it more (helving than in other: For its Emi¬ 
nences falling into the lowed Plain in the Val¬ 
ley, to the Length of three hundred Paces, from 
the Foot of the Hill up to the Middle of it, are 
almoft perpendicular, and from the Middle to 
the Top they (lope but little. As for thofe Hills 
which projedt over the Head of the Valley, they 
are not above two hundred Paces high, often of a 
different Afcent: For as the Valley rifes, the Clifts 
feem lower. Indeed all the lefier Clifts of this 
Hill have a double Defcent; one length-ways, and 
the other broad-ways: For thofe of them which 
ftand Eaft and Weft are feated in fuch a manner, 
that they alfo lye to the North. In (hort, all the 
Sides of this Hill, in the moft deep Afcents of 
them, are not above a Furlong in Height; in o- 
ther Places they fall into a moderate Declivity, 
and at the Bottom of them they gradually enlarge 
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themfelves into a Plain. The upper Clifts at the 
Top of them are half (helving, and half upon the 
Plain. The Plain adjoining to the Sea, and divid¬ 
ing the Hill from the Bay, fpreads itfelf into a 
Latitude of three hundred Paces, but immediate¬ 
ly widens again into a Breadth of five hundred 
Paces, and fo vifibly enlarges itfelf, the farther it 
extends itfelf into the Valleys. 

And thus having given the Reader feme Account 
of the Front or fore-part of the Promontory^ I (hall 
now give him a (hort Defcription of the back-iide 
of it, which faces the Sea. Behind the fecond 
and third Hills there are two leffer Hills, which 
hang over the Propontis. Between thefe Hills de- 
fcends a hollow Valley. Thefe Hills (land in. the 
Middle of the Valley. That which lies Eaftward, 
as well as that which lies to the Weft, exalts it¬ 
felf to the Height of more than two hundred 
Paces. At the End of the Valley, between thefe 
Hills, is a well built Harbour enclofed with a 
Wall. ’Tis feated upon the Plain on the Shore, 
near that part of the Sea which runs up to the 
Front of the Hippodrom. The Mouth of this 
Harbour is three hundred Paces inBreadth. From 
the Bay call’d Cornu, the Breadth eroding the Hill 
to the Propontis, widens to the Diftance of two 
Miles. 


Chap. 
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Chap. X. 

Of the fecond Valley, which divides the 
fecond from the third Hill. 

T HAT Valley which divides the fecond 
from the third Hill, begins at the Promon¬ 
tory , and ends in the Plain adjoining to the Sea. 
It contains in it the Fifh-Market and the Ferry, 
whence you crofs the Water to Syca. From hence 
to the Entrance of the Valley, a Plain expands it- 
felf to the Breadth of four hundred Pam fo much 
upon the Level, that the Water falls from thence 
into the Bay with aim oft an imperceptible Defcent. 
When it has contracted itfelf into the narrow 
Compafs of two hundred Paces in Breadrh, it 
gradually ftraightens itfelf into a lefs, even to the 
Middle of the Valley, where 'tis but fifty Paces in 
Breadth, and afterwards is no broader than the 
common Way. 'Tis above fix hundred Paces in 
Length, three hundred of which are aitnoft upon 
a Level, the other three hundred upon the De- 
ibenr. It rifes eafily to that part of the Promon¬ 
tory, where the fecond and third Hills join. In 
the lowermoft part of the Valley runs the broad 
Way that faces Galata. This Way, on both Sides 
of it,, is full of Merchants Houfes, cover’d with 
a kind of tranfparent Slat, which have here and 
there a fmall Cafement. The Merchants of Ga¬ 
lata frequent the grand Bezejlan , or Place of Ex¬ 
change: 'Tis fituate partly on the Head of the 
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Valley, and partly on an Eminence of the third 
Hill. In the Year of our Lord 1546 it was whol¬ 
ly burnt to the Ground, except two Bafilica’s 
roof’d with Brick-work, which were lock’d up e- 
very Night, and their Windows fecured by Iron- 
Bars, when the Fire was over. I was allow¬ 
ed after the Fire to view their grand Forum. I 
found it lie fo much upon the Level, that it had 
but a fmall Afcent either from the Weft to the 
Eaft, or from the South to the North. I obfer- 
ved that it ftood upon more than five Furlongs of 
Ground ; on the higheft part of it, which lies to 
the Eaft, I was permitted to fee a Nymphaum, ad¬ 
orn’d with five and forty Marble Pillars, which 
fupported a Brick Roof. The old Bafilica, of 
which I could have no Profpedt before, by reafon 
of the Shops and publick Houfes, the Fire had 
lain open to my View. I obferved farther, that 
it had two additional Buildings like Wings, join¬ 
ing to the main Building, each of which was di¬ 
vided into fixty Apartments, which were all arch¬ 
ed, and over the Roof cover’d with Lead, as their 
Shops and Places of publick Entertainment are. 
The inward Chambers of thefe Apartments, for 
Privacy, are always lock’d, and are fecured by an 
Iron Door. The Bafilica itfelf confifts of fifteen 
large Apartments, in the Figure of a Dome , has 
four Doors, and is fupported by eight Pillars; the 
Roof is Brick-work, and leaded at Top. The 
new Bafilica is fupported with twelve Pillars built 
of a fquare Stone; four Arches bear upon thefe 
Pillars, which fupport twenty fmall Roofs, bulk 
in the Form of a Dome. There ftand round a- 
bout fixty Merchants Warehoufes, or Shops with 
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drch’d Roofs. Within the Bafilica there are t\V<3 
hundred and twenty more of thefe Warehoufes* 
which are made after the following Manner 1 .- 
Round the Walls of the Bafilica are built abun¬ 
dance of very broad Pews, where the Merchant^ 
expofe their Goods to Sale, which they take out 
of Prefles, (when they would fhew them to their 
Chapmen) which have Boxes of Drawers in them,- 
the Matters always fitting before them. Thefe' 
Prefles are fatten’d to the Wall, have two Fold¬ 
ing Doors, and are removable at Pleafure. 


Chap. XI. 

Of the third Hilt. 

T HE third Hill is bounded on each Side by 
two Valleys: That which lies to the Eaftv 
divides it from the fecond Hill, the Weftern 
Valley divides it from the fourth. The Ridge of 
this Hill is above a thoufand Paces in Length. It 
fhoots from the Top of the Promontory South¬ 
ward, Northward to the Bay of Ceras, almoft in 
an equal Height. The fecond Hill on the con¬ 
trary falls with a furprizing Defcent, from the ut~ 
moil Height of the Promontory, to the loweft 
Plain on the Bay Shore. The third Hilly at th© 
Top of it is a Level of a great Length. It ex¬ 
tends itfelf at the Foot of it, more by three hun¬ 
dred Paces to the North, than the Foot of the' 
fecond Hill. ’It is not in all Places of an equal 
Breadth > at the Top of the Promontory itfelf ’tis> 
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every way about eight hundred Paces. Here ’tis 
that the Seraglio ftands. On that part of the 
Plain which lies to the Eaft, ftands the Merchants 
Forum, a Caravanfera, and the Sepulchre of Ba- 
jazet the Emperor. On the South Side of it is an 
open Area, round which ftand the Bookfellers 
Shops. On that part of it which lies Northward, 
ftand the Works which the Emperour Solyman 
is now building, namely his Tomb, a Caravanfe- 
ra, and a magnificent and expenfive Mofque. 
They are built not only upon the natural Situa¬ 
tion of the Ground there, but alfo upon artificial 
Foundations. This Hill, on three Sides of it, 
defcends upon three leffer Hills. For on that 
Side of it which lies Eaftward, where ftands the 
Tower of Hirena, a fmall Hill jets out into the 
fecond Valley. The long Projedture of this Hill, 
on the Ridge of it towards the Bay, makes another 
fmall Hill which lies Northward, and from that 
Side of it which points Weftward, where ftands 
the Church of St. Fheodore, there (hoots another 
little Hill out of the Middle of it, to the Plain 
which lies on the Sea Shore. Two Sides of this 
Hill defcend in a double Declivity, one in a ftrait, 
and the other in an oblique Line. The Eaftern 
Side of the third Hill, after it has extended itfelf 
to thirteen hundred Paces Diftance, abates fome- 
what of its winding Defcent, but the nearer you 
defcend to the Plain, it falls with a more diredt 
and confined Declivity. The Defcents falling 
from the Ridge of the Hill to the Valley differ 
very much, the uppermoft of them hanging over 
a very deep Valley, rife to the Height of five hun¬ 
dred Paces, the lowed: three hundred of which 
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ate very fteep, the three hundred Paces above 
them are fcarce half of that Steepnefs. The other 
Defcents of this Hill are not fo {helving, where 
the Valley rifes higher. The Weftern Side of the 
Hill, as to its Declivities* is like the Eaftern. 
The Northern Side of it has feveral Defcents: For 
a letter Hill, {hooting from the Ridge of this Hill, 
Is five hundred Paces high, the lowermoft three 
hundred of which fall fo precipitately, that the 
Buildings which ftand upon them, are all under¬ 
propp’d, the two hundred Paces above them fall 
with an eafy Defcent. The Defcents on this Side 
of the Hill, *the farther they lie from the Plain 
on the Sea Shore, the more are they lengthen’d 
by a fideling Fall, which rifes on tbeEaftern Side 
of the Hill. The Plain on the Shore, as difcon- 
tinned by the Inlet of the Bay, is not above two 
hundred Paces in Breadrh, but at the Foot of the 
Hill, in other Parts of it, it fenfibly widens up to 
the Entrance of the Valleys. The GrandSeraglio f 
feated on the Side of this Hill, when I firft arri¬ 
ved at Conjlantinople , was little lefs than fix thou- 
fand Paces in Compafs, but is at prefent more 
clofely ftraiten’d, fince the Caravanjera's have 
been builr there by the Sultan Solyman , and the 
burying Place for the,Women (which is at leaft 
half the Ground) has been taken out of it and en- 
clofed. The leftSide of the Promontory, which 
lies behind the third Hill to the South, jets out 
with two letter Hills; from one of which that 
{hoots Eaftward, the Side of the Promontory which 
winds round Weftward to the other Hill, which 
is feated a little above the Foot of the Promonto¬ 
ry ; and at the Bottom of this Hill, the Promon¬ 
tory 
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tory admits the third Valley, which lies behind 
it, and from thence ftrerches full North. The 
left Side therefore of the third Hill hath a double 
jDefcent; the one towards the South, which is fix 
hundred Paces high, another extending itfelf South 
South-weft, feven hundred Paces high but at full 
Weft it falls very Ihort of that Height. The Plain 
that lies between the back Southern Parts of the 
third Hill, and the Shore of the Propontis , is in no 
part of it lefs than three hundred Paces broad, no? 
above feven hundred Paces long. The Plain of tht? 
Valley which enclofes the Foot of the Hill Weft- 
ward* and which divides the feventh Hill from 
the Promontory, reaching from the Shore of the 
Propontis, where the Waifs are not encompafled 
by the Sea, is almoft upon a Level, and is in eve¬ 
ry part of it five hundred Paces in Breadth. The 
three Hills I have mention’d, may very properly 
be called the Promontory of the Bojporus j for they 
hang over the Sea in fuch a manner, that whe¬ 
ther you fail to Conftantinople out of the Black Sea, 
or the Propontis , you may fee them at a great Di¬ 
stance, prominent over the Chaps of the Bojpo- 
rus. The third Valley feems to feparate the p,ther 
three Hills, which lie farther into the Continent 
from thefe. The Reafon why I place fix Hills in 
the Promontory of the BoJ'porus is, becaufe thefe 
latter Hills all ftand in a Row near the Bay, and 
are join’d together both at the Top and the Sides 
of them. The Plain v/hich unfolds itfelf on the. 
Ridge of the third Hill, defcends gently into a 
Plain which hangs over the third, Valley, and. is 
fix hundred and twenty Paces in Length, and, 
as many in Breadth. ' 
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Chap. XII. 

Of the third [Salley. 

T H E third Valley, which lies between the 
third and the fourth Hill, feems to be a 
double Valley; for in the Middle of it, it rifcs 
high, which makes it doubtful whether it be a 
part of the Valley, or the Promontory. That the 
Height of it is a part of the Valley, feems plain 
from the Height of the Arches, which reach from 
one Side of the Valley to the other; and it may be 
look’d upon to be the Ridge of the Promontory , 
from the Defcent of the extreme Parts of it fal¬ 
ling to the right and left, on each Side of the 
Promontory. On the right Side of which, it de- 
fcends into a very low Plain, which, at its firfl 
Entrance, is three hundred Paces broad, and con¬ 
tinues on upon a Lev el to the Length of five hun¬ 
dred Paces more; and though it finks at Bottom 
into an equal Depth, yet the Pitches or Sides of 
it, in fome Places, are higher than in others. 
For where the Plain is molt hollow, there one of 
the Sides of it is three times higher than the o- 
ther. From this Plain you afcend by eafy Steps 
to the Top of the Middle of the Valley, which is 
fix hundred Paces wide, except that fmall part 
of it in the Middle, where it is not above four 
hundred Paces in Breadth. Through the Top 
of this Valley, ox Promontory, run the Arches of 
an AqueduB from the fourth to the third Hill, of 

- the 
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the fame Height, at the Top of them, with the 
Hills themfelves. The Altitude of thefe Arches 
difcovers.how great the Defcent is from them. 
For though they are alike equal in Height at the 
Top of them, yet this Height is very different, 
according to the Difference of their Situations. 
For they are very high at the Top of the Valley, 
which is a plain level Ground, but upon the De^ 
fcent of the Hills not near fo high, and continue 
to the Length of eight hundred Paces in the fame 
Height, though the higher they ftand upon thefe 
Hills, they are lefs tall. The Top of this Valley 
or Promontory, defcends with a gentle Fall of fe- 
ven hundred Paces into a Plain, which divides the 
Promontory from the feventhHill, and from thence 
extends itfelf to the Propontis. The City from 
the Bay to the Propontis, pafllng thro’ the third 
Valley, is more than ten Furlongs in Breadth. 


Chap. XIII. 

Of the fourth Hill. 

J H E fourth Hill is enclofed with two Val¬ 
leys, the Ridge of the Promontory, and the 
Shore of the Bay. Upon the Side of it ftands 
the Tomb of Mahomet, (who took Conjiantinople) 
feveral Caravanfera's and Bagnio's. It is above 
three thoufand fix hundred Paces in Compafs. 
The Length, from the Ridge of it to the Bay, is 
a thoufand Paces; the Breadth of it, fromEaftto 
Weft, is at leaft eight hundred. As you take a 
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View of it from the Top, ftretching in a Square 
towards the Bay, you perceive it to end in two 
Windings, though very different from each other. 
For that which points Northward ftretches on in 
a continued Ridge, and has its Defcents on both 
Sides, whereas that which fhoots Eaftward lies fo 
low, that it feems to be only an Afcent to the o- 
ther. At the End of it it winds Weftward, where 
it forms a litrle Valley. This Hill Eaftward is 
bounded by a Valley, and is parted from the third 
Hill; on the North by the Plain on the Shore, 
on the Eaft partly by a Valley, which divides it 
from the fifth Hill, and partly by the winding of 
the Promontory , which riles in fo gradual and de¬ 
tectable a manner, from the Top of the fourth to 
the Top of the fifth Hill, that you difcover the 
Ridge of it to be uneven, more by a nice Difcern- 
ment of the Eye, than by any Difficulty in walk¬ 
ing it. For thefe Hills are join’d together in fuch 
a manner, that they feem to lie upon a Level. 
They are both of them one Plain, which, cover¬ 
ing the Top of the fourth Hill, is not above four 
hundred Paces in Length, nor more than two 
hundred in Breadth, tho’ afterwards, when con¬ 
tinu’d to the fifth Hill, it widens into the Breadth 
of five hundred Paces. The fourth Hill, tho ; it 
is equal in Height to any of the other fix, yet its 
Afcents, whether they lie in a ftrait Line, or more 
obliquely, are more moderate, by reafon it is a 
long Trad: of Ground with three Declivities. The 
firft of which, thro’ the Length of the whole, de- 
fcends from the Southweft full North more than a 
thoufand Paces; two hundred of which rifing 
from the Sea Shore are a more eafy Afcent, the 

reft 
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reft rife fo very gently that you can fcarce per¬ 
ceive them, although the uppermoft hundred of* 
•them, which reach to the Top of the Hill, are 
very fteep. The crofs Defcent which runs athwart 
the Breadth of the Hill is double, one of which 
falls Weftward; the other, which Ihelves Eaft- 
ward, rifes from the Valley, which divides the 
third and fourth Hill. From the higheft part of 
this Valley you climb an Afcent two hundred Paces 
in Height. Below the Top of it is another Af- 
cent, which is five hundred Paces high, one hun¬ 
dred of which riling from the Bottom are very 
fteep. The Height of the reft, which are an ea- 
(y Afcent, you difcover by the Level of the Aque- 
duSt. From the Bottom of the Valley you afcend 
four hundred Paces, the firft hundred and eighty 
of which are very fteep, after which you may 
walk two hundred more almoft upon a Level. 
From hence you rife to the Middle of it, which 
is higher, and is a hundred Paces in Breadth. It 
is alfo elevated eight hundred Paces in Length, 
from the Top of it to the Bottom. From hence 
you defcend two hundred Paces Weftward to the 
loweft Part of the Valley, which divides the 
fourth and the fifth Hill, which is all a narrow 
Piece of Ground, and about four hundred Paces 
in Length. The firft two hundred Paces upon the 
Shore of the Bay are all upon a Level; but it is 
an Uncertainty whether they are a part of the 
Valley, or the Sea Shore. For this Valley is en- 
clofed in fuch a manner by thefe two Hills, as 
the fourth is bounded by the Plain upon the 
Shore, which is two hundred Paces broad, where¬ 
as the fifth does fcarce defcend fo far. The fol- 
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lowing eight hundred Paces are much upon the 
fame Level, the laft four hundred of which, 
jflretching tp the Top of thp Promontory , are very 
ffeep. The Plain upon the Shore, palling ber- 
tween the Bay and the fourth Hill, is of a diffe¬ 
rent Breadth. For that part of it which extends 
itfelf to the South-weftern Point of the Hill, is 
four hundred Paces broad, whereas that part of it 
which extends itfelf to the Northern Point, is no 
more in Breadth than two hundred Paces. In 
fhort, fuch is the Situation of the fourth Hill, 
that when you fail along the Bay, you would tales 
it to be an advanced part of the third Valley. 
For the Top of this Hill runs fo far Southward, 
that its Defcents, {helving very moderately, feena 
almofl upon a Level; whereas the Top of the 
fifth Hill, which ip of the fame Height, projects 
beyond the fourth diredtly Northward. The 
Pefcents on the Back of the third Hill, which lie 
Southward, are very eafy and agreeable, till you 
come to the Plain of the Vale, which divides the 
'Promontory from the feventh Hill; fo that the 
bacl$ part of this Hill fhoots Southward, and is 
pot bounded on either Side of it by the third VaL 
fey. This Southern Part of ft is. fpmewhat nar¬ 
row, juft beyond a little Hill pf the third Valley, 
pear a Caravanfera^ built by the Sultan Maho-, 
pet ; but behind tffe fifth Hill, below the. Colum,-\ 
va Yk^inea, 'tis tlraitncd much more. 
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Chap. XIV. 

Of the Fifth Hill. 

T H E Bottom of the fifth Hill, on the Top 
of which ftands the Tomb of Selymus the 
Emperor, as bounded partly by jhe Bay, and 
partly by an Eaftern and Weftern Valley, is four 
thoufand Paces in Compafs. The Pitch of this 
Hill hangs fo far over the Bay Northward, and 
the Pitch of the fourth Hill lies fo low towards 
the fame Point, that the fourth Hill feems to be a 
kind of Valley, fituate between the third, and 
the fifth Hill. For the fifth Hill does not join at 
Top, and continue the Ridge of the Promontory 
as other Hills do, but being of an equal Heighth 
with it, {hoots to a great Diftance beyond it run¬ 
ning as far Northward, as does the Foot of the 
fourth Hill. It has a Defcent on three Sides of it 
one to the North, the Steepnefs of which the 
Reader may learn from hence, that altho’ it is 
very near the Heighth of the fourth Hill, which 
is above a thoufand Paces high, yet the higheft 
Afcent of this Hill comes nearer upon the Line, 
than that of any other Hill, to the loweft Afcent 
from the Bottom; for you afcend thro’ a little 
Valley, no more than three hundred Paces high 
to the Top of it. This Valley is form’d by two 
fmall Hills adjoining to the Shore of the Bay, up¬ 
on which, at about four hundred Paces diftance, 
you difcover fome Stone Steps, belonging to a 
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Foundation of a Caravanfera , built by the Em¬ 
peror Selymus. This Northern Side of the Hill 
has four fmall Hills jetting out of it, three fmall 
Valleys running between them, which rife from 
the Top of the Hill, and are fituate at fuch a 
Diftance from the Plain upon the Shore, that two 
of them touch the Wall which Hands upon it; 
the other two are a hundred Paces from it. The 
Plain upon the Shore is in no Part of it narrow;- 
er than it is at the Foot of this Hill; for to the 
Diftance of a thoufand Paces, it does not exceed 
a hundred Paces in Breadth, and in fome Places 
not fifty. Two of thefe Hills are very fteep, fo 
that the Buildings you fee upon them, as tho’ they 
were in danger of falling, are all underpropp’d, 
and the Inhabitants have been oblig’d to cut 
Windings in the Rocks to moderate the Defcent. 
The other two are lefs Precipitate, the Valleys 
which enclofe them not lying fo deep. The 
Side of the Hill which Ihoots Eaftward is one 
thoufand four hundred Paces in Length, and two 
hundred in Breadth, and its Altitude two hun¬ 
dred Paces upon the Perpendicular. The Height 
pf the Side of it, which falls Weftward, fhelves 
Into a different Depth, according as the Valley 
finks. Where it defcends into a Level Plain, it 
advances its Top to the Height of five hun¬ 
dred Paces. In other Places it riles no higher 
than three hundred, with a very moderate A£> 
cent. The Side of the Promontory which points 
Southward, fituate behind the fifth Hill, ends 
in the Plain of the Valley, which divides, the 
Promontory from the feventh Hill. In other,. 
Places it falls with a, more confined, and 

and 
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fortietimes with a more expanded Defcent, up¬ 
on a fmall thick Hill, which hangs over the 
fifth Valley; as alfo over that Valley which parts 
the Promontory from the feventh Hill. The back 
Part of the fifth Hill does alfo wind it felf into a 
fmall Valley, which rifes at the Brow of the Pro- 
montory , where not long fince was remaining the 
Columna Virginea. From hence the Ridge of the 
Promontory fomewhat bends over the Top of the 
Plain of the fifth Hill, which in feme Places is fix 
hundred, and in others feven hundred Paces broad. 
But beyond the Ridge of this Hill it widens to a 
great JDiftance, as far as the Plain of the fourth 
Hill, and {hoots on with the Plain of the Pro¬ 
montory , and falls down to the Neck of the Ifth- 
mus , and fo extending it felf {till on, is at leaft 
two thoufand Paces in-.Length. 


Chap. XV. 

Of the Fifth Valley. 

T HE fifth Valley, which divides the fifth 
from the fixth Hill, winding from North 
to South, is as long as the Promontory is broad; 
that is, about twelve hundred Paces; the firft 
eight hundred of which have no Afcent. The 
Valley, at the firft Entrance into it, is at leaft 
four hundred Paces broad, but is afterwards ftrait- 
ned into half that Breadth; and yet to the Length 
Qf fix hundred Paces, ’tis in no Place left than 
two hundred Paces broad. Farther, ’tis at leaft 

five 
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five hundred Paces wide. Above this, is the Top 
of the Valley, or the Ridge of the Promontory, 
opening upon a Level Breadth of two hundred 
Paces. From the Top of this Promontory , to the 
left Side of it, there falls a Valley with a gentle 
Defcent, to the Diftance of five hundred Paces, 
where it defcends into another Valley, which di¬ 
vides the Promontory from the feventh Hill. The 
fifth Valley feems to cut through the Ridge of 
the Promontory. This may eafily be difcerned by 
the right and left Defcent of the two Hills which 
lie neareft to it; for there is a very eafy Afcent 
from the Height of this Valley, to the Top of 
either Hill. 


Chap. XVI. 

T H E fixth Hill is juft as long as the Pro¬ 
montory is broad, which is widen’d upon 
this Hill to the Breadth of two thoufand four 
hundred Paces. The City Walls fhoot over the 
Ridge, and the North Side of it down to the 
Sea Shore. You defcend gradually from the 
Top of it within the without the Walls 

it lies upon a Level, and is join’d to the Conti¬ 
nent by a Field in the Suburbs. The broadeft 
part of it is not above eight hundred Paces, the 
narroweft but four hundred. It defcends with a 
treble Declivity; one on the left Hand of the 
Promontory , with an eafy Defcent at South-eaft j 
another on the right falling to the Bay North- 
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Ward, which extends itfelf to the Diftance of 
fifteen hundred Paces. There are two lefler 
Hills, leparated by a fmall Valley, which run 
between them. At the Foot of that lefler Hill 
which ftands neareft to the City Wall, there is 
an AqueduB. Between this Hill and the Bay, 
there formerly flood the Church of the Blaeher- 
?id, which has been recorded in the Writings of 
many Hiftorians. The Foundation of this 
Church was remaining, when I firft arrived at 
Gvnjlantinople. From the FoOt of this Hill, which 
ftands above the Church I have mention’d, there 
rifes a Spring, whofe Waters are convey’d thro’ 
arch’d fubterraneous Paflages into the City, 
wherej appearing above Ground, they flow con- 
ftantly into a Marble Ciftern. That Side of the 
fixth Hill which lies Eaftward, is as long as thd 
Hill itfelf; but does not, in all parts of It, fall 
with the fame Defeent. For the Defcent varies, 
according as the Valley adjoining lies higher of 
lower. Where the Valley lies upon the Level, 
the Pitch of the Hill rifes to the Height of fix 
hundred Paces; where it does not lie fo low, ’tis 
not above five hundred Paces high; Where It ri¬ 
fes higher, not above four hundred. Nor does 
this Side of the Hill (hoot only Eaftward, but 
does alfo, on the right Side of it, projedt North¬ 
ward, and on the left Side of it extend itfelf full 
South-weft. The Plain on the Shore, which 
lies between the Foot of the Hill and the Bay, 
in the narrow part of it, is not above eight hun¬ 
dred Paces broad, I mean in that Flace where 
the Church of the Blacherna flood formerly, as 
did alfo a 'triclinium ; but farther on it winds 

round 
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round into the third Valley, and widens much 
more. 


Chap. XVII. 

Qf the Valley which divides the Promon¬ 
tory from the feventh Hill. 

T H E Valley which divides the feventh from 
the fix Hills of the Promontory , is an ealy 
Pelcent. It extends itfelf in Length to the Pi¬ 
ttance of four thoufand Paces, if you take in the 
Plain on the Sea Shore. If you exclude that, and 
take your Dimenfions from the winding of the 
feventh Hill, 'tis not above three thoufand three 
hundred Paces long. It lies lb much upon a Le¬ 
vel, that you cannot perceive by walking it, that 
it has the leaft Afcent j yet you may discover by 
the Difcernment of the Eye that it fenfibly leng¬ 
thens and widens idelf into a greater Breadth. It 
bounds the Sides of the third and the fifth Valley, 
and the loweft Eminences of the fifth and fixth 
Hills. It is full of Gardens and pleafant Mea¬ 
dows. Here the Soldiers lbmetimes adt their 
Mock-Fights. There’s a Rivulet which runs, 
through the Middle of it, which is often dry in 
Summer Time. 


Chap. 
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Of the feventh Hill. 

T ^HE feventh Hill is called the Xerolophos, oa 
which ftands the Pillar of Arcadius. This 
Hill is little lefs than twelve thoufand Paces in 
Circumference, and contains more than a third 
Part of the City. The other two Parts are com¬ 
prehended in the Compafs of the Promontory , 
which is above twenty thoufand Paces in Circum¬ 
ference. By Paces, I would here be thought to 
mean the ordinary Steps we; take in Walking, 
which I cannot exadtly reduce to a juft Menfura- 
tion with the Roman Pace, byreafon of the Turn¬ 
ings and Windings of the Ways, and the Diffe¬ 
rences of Paces, which are longer or fhorter, ac¬ 
cording to the different Afcents and Defcents of 
the Ground we walk. This Hill makes the third 
Angle of the City, from whence Conjiantinople is 
look'd upon to be of a triangular Figure. It lies 
Shelving with a very moderate Defcent, and has 
a double Declivity j one of which falls gently in¬ 
to the Valley, which divides the feventh Hill from 
the Promontory, and is of an equal Length with the 
Valley itfelf. The other Defcent, which partly 
lies to theSouth-eaft, and partly to the South, falls 
into the Propontis, and is in fome Places five hun¬ 
dred Paces fteep, in others four hundred, three 
hundred, a hundred, nay even fifty, till it comes 
to the Point of the third Angle of the City, whence 

F a large 
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a large Plain fhoots out towards the Sea, tyhich, 
in different Places, is of a different Breadth. The 
Entrance of this Plain, at the Angle of the City 
juft mention’d, is very narrow; it afterwards wi¬ 
dens, which is occftfioned by the Winding of one 
of its Sides, from whence it gently rifes to the 
Foot of a fmall Hill, where ’tis four hundred 
Paces broad j onwards it is ftraiten’d into fifty, 
and afterwards is widen’d into a Breadth of a hun¬ 
dred Paces only. The End of this Plain, to the 
Diftance of a thoufand Paces, is more than four 
hundred Paces broad. On the Ridge of this Hill, 
there is a Plain of fome Length and Breadth ; the 
Hill itfelf is bounded by the Lind Wall, and on 
the Top of it is a Ciftern which is call’d Mocifidj 
which is wholly unroof’d, and ft ripp’d of its Pil¬ 
lars. This Ciftern is nine hundred and feventy 
Paces in Circumference. The Walls of it, which 
ire made of fquared Free-ftone, are ftill remain¬ 
ing; and the Ground where It ftands, is now 
turn’d into a Garden. 

Thus is it that I have laid before the Reader a 
Plan or Dejcripfioti of the Situation of the City of 
Conjlarttinopkj by which means the Situation of 
the Wards of that City will be more eafily difco- 
vered. I hope I fhall not be thought to have 
dwelt too long on this Subject, fince a verbal De¬ 
lineation of it is the moft concife way of coming 
to the Knowledge of it. For although Confian - 
tinople , by reafon of the Eminency of its Situa¬ 
tion, affords a moft agreeable Profpedf at the re- 
moteft Diftance, yet thus to particularize the fe- 
veral Parts of the City, leads the Reader into a 
more exad and more expeditious Infight into it, 

than 
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than any other Method of Information whatlo- 
ever. 


Char. XIX. 

Of the Walls of the City. 

I H E Walls of Conjiantinople , in feme Places, 
are built with fquaredFree-ftone, in others 
rough Stone, and in many Places with an 
Intermixture of Brick and Stone together. The 
Walls on the Land Side are double, fecured with 
a large Ditch five and twenty Paces broad. One 
of the Walls is carry’d fomewhat farther than the 
Length of the Ditch, and is very ftrongly fortifi-? 
ed. Thefe Walls ftand at eighteen Foot Diftance 
from each other. The inward Wall is very lofty, 
and more than twenty Foot in Thicknefs, upon 
which are built two hundred and fifty Towers 
with Steps, facing the Continent. The outward 
Wall is not above half as big, but has the lame 
Number of Towers. As to the Nature of its For¬ 
tification, the Ground that takes up the Diftance 
between the Ditch and the outward Wall, is 
higher than the adjoining Side of the Ditch, and 
the Ground between the two Walls is higher 
than that. The Countrey opening without the 
Walls is not incumber’d with Buildings, and is 
partly hilly, and partly upon the Level, but chief¬ 
ly upon the latter, fo that you have a delightful 
Proipe£t over the Fields before you, and a very 
extenfive View all about you: And there is no 

F 2 Doubt 
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Doubt to be made, but tliat Confiantinople might 
be made a terrible ftrpng Place. The Walls which 
run round the Sea, are not fo high as the Land 
Walls; they are a plain Building, but very thick, 
and well guarded, with Towers. On the Side of 
the Bay Ceras, 'they are about fifty Paces diftant 
from the Shore. . On the Side of the Bofporus and 
the?Propontis, they are built upon the Shore, ex¬ 
cept where they are difcontinu’d by fome Port or 
Landing-place. Zonaras relates, that Theophilus 
the Emperor hot only repaired, but raifed thefe 
Walls higher, after they had been much impair’d 
by Time, and the Dafhings of the Sea. This is 
alfo confirm’d to us down even to the prefent 
Age; for in many Places of them, I obferv’d the 
Name of ‘Theophilus the Emperor was cut in very 
large Characters. The Emperor Nicephorus was 
hated by his People for levying a Tax upon them, 
which was call’d Diceraton , for repairing thefe 
Walls. I learn from the Conjlitutions of JuJlini- 
an, that in his Time the Walls were commonly 
call’d the old and the new Walls, where he decrees, 
That a larger Fee jhall be paid the Bearers , and 
thofe who attend a Corpfe beyond the new Walls of' 
the City. What 1 would obferve from hence is, 
that the old Walls which were built by Conjlan- 
tine , and that the new Walls which were built by 
Theodofius the Lefs , were both {landing in the 
Reign, of fufiinian. The Walls of old Byzan¬ 
tium I have defcribed in the Beginning of this 
Book; and as to the Condition they were in for¬ 
merly, we may learn more fully from Herodian, 
who writes, that Byzantium was inclofed with a 
very large and a very ftrong Wall, made ©f fquare 
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Stones of a great Size, fo artfully cemented, that 
it was look’d upon as one compared Piece of 
Work. This is alfo confirm’d by the Authority of 
Pau/anias, who tells us, Phat he never Jaw the 
Walls of Babylon, or o/'Memnon, nor ever heard 
of any PerJ’on who hadfeen them : But the Walls of 
Byzantium and Rhodes, fays he, are accounted 
exceeding Jlrong-, and yet the Walls which inclofe 
Meifene are ftrongcr than thefe. . ’Tis-recorded by 
fome Hidorians, that the Athenidns kept their 
Treafury at Byzantium , becaufe it was a well for¬ 
tify’d Place. Whether . thofe Walls which the 
Author of the Ancient Defeription of the Wards 
calls the double Walls are the fame which we lee 
at ■Confiantinople at prefent, or whether they were 
built by ‘ Theodofius , \ leave it to the Judgment of 
the Reader. Thus .far I (hall give my Opinion, 
viz. That they do not feem to me to be entirely 
the fame Walls which that Author deferibes. For 
he places the Church of the Apojlles \n & Ward 
which is near to the Walls of the City, and places 
the fourteenth Ward without the Walls of the 
City, which at prefent, if not all of it, at lead: 
the beft part of it, is within the Walls. I would 
add, that 'Theodofius the Lejs, who reign’d before 
JuJlinian , does not place the Blachernce within 
the Walls of the City, and yet I have the Authori¬ 
ty of Procopius , that thefe were a part of the Sub¬ 
urbs in the Time of JuJlinian , tho’ at prefent 
they are enclofed within the Walls, as were alfo 
the feven Towers, and the Church which was 
built by Stadius , (or rather Studius) who was af¬ 
terwards ConJ’ul. ', 
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Chap. XX. 

Of the Gates of Conftantinople, and the 
feven Towers of Old Byzantium. 

T HE Walls on the Side of the Continent 
have fix Gates j one within the Palace of 
Conjiantine, another, which is call’d the Adriano- 
politan Gate, and a third on the Brow of the fe- 
venth Hill. Befides thefe, there is the Porta Au- 
rea or Gilded Gate , the Gate of Selymbria or Rhe- 
gium, and the Gate of the feven Towers. On the 
Side of the Bay Ceras is the Gate of the Blacher- 
tice, at prefent call’d Xyloporta , feated near the 
third Angle of the City. There are alfo the Gates 
call'd Cynigos, or Porta Palatina, Phanaria, A- 
gia. Porta Jubalica, Farinaria, Lignaria, Se- 
minaria , Pifcaria, the Gate of the Neorium , and 
the Gate of Demetrius , which ftands on the Ridge 
of the firft Hill. On the Side of the Propontis 
there are about five; every one of which has 
Stairs, or-a Landing-place , .and a Haven for Ships, 
befides the Gates of the Imperial Palace. There 
is alfo the Porta Stercoraria , Leonina y Condefca- 
la, two of which ftand at the Foot of the feventh 
Hill. Thofe which have been principally taken 
Notice of by Hiftorians, are the Gates of Cynigos f 
Rbegium and Xylocerum , alfo the Gate of Eugeni¬ 
cs, the Porta Aurea, that Call’d Myriandros, the 
Porta CondeJ'cala , and Porta Carjiana. In old 
Byzantium diere was the Thracian Gate. For we 

are 
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are told by Ipion, that the feven Towers reach’d 
from the Thracian Gate to the Sea, which Cedri * 
tius tells us was the Bay Ceras. If any one fpoke 
any thing in the jfjrft of thefe Towers, it immedi¬ 
ately flew to the fecond, and fo through all the 
reft, fo that you might hear the Voice diftindtly 
repeated in every one of them. Pliny tells the 
very fame Story of Cyzicus. In that City, fays he, 
pear the ‘Thracian Gate there are feven Towers, 
which multiply the Voice by Repetition, or Rei¬ 
teration, more than feven times. This, he adds, 
was look’d upon by the Grecians as fomewhat 
miraculous, and was call’d the Echo. I never 
found any Mention made of the Thracian Gates 
in any Hiftorian but in Pliny, though it is not al¬ 
together improbable, that there wpre fuch Gates; 
there; for Apollonius t in the firjl Book of his Ar-+ 
gonauticks , mentions the Thracian Haven in Cy-> 
zicus-, and Plutarch is very exprefs, that near this 
City there was a Street call’d the Thracian Street. 
This is alfo ^ttefted not only by fome more mo¬ 
dern Writers of Qonftantinople, hut alfo by Dion 
and Xenophon ; the latter of whom writes. That 
when Alcibiades appear’d before the Town, the 
Byzanfians open’d the Thracian Gates to him Cjf 
their own Accord. 
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Chap. XXI. 

Of the long Walk. 

T H E Suburbs and Fields adjoining were in- 
clofed with Walls of fuch an immoderate 
Length, that they extended themfelves from the 
City to the Diftance of a two Days Journey. They- 
were built by Anajlafius the Emperor to prevent, 
the Incurfions of the 1Scythians and Bulgarians^ 
reach’dfrom the Black Sea to, the Pfopontis , were 
forty thoufand Paces remote frorr^the City,, and 
twenty Roman Foot in Breadth. Thefe Walls 
were often taken and batter’d by the barbarous 
Nations, but repair’d by JuJlinian ; and that the 
Soldiers garrifoned there might defend them to the 
beft Advantage, he order’d the Paflages, of one, 
Tower to another to be flopp’d up, no Entrance 
being allow’d, but the Door at the Bottom of the 
Steps, by which'it was afcended; fo that by this 
means it was iufficiently guarded, though the 
Enemies Forces were in the Heart of the City. 
Evagrius the facred Hiftorian tells us, that Ana~ 
Jlafius built the long Wall, which was two hun¬ 
dred and eighty Furlongs diftant from the City, 
that it reach’d from Sea to Sea, was four hundred 
Furlongs in Length, that it was a good Security 
to thofe who fail’d out of the Black Sea to the 
Propontis , and that it put a Stop to the Excurfions 
of the barbarous Nations. 

The End of the Eirjl Book. 
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Chap. I. 

Of the Buildings and Monuments of Old 
Byzantium and Conftantinople, cal~ 
ted New Rome. 

AVIN G defcrib’d the Figure and Ex¬ 
tent of the City, and having particu¬ 
larized the Situation of the Jensen Hills, 
I (hall proceed to confider what Build¬ 
ings and Monuments Conjlantinople- 
anciently had, or now has, and into how many 

Wards 
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Wprds it was divided- For when I accidentally 
fell upon this Division of the City into Wards, in 
an ancient Manufcript written above one thoufand 
Years ago, by a Gentleman more noble by his 
Birth than his Writings, I was in hopes, with 
fome Eafe, to have traced out the ancient City } 
l?ut the barbarous Mahometans have either fo de- 
molifh’d thofe venerable and'truly heroick Orna¬ 
ments which diftinguifh’d it, to adorn their own 
paultry Houfes, or entirely buried them in their 
own Ruins, that in very few Places you (hall fee 
any Remains of an old Foundation. I omit to men¬ 
tion the Fires and other Devastations, committed 
not only by the Savages of other Countries, but 
the great Havock lately made by the Turks them- 
ielves, who for the laft hundred Years have incef-, 
fantly endeavour’d entirely to deface and deftroy 
it, by building upon it in fo different a Manner, 
that thofe who have formerly feen fome parts of it, 
fcarce know its ancient Situation. Confider far¬ 
ther the profound Ignorance of the Greeks to. pre- 
fent. There is fcarce a Man of them who either 
knows, or hasfo much as an Inclination to know, 
where their Antiquities are. Nay, their Priells. 
are fo heedlefs and negligent in this Refpedt, that 
they will not make the lead Enquiry themfelves 
about thofe Places, where but a few Years fince 
very magnificent Temples were, (landing, and fo. 
very cenforious are they, as to condemn thole that 
do. However, that I bright nqt paf^ away my 
Time ufelefsly, while I was, in Expectation of Re¬ 
mittances from my Royal Mafter, for purchafing 
all the ancient Manufcripts \ could meet with, I 
made it my Bufinefe, by all the Marks of Antiqui- 
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ty I was capable of obferving, to make what Dif- 
coveries I could. In my Defcription of the an¬ 
cient Monuments, I fhall obferve the fame Me¬ 
thod I did in the Defcriptiori of the Hills. I 
fhall confider them in the Order the Hills (land, 
or as I find them in the different Wards of the 
City; which, like Old Rom , was divided into 
fourteen Wards 


Chap. II. 

Of the Ancient Monuments of the firji 
Hill, and of thefirfi Ward of the City. 

X HE firft Hill, which Pliny fometimes calls 
Chryfoceras, and fometimes Auri Cornu, 
gh this was a Miftake, as appears from what 
I have wrote concerning the 'Thracian Bofporus) 
Dionyfius a Byzantian calls the Promontory of the 
Bofporus. There are two Reafofis ajjigned fays he, 
why’tis call’d the Promontory of the Bofporus; the 
one is, as fame fay, becaufe a Cow fiung with a 
Gad-Bee forded over it. Others more fabuloufly re¬ 
port, that Io, the Daughter of Inachus, being 
changed into a Cow, fwam acrofs it, when jhe went 
into Afa. The fame Author, fpeaking of a Place 
call’d Semyjlra, tells us, that Byzantium had been 
founded there, had not a Raven fnatched a Part 
of the Sacrifice, they offer’d upon their landing, 
out of the Fire, and carry’d it to the Promontory 
of the Bofporus. This they look’d upon as a Token 
from the Gods, that they fhould found their City 
there. The feme Writer, fpeaking in another 
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Place of a Promontory call’d Metopum , oppofitc 
to the firft Hill of Conflantinople , this Promontory , 
he adds, faces the City, and lies diredlly againfl 
the Promontory of the Bo/porusy and the fame 
Author informs us, that a little above the Promon¬ 
tory of the Bofporm , there was an Altar erefted to 
Mweryva, who was call’d Ecbafla, or Egrejforia, 
becaufe thofe who tranfplanted the Colony hither, 
fally’d out from thence, with a Bravery equal to 
thofe, who fight for their Countrey. We might 
alio call her Ecbateria , under .which Name, as 
HeJ'ychius reports', Diana was worfhipped in Siph- 
nus. He adds farther, that upon the fame Pro¬ 
montory flood the old Temple of Neptune , and be¬ 
low it, upon the Plain, that the Byzantiah Youth 
exjercifed themfelves in Horfe-racing, driving the 
ChariotjWrefllingjand other Martial Sports; and 
laftly, that at the Foot of the Promontory flood a 
Bay call’d Ceras, which had three Havens, forti¬ 
fy’d with three Cittadels, and high Sand-banks, 
upon it flood the Caflle of Byzantium, of which 
Xenophon takes Notice, when he tells us, that the 
Men under his Conimand, having forc’d their 
Way into the Town, the Inhabitant's fearing they 
fhould be put to the Sword if their City was 
taken, feme fled to the adjoining Promontory, 
Others to the Sea, and that fome of them fleer¬ 
ing about a long time in a Fifher-boat, made at 
lafl a landing, got into a Tower, from thence 
made Signals of Diftrefs, and were affifled at lafl 
by the People of Chalcedon. And not only the 
Caflle of old Byzantium was built upon the firft 
Hill, but Hiflorians allure us, that the Emperours 
of Conflantinople likewife continu’d, a Fortrefs, 
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there, when they tell us, that to keep off the Ene¬ 
my from entring the Port, they laid a Boom acrofs 
the River, from the Cittadel to the Caftle of Ga¬ 
latia! Nay, even at this Day, the Grand Seignor 
has a Cittadel there, fortify’d with thick Walls, 
which enclofe his fpacious Gardens on all fides. 
In old Byzantium there was a Place call’d the 
‘Thracian Field, lying upon a Level, and not in¬ 
cumber’d with Houfes. It was upon this Plain 
that Xenophon drew up in Military Order the Gre¬ 
cian Army. He informs us, in his Book of his 
Hellenici, that this Field was near the Thracian 
Gate; they open’d, fays he, the Gates adjoining 
the Thracian Field: And in the 7 th Book of the 
Expedition of Cyrus, fpeaking of a Place, feated 
near the Walls of Byzantium , where he ranged- 
hisArmy in order of Battle, he tells us, that the moft. 
convenient Place to draw up, or mufler an Army 
is, the Thracian Field; becaufe, as he goes on, 
’ris free of Houfes, and upon a Plain. I obferv’d 
before, that the feven Towers of Byzantium reach’d 
from the Thracian Gate to the Sea; Georgius. 
Cedrinus aflerts, that they reach’d to the Northern- 
Sea, that is, to the Bay call’d Ceras. Herodotus 
attefts, that in old Byzantium flood an Altar e- 
redted to Diana Orthofa , and a Temple dedicated 
to Bacchus. Darius, fays he, upon viewing the 
Black Sea, came back to the Bridge, and erelded 
upon the Bofporus two Stone Columns, on which he 
order’d to be engraven the Aflyrian and Greek 
Alphabets. The Byzantians afterwards removed 
them into the City, near to the Altar of Diana Or- 
thofia. The Greek Alphabet was what they re¬ 
tain’d\ and made ufe oj. The Column with the Af- 
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fvrian Charafters they left remaining near the 
Temple of Bacchus, where they had fix'd it. Lauren- 
tius tranflates the Greek Word Orthofia, EreBa, 
but he had tranflated it more properly, had he 
call’d her EreBoria, or ErcBrix, becaufe as be¬ 
ing the Goddefs of Child-birth (he raifes up, or 
recovers Women in Labour. This I collect to be 
the true Senfe of the Word, not only from (eve- 
ral Authors, but from Plutarch, who in his Book 
of Rivers, has this Story: Proud Teuthras, King 
of Myfia, fays he, with his Retinue of Spearmen 
chas'd a Boar , whichfed into the Temple of Diana 
Orthofia to implore her AJfflance. As they were 
all driving furioufy into the Temple, the Boar 
cry'd out with an audible human Vnee, Let your 
Companion, Royal Sir, be (hewn to one whom 
Diana brought into the World. Teuthras en¬ 
raged at this , few the Creature. Diana refenting 
.the Affront , threw the King into a Phrenzy, and 
punijked him with ulcerous Sores. He could not 
bear the Indignity of his Punijhment , and Jo retired 
to the Mountains. His Mother Lyfippa, immedi¬ 
ately, with the Frophet Polyidius, who inform'd 
her of the Occafion of her Son’s Sufferings, hafens 
in Search of him , and by J'acrifcing to Diana J'ome 
Oxen, reconciles her to him. When Jhe perceiv’d 
her Son return’d to his Senfes, Jhe ereBed an Altar 
to Diana Orthofia, and near it placed a Golden 
Boar , with a Man’s Head upon his Shoulders. Be¬ 
fore the Deftrudtion of Byzantium by Severus, 
both the Altar and the Boar were (landing, in 
the firfi: Valley of the firfi Hill. Since Conflan - 
fantine rebuilt the City, the firll Hill included in 
it the firfi Ward, which contain’d the Houfe of 
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Plad did Augtijla , that alfo of the moft noble* 
Marina , and the Baths of Arcadius. I learn this 
from the ancient Divilion of the City into Wards , 
though I muft confefs myfelf at a Lofs, to 
know in what Part of the City the firft Ward 
began* nor can I make any fuch Difcovery from 
the Remains of any ancient Buildings, Which are" 
now entirely deftroy’d. However, thus much 
inay be inferred from Procopius , Who has it upon 
Record, that when you fail from the Propontis tor 
the Eaftern Part of the City, there ftand the 
publick Baths, built by Arcadius. In this Place, 
fays he, JuJlinian built a Court, which was en- 
eompafled with fo calm a Sea, that when you 
Walk’d in the Galleries, you might difcpurie au¬ 
dibly with the Sailors. It made a very beautiful, 
a very delightful,- and moft magnificent ProfpeCt: 
It was fann’d with gentle Breezes, fupported 
with lofty Columns, and laid with the moft cu-- 
rious Marble, which like the Sun, reflected at 
moft amazing Luftre: It was alfo adorn’d with 
abundance of Marble and brazen Statues, ftnifh’d 
to the niceft Perfection j a lovely Scene to the! 
Spectators! The Reader, had he feen it, would 
have taken it to have been the Work of Phidias , 
Lyfippus, or Praxiteles. Upon a high Pillar of 
Porphyry Marble, in the fame Place, ftood the' 
Statue of the Emprefs ‘Theodora, addreffing herfelf, 
as it were, to him for building fo noble a Struc¬ 
ture. The Beauty of the Column is exceedingly 
furprifmg, yet does it by no means come up to' 
that inconceivable inexpreflible Gracefulnefs and 
Dignity you fed in the Statue. From thefe Words 
of Procopius, as I would obferve by the By, that 
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that Pillar now (landing upon a Defcent, lying 
Eaftward of the Grand Seignor’s Palace, is not 
the fame with that upon which Theodora was 
erefted, as fome are? of Opinion it is; becaufe it 
is neither of a Porphyry Colour, and is at too re¬ 
mote a Diftance form the Court; fo would I have 
the Reader underhand, that the fir ft Ward con¬ 
tain’d in it the Length of the firft Hill, which 
is bounded on three Sides by the Sea. I find not 
only in many Hijlorians, but alfo in Suidas the 
Grammarian , that the Statue of Arcadia , the fe- 
cond Wife of Zeno, hood in the Arcadian Baths, 
near the. Places call’d the Bathra, from the Stairs 
by which you afcend them. I find alfo in that 
Place two Statues of Verina, the Wife of Leo 
Magnus , one in the Northern Part of the City, near 
the Church of St. Agathonicus beyond the Bathra , 
the other on that Side of the City where (lands 
the Church of St. Barbara: The firft was eredted 
by Leo in his Life-time, the fecond fince his Death; 
when upon the Flight of Zeno , his Son in Law, 
his Brother Bajilifcus was crown’d Emperor in his 
(lead. I have reafon to believe, when I confider 
the natural Situation and Order in which the 
Wards (land, that Part of the fecond Ward was 
inclos’d in the Palace: For this Ward , according 
to the ancient Defcription of it, at its firfl: En¬ 
trance (lood upon a Level; at fome Diftance it 
rofe by a gentle Afcent, and at laft, with very 
deep Precipices, fell into the Sea. I am of Opi¬ 
nion, that thefe Precipices defcended on that Spot 
of Ground where the Kitchens, and Bagnio's of 
the Grand Seignor (land at prefent. But where- 
ever they might (land in ancient Times, all the 

deep 
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fleep Places that were formerly enclofed within 
the Palace are now levell’d, where now there 
flands an old Church commonly call’d Sophia the 
LeJ’s. Some of the moil ancient Inhabitants af¬ 
firm it to be the Church of St. Irene, which So¬ 
crates tells us was built by Confiantine the Great. 
I take it to be the fame Church which the People 
of the fecond Ward call the Old Church. I have 
Reafon alfo to believe, that the other Part of the 
fecond Ward flood without the Palace , from the 
Situation of the Churches and Bagnio’s, which the 
fecond Ward enclofes. For Zonaras and other 
Hiftorians aflert, that the Church, which former¬ 
ly went by the Name of the Great Church, was 
afterwards call’d the Church of St. Sophia, which 
etfery body knows flood without the Enclofure of 
the Palace. I have reafon to conjecture alio, that 
the Palace of Maximinus formerly flood within 
the Verge of the Court, from the following In- 
fcription made in its Commendation by Cyrus, 
once a Conful and Nobleman of Rome. 

Great Maximinus rais’d this noble Pile-, 

From hence to Lengths unmeafurable I view 
Unbounded ProfpeBs for behind me ft and 
The City , and Bithynia’r beauteous 'Towns. 

The Jwelling Ocean rolls its Wczves before me-. 
When near my Doors, it moves but Jlowly on. 
Delighted to behold the lovely LandJ'cape 
Of blooming Trees, gay Seats, and floating Ships, 
The City’s riftng Towers, and pleafmg Site. 
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Chap. III. 

Of the Church of St. Sophia. 

T HE rtiodern Writers among the Greeks Will 
have it, that the Church of St. Sophia was 
firft built by the Emperor Conjlantius, the Son of 
Conjiantine the Great, and arch’d atTdp, not with 
Brick-work, but a wooden Roof. In the Time 
t>f T heodojius, when the fecond Synod was held 
there, the Arians riling in Sedition, burnt it. It 
was after rebuilt by 'Theodojiiis the Great, and beau¬ 
tified with Arches of a cyliridrick Form. The 
fame Writer tells us, that it was' burnt a fecond 
time in the Reign of Juft ini an but Zofom&n, an 
ancient and creditable Author, records it, that in 
the Time of T’heodojiut the Lefs, when there were 
warm Debates in the great Church, about expel¬ 
ling St. Chryfoflom the Synod, it was all on a hid¬ 
den in a Blaze, thofe who adhered to him throw¬ 
ing Fire into it, with an Intention to burn down 
the Church, and to deflroy all that were in it. 
Procopius will have it, that it was firft burnt down 
in the Reign of JuJiiman, who rebuilt it in the 
fame Figure it ftands atprefent; but he does not 
tell us, whether it ftands on the fame Spot of 
Ground or not; fo that it remains doubtful from 
this Author, who is not fo much to be depended 
upon, though he has a Catalogue of the Names 
of the Perfons of whom Juft ini an purchas’d the 
Houfes where it flood before the Fire. An An- 
• - - dent 
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dent Defcription of the City, wrote be^orejujlinian’s 
Time, feems to fix it in another Place; for the 
great Church and the old Church, the Author places 
in the fecond Ward , the Forum of Auguftus in the 
fourth, which I (hall make appear flood near the 
Church of St. Sophia. Zonaras fays, that Ju- 
Jlinian built it much larger from the old Founda¬ 
tion ; but ’tis much to be queflion’d, whether Ju- 
Jlinian purchas’d the neighbouring fjoufes for its 
Enlargement. As to the Forum of fuguflus, and 
the great Church's being placed in. different Wards, 
we cannot from hence conclude, that they did 
not Hand near one another. So that when Ju-r 
ftinian had enlarged and beautify’d it, and adorn¬ 
ed it with a great Variety of Metal-work, when 
he had built the Walls and Roof with Brick, and 
to ftrengthem them the more, had cramp’d them 
in many Places with Iron-work, ufing no Rafters 
in the whole Fabrick for fear of Fire; although 
it has hitherto efcaped the Flames, yet has it 
been often damaged and endanger’d by feveral Ac¬ 
cidents, even from the Time of its Rebuilding. 
For the Eaftern Arch before it was finifh’d, bore 
with its Weight fo hard upon the Pillars, that in 
all Probability it had fell, had not the Architect 
been very expeditious in finifhing it; when bear¬ 
ing upon its own Curvature, it laid lefs heavy up¬ 
on the Pillars which fupported it.. The two Nor¬ 
thern and Southern Arches bore fo hard upon the 
Pillars and Foundation, that the Tops of the Pil¬ 
lars began to fly; and had funk, if the Workmen 
had not with the greateft Skill taken them down, 
and afterwards replaced them, when the Green- 
nefs and Moiflure of the Building was fomewhat 
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abated. The Church however, at the Emperor’s 
great Expence, and by the indefatigable Induftry 
of the Workmen, was at laft finifh’d; yet in his 
own Time it was grievoufly {hock’d by an Earth¬ 
quake, by which, as Agathius writes, the Tower 
above the Roof was much {hatter’d in the Middle 
of it; fo that the Emperor was obliged to repair 
and ftrengthen it, railing it much higher than it 
was before. This was done when Anthemius the 
firft Architect was dead. However young IJidorus , 
and fome other Architects who fucceeded him, 
notwithftanding the Errors committed in the for¬ 
mer Building, did not judge it neceflary to take 
down the Eaftern or Weftern Arches, but widen’d 
the North and South Arches, and fo vifibly enlar¬ 
ged them, that the whole Building feem’d more 
regular and uniform; fo that it was evident to the 
Eye of the Spectator, that the Sides of the Church, 
which terminated with their Arches in the Roof, 
were of an equal Dimenfion; and that the Archi¬ 
tects had with fo much Skill contracted the vaft 
Vacuity of the Body of the Church into fo nar¬ 
row a Compafs at the Top, that the whole Stru¬ 
cture feem’d very proportionate and agreeable. A- 
bove the Arches, in the Middle of the Church, 
they raifed a Dome or Cupola to a very great Height, 
which was regular, and not fo round at Top as u- 
lual, but more fpiked, and better contrived for 
the Security of the Building. Zonaras writes, 
That the great Church being finilhed and confe- 
crated; it happen’d that the Eaftern Arch was 
thrown down by an Earthquake, which broke 
the Pulpit and the Communion-Table, but was 
afterwards rebuilt by JuJUnian, who raifed it 
• - twenty 
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twenty five Foot higher than it was before. The 
fame Report, almoft Word for Word, is given by 
Cedrinus. He alio built other Pillars proportiona¬ 
ble to the Weight of the Arch which bore upon 
them. On the Outfide of the Church he built a 
Pair of Winding-fteps againft the Pillars, near to 
the Church, which rifing from the Ground to 
the Roof of it, fupport the Pillars, and the 
Arches. Other Writers, but of lefs Note, will 
have it, that by the Earth-quake above-mention d 
the Roof of the Church was thrown down, but 
that the Arches flood fecure, that the Emperor 
rebuilt the Roof, but lower than before by twenty 
five Foot. I could, for my own part, bear with 
this Relation, if thefe Hiftorians would agree with 
me, that the Church was afterwards fhock d with 
other Earth-quakes, and then built lower than it 
Hood before. For when Evagrius tells us that 
yuftinitin raifed it to luch an Height, that within 
fide of it you could fearce fee the Top, and that 
the Defcent was fo deep, that it was dangerous 
to look from the Height of it downwards, it is 
very probable, that JuJiinian only raifed it to its 
former Height. Cedt'inus relates, that Bajilius the 
Emperor gave Orders for repairing, and ftrength- 
ening the great Weftern Arch, which was very 
much fhatter’d by an Earth-quake, and likely to 
fall. Nicephorus inveighs bitterly againft the Em- 
prefs Anna, who in the Reign of Catacofmus, fa- 
crilegioufty robb’d the Church of all its Furniture 
and Ornaments, and exclaims heavily, that the 
Tyranny, Oppreffion, and the different Se&s and 
Opinions of thofe Times, were the chief Occafiotv 
of the Deftruftion of this Church: For, as he fub- 
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jdins, one Midnight when the Sky was very clear, 
one of the Eaftern Arches fell to the Ground, 
and brought that Part of the Roof, which it fup- 
ported, after it, which broke down the Pulpit, 
the Images which adorn’d it, and demolifhed the 
'middle Galleries. He adds farther, that it was 
the Opinion of many in thofe Times, that if An- 
zdronicus the Emperor had not built Buttreffes on 
the Eaft-fide of the Church, it had wholly funk 
into Ruines. Evagrius determines the Length of 
the Churdh in the following manner: From the 
Arch, where the bloodlefs Sacrifice is offer’d, to 
the Gate oppofite to it, it is an hundred and 
ninety Foot long; from North to South it is a 
hundred and fifteen Foot broad; and from the 
Pavement to the Center of the Roof, it is a hun¬ 
dred and eighty Foot high. It was dangerous for 
me to meafure its Length from Eaft to Weft, 
fo that I was obliged to have the Dimenfions of 
it taken for me by a Turk , who made his Re¬ 
port, that the Church wastwo hundred and thirteen 
Foot in Breadth, two hundred and forty in Length, 
and from the Pavement to the higheft Curvature 
of the Arches, a hundred *and forty two Foot in 
Height. The Fellow never meafured the Roof: 
If he had taken the Height of it true, he had 
found but a fmall Difference between his own 
’Account and that of Evagrius. Should the Reader 
defire to be inform’d more at large of the Dimen¬ 
fions, and the Architecture of this Church, as it 
ftood in former Times, let him confult Procopius , 
Agathius , Paulus Florus, and Evagrius. What the 
Architecture and Dimenfions of it are at prefent, I 
fliall, as far as my Obfervations have reach’d, de- 
fcribe more fully in the following Chapter. 

Chap, 
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Chap. IV. 

A Defcription of the Church of St. Sophia, 
as it now appears. 

I HE Walls and Roof of this Church are 
built with Brick. The Infide of the Walls 
; Church are incrufted with elegant Marble 
pf feveral Kinds. All its Materials are the moft 
valuable Productions of Nature, fo that the Pro- 
fpeCt of it employs the Thoughts of the Spectator 
with Delight and Admiration. The Roof of it is 
a furprizing Piece of gilded Mofaick Work, whicn 
reflects fuch a Luflre upon the Eye, that even the 
Barbarians who behold it, are wonderfully taken 
with the Sight of it. This Roof is fupported 
with eight Pillars, four of the largefl: and tailed: 
pf which bear up the four Arches which fupporr 
the Roof. Two of thefe Arches, viz. the Nor¬ 
thern and Southern, bear at the Bottom of their 
Curvature upon a thin Wall full of Windows, 
which Wall is ftrengthen’d by two Ranges of Pil¬ 
lars {landing one above another. In the lower 
Range {land eight Pillars, which rife from the 
Pavement, the fix above them fupport the thin 
Wall. The Eaflern and Weftern Arches have 
neither a Wall nor a Pillar to fupport them, but 
are fo open, that they make the Body of the 
Church appear more large. For thefe Arches 
projecting beyond the former, bear upon four o- 
\ber Arches, which are fupported by tw<? fmali 
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and two large Pillars: For the four large Pillars 
do not only bear up the four great Arches, but 
every one of them does alfo fupport two fmall 
Arches, one of which extends itfelf length-ways, 
the other crois-ways of the Church; by which 
means the Church is lengthen’d and widen’d to a 
great Diftance ; for on the Eaft and Weft Side of 
it there are two Semi-domes which are join’d to the 
Cupola in fuch a Manner, that they have the fame 
Roof within the Church, though without it the 
Roofs feem to be diftindt. Thefe Semi-domes are 
a great Ornament to the Cupola , which rifes very 
highly above them. The Breadth of the Church 
is widen’d beyond the Dome with Arches and Pil¬ 
lars, and the Northern and Southern Wall, which 
form the three upper and three lower Galleries, 
which are incruftea with elegant Marble of dif¬ 
ferent Kinds, the Roof of them being cover’d 
with Morefco Mofaick Work, finely gilded. Eve¬ 
ry Arch which lies acrofs the Church bears only 
upon one Pillar, for one End of their Curvatures 
is lupported by the outward Wall of the Church, 
which bears upon large Pillars, from whence there 
rife four Arches, which on both Sides of the 
Church are fupported by the Wall. Two of thefe 
Arches bear up the Roof of the three lower Gal¬ 
leries, and the other two fupport the Roof of the 
three upper Galleries, the Sides of which bear 
upon Walls, and Arche?, and Pillars. Hence it 
is, that if we confider the Infide of the Church 
by itfelf; as enclofed by its Pillars and Columns, 
we difcover it to be of an oval Figure; whereas 
if we view the whole Space of it without thefe 
Pillars, it is a perfect Square. For the upper and 

the 
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the lpwer Galleries, which are the Wings of the 
Church, adjoin to it in fuch a Manner, that if 
we meafure it from the Pavement to the Bottom 
of the Curvature of the upper Galleries, ’tis of a 
fquare Figure, but as contracted within the En- 
clofure of the four large and the four fmaller Pil¬ 
lars, as far as the Curvature of the four Arches 
of the Dome , it is entirely of an oval Form. The 
Form of the Galleries is as follows: On three 
Sides of them they are built in a fquare Manner : 
The fourth Side of them, which looks into the 
Church, is of an oval Figure, as is the Church it- 
felf. The Roofs of thefe Galleries are fupported 
with Arches and Columns. I fhall give the Rea¬ 
der a Defcription of three of them, by which 
means he may eafily form a Judgment of the 
reft, for they are all of one Form. Thofe I fhall 
take Notice of, are the three upper Galleries on 
the North Side of the Church. The firft of thefe 
Galleries has two Fronts, and looks both Eaftward 
and Northward. The two Sides of this Gallery 
rife from the Wall of the Church, and end in an 
Arch. In the Middle of each Side of it there are 
three fquare Columns five Foot and nine Inches 
in Circumference, which are made the Jambs of 
the Windows. Thefe Pillars fupport three other 
fquare Pillars, which are all made of blue and 
white Marble. The Side which faces the Body 
of the Church is adorn’d with fix Pillars of green 
Marble, (landing below the Arch which fupports 
an Eaftern Semi-dome , whofe Shafts at the Bot¬ 
tom of them are feven Foot and eight Digits in 
Compafs. The Intercolumniatiom of thefe Pillars 
being little left than feven Foot and eleven Digits 
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wide, arc ftrengthen’d with Marble Clofures which 
are four Foot high, fo that thofe who lean upon 
them, have a full View of all the upper and lower 
part of the Church. That Side which parts the 
firft and fecond Gallery, reaching from the out¬ 
ward Wall Northward, to the great Pillar which 
fupports the Dome, is forty four Foot in Length, 
part of which is adorn’d with Pillars, and an Arch 
which fupports the Dome. You pafs through 
this into the fecond Gallery, the Breadth of which 
is twenty four Foot, and it is made up of the 
Arch of a Pillar, and a Wall which is a part of 
one of the Wings of the Church, and extends it-* 
felf as far as the Roof of the Dome. This Gallery, 
at both Ends of it, is bom up by Arches and 
Walls. In the Middle of it, it is fuppprred by 
four white Pillars fpeckled with blue, the Shafts 
of which are feven Foot in Compafs. ’Tis of a 
fquare Figure, and, as I obferv’d, bears upon 
Arches and Walls. Thefe Arches, at one End of 
them, rife behind two of the large Pillars which 
fupport the Dome ; at the other End they bear up¬ 
on Pillars which rife within Side of the Walls, 
and fupport the four large Pillars. The outer 
Side of this Gallery is fupported with eight fquare 
Pillars, which are fix Foot in Compals! There 
rifes in the Middle of them a Pillar of a larger 
Size. Thefe Pillars are inftead of Jambs for the 
Windows; and above them there are other Pil-* 
lars, which are alfo Jambs to other Windows, 
Thefe Windows, which below and above are fix-* 
teen in Number, do very much enlighten thk fe- 
fond or Middle Gallery. The Front of this Gal-, 
lpry, facing the Church, is beautified with fix 
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Pillars of green Marble. The Intercolumniationt 
of them, like thofe of the firft. Gallery, have their 
Marble Clofufes at Bottom. From this middle 
Gallery you pals through an. Arch into the third 
Gallery, which is much like the firft in- its 
Length, Windows, Jambs and Pillars. The Roof 
of it is fupported with four Pillars, and the Side 
of it towards the Church with fix green Pil¬ 
lars. There are alfo fo,ur green Marble^ Pillars 
which fupport one of the Weftern Semi-dom?s , 
which ftands between two other Pillars. Thefe 
Pillars ftand two and two together, and between 
them are rais’d two leffer Pillars, made after the 
Ionic Order. At the Weftern Door of the Church, 
there are inftead of a Vejiibulum> two Portico’s , 
the lower of which lies upon a Level witti the 
Church itfelf. The upper, leads to the Womens 
Galleries. Both of them in Length the Widenefe 
of the Church, and twenty eight Foot in Breadth, 
The Portico over it is fituate between the Pil¬ 
lars which fupport the Weftern Semi-dome and 
the Windows. .Tor both in the Infide and Out- 
fide of it, ’tis fupported with eight Pillars, be¬ 
tween which, the Windows both in the upper 
and lower Galleries, caft a great Light into the 
Church. There is nothing parts this Portico and 
the Womens Galleries, but the Pillars which bear 
up the Roof of the Portico ; for the Pavement of 
the Portico lies upon the fame Level with the 
Pavement of the Galleries. The Infide of the 
lower Portico is enclofed with Walls, which are 
lined with a deledlable Variety of Marble, and is 
cover’d at Top with curious Morefco Mofaick 
Work, very beautifully gilded. On the Eaft Side 
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the Portico are Doors which open into the Church; 
on the Weft End of it you go out at five Brafs 
folding Doors into a Portico that ftands without 
the Church, and from thence you pals into a 
Court, where there are feveral Springs conftant- 
ly running, to which there is a very deep De- 
fcent by many Steps. At the Ends of thefe Por¬ 
tico’s there are two Places of Entrance into the 
Church, one on the Northern Side of it, and an¬ 
other with fix folding Doors on the South. Thefe 
Doors formerly were all of Brafs, at prefent three 
only of them are fo, but curioufly wrought. The 
Church has alfo two folding Doors on the Eaft 
Side of it. There are alfo feme Doors in the Sides 
of it, which were formerly open’d, but are now 
kept ^fbut. The Infide of the Church is very 
light, by reafon of the Multitude of Windows 
about it. The high Wall, which between the 
great Arches and the Cupola is of a circular Fi¬ 
gure, let in the Light at forty Windows. The 
Walls under the Arches are enlighten’d with twen¬ 
ty fix Windows, the Middle of the Galleries with 
thirty two, and the Ends of them with more than 
twenty. I fhall take no Notice of the Lights of 
the two Weftern and the four lower Galleries, 
nor thofe of the two Semi-domes , nor thofe of the 
SanSlum SanSlorum, and the upper Portico, which 
I omitted to count, by reafon of the great Number 
of them. The largeft Entrance into this Church 
is on the Weft Side of it, where you do not afcend 
the Pavement as formerly, and as the Romans 
did their Pantheon, nor do you defcend into it by 
five Steps. You go up to the Top of the Church 
by four Pair of winding Stairs, not winding round 
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in the Manner of a Cockle-lhell, as <Cedrinus re¬ 
ports, but turning more upon the Square, and 
work’d by the Line. Thefe Stairs rife with a ve¬ 
ry eafy Afcent, and are cut out of large Marble 
Tables. Every Turning of thefe Stairs is nine¬ 
teen Foot and a half high, and five Foot broad. 
Above thefe there is another Pair of winding 
Stairs which reach to the Top of the Church. 
You muft afcend thefe when you gQ to the upper 
Galleries, and Portico’s. If the Reader will give 
himfelf the Trouble to compare what I have laid 
of the Church of St. Sophia , with what has been 
written by Procopius and Agathius upon that Sub¬ 
ject, he may eafily difcover, that the Ruins of 
what was built by Juftinian have not been lo 
great as the forks pretend, who tell you, that 
the Church was formerly much larger, and that 
feveral Parts of it have been pull’d down by the 
j Barbarians, and that there is fcarce a tenth Part 
of it remaining at this Day. This Story would 
carry a Face of Probability in it, if they meant, 
that the Palaces, the Houles of the Priefls and the 
Noblemen, which were built about it, had been 
demolilh’d by Fire, and the Ravage of thofe Peo¬ 
ple, other wife lam convinc’d ’tis a grofs Mi- 
Rake ; for I law every Part of the old Church 
fianding, mention’d by Procopius, except one Por¬ 
tico. For whereas Procopius writes, that; the 
Church had two Portico’s at each End of it, there 
is none remaining at prefent, but only that at the 
WeR End. ’Tis very probable that the other 
was thrown down by an Earthquake, and that in 
the Room of it, the Inhabitants erefted a large 
Lump of Building of fquare Stone, which is now 
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landing, to fupport the Eaft end of the Church, 
This Lump of Stone you would take to be a Piece 
of a craggy Rock, though it does not feem, by 
reafon of the Earthquakes, to be of the fame 
freight as it was when it was firft built, yet is it 
as near as high, as Evagrius mentions it to be. 
Since which, to fortify the labouring Pillars, it 
is lengthen’d with four Walls. Thefe Walls are 
more than twenty Foot long and eight Foot broad, 
rifing to the Height of the great Pillars, and feem, to 
fpeak in theTerms of Architecture, to be Wings to 
mp Church, or rather ButtrelTes, by which the 
North and South Side of it are ftrengthen’d and fup- 
ported. Both Ends of the Church, which project be¬ 
yond the eight Pillars, extending themfelves each 
into a Semi-dome , and riling at Top into an arch¬ 
ed Form, are yet remaining. The fame lower 
Galleries for the Men, and the fame upper Gal¬ 
leries for the Women, the whole Roof, the fame 
Walls and Pillars, the fame Dimenfidns of the 
Church, as originally beautify’d and adorn’d, are 
Hill in Being. There are indeed fome Flaws in 
the Building, occalion’d by thofe who oppofed the 
letting up of Images in the Church. In Ihorr, 
the whole, and evfery part of it, is to be feen at 

f >refent; and it is defpoiled of nothing, except a 
ittle of the Metal-work, which Ihews itfelf in 
great abundance through the whole Church. The 
SanSium SanBcrum, formerly holy and unpollu¬ 
ted, into which the Priefts only were fuffer’d to 
enter, is yet Handing, though there is nothing re¬ 
maining of the Jewels and precious Stones which 
adorn’d it, as having been plunder’d by its facri- 
legious Enemies. That inimitable Table, given 

to 
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ttt the Church by its Founder JuJUriidti, made of 
the different Materials of Gold, Silver, all Kinds 
of Wood, coftly Stones, which either the Sea or 
the whole World could produce, and which wa9 
embellifh’d and enrich’d with infinite Offerings of 
Emperors, Popes, Princes, and Ladies of the firft 
Quality j among whom was Pulcheria , the 
Daughter of Arcadius , and Sifter of Theodojius the 
JLej's, is at prefent defpoil’d of all its fine Deco-* 
rations* Sozomen tells us, that this Table Was a 
very beautiful and furprizing Ornament to the 
Church, which was endow’d With very ample 
Donations, the Mahometan Priefts being now in 
Poffeffion of them. They have eleven hundred 
Shops and publick Houfes, fituate in the beft 
Markets of the City, which pay them a conftant 
Revenue or Rent, without any Deductions, for 
their Maintenance and Support. 


Chap. V. 

Of the Statues dtfcover’d on one Side of 
the Church of St. Sophia. 

O N the Side of the Church of St. Sdphtit, 
fays Saidas, were difcovered more than fe- 
venty Statues of the Grecian Deities, the Figures 
of the twelve Signs of the Zodiack, and no Ids 
than eighty Statues of Chriftian Princes and Em¬ 
perors, which; when JuJlinian had commanded 
to be placed in feveral Parts of the City, he built 
the great Church. I could give the Reader an 
Account of the Names of thefe Deities from an 
* - unknown 
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unknown Author, who has wrote a Treadle of 
Conjlantinople , and the adjacent Countrey; but I 
have found him faulty in fo many of his Narra¬ 
tions, that I cannot depend upon his Authority. 


Chap. VI. 

Of the Pharo on the Promontory Ceras, 
and the Mangana. 

A Mmianus Marcellinus writes, that there was 
built near the Promontory Ceras, a high 
Watch-Tower, which was call’d Pharos, and 
was a Guide to the Ships at a great Diftance. 
The Situation of this Pharos, in all Probability, 
was near the Church of St. Sophia. For from 
what Part of the City could it Ipread a more con¬ 
venient and diffufive Light to thole who fail’d 
out of the Bofporus and .the Propontis f Dionyfius 
calls it the Bofporian Promontory, and tells us, 
that Io, the Daughter of Inachus, provoked by 
Juno's Refentment againft her, pafled over from 
thence into AJia. The Place call’d the Mangana 
was their Armoury, where they kept their Ord¬ 
nance. It flood in the Imperial Precindt, or by 
it, near the Chops of the Bofporus. The Empe¬ 
ror Conjlantine, Sur-named Monomachus, built a 
handfome and large Monaflery, which is alfo 
call’d Mangana , in Honour of the noble Martyr 
St. George. Alexius Comnenus, when he was ill of 
the Gout, was carry’d to the great Palace, which 
Hands in the Eaflern part of die City; but when 
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his Phyficians judg’d it not to be fo wholfome an 
Air, he was removed into the Palace of the Man- 
gana. 


Chap. VII. 

■Of the Bagnio’s of Zeuxippus and its 
Statues. 

T HESE Bagnio's were fo call’d, as Cedrinus 
relates, becaufe they were built in a Place, 
where formerly had flood the Temple of Jupiter 
Zeuxippus. This is faid of them by Eufebius, who 
writes, ‘That there are J'ome of Opinion> that the 
fine Bathing-place at Conftantinople took its Name 
from the famous Painter Zeuxes, mohofe Pieces ad¬ 
orn'd it. I collect that it flood near the Church 
of St. Sophia , not only from the ‘Treatife of the 
ancient Defcription of the City, which places them 
both in the fame Ward , but alfo from the Fire 
which happen’d in the Reign of Jujiinia «, and 
burnt down, as Procopius obferves, the Church of 
St. Sophia , and the adjacent Buildings, as the Ba¬ 
gnio of Zeuxippus , and the Houfe of Entrance be¬ 
fore the Palace; and Zonaras writes, that Sever us 
the Emperor join’d it to the Hippodrom , and built 
it on the fame Spot of Ground, where formerly 
had flood the Temple of Jupiter. Leontius, a 
more ancient and judicious Hiftorian, does not 
join it to the Hippodrom , but makes it to ftand 
near it, as appears by his Verfes infcrib’d over a 
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Boor of a Houfe, fituate between the 'ZeusiippUhl 
and the Hippodrom. 

An Infcription of Leontius upon a Houle call’d the 
Zeuxippum and the Hippodrom. 

Between Zeuxippus’ cool refrejhing Baths , 

And the fam'd Hippodrom ’sfwift Courfe Ifiand. 
Let the Speblator, when he baths himfelf 
Or fees theftruggling Steed panting for Breath , 

Pay a kind Vifit , to enhanfe his Pleafures ; 

He'll find a hearty IVellcome at my table. 

Or if more manlj Sports his Mind affebts , 

Prablife the rough Diverfions of the Stadia. 

Cedrinus relates, that in this Bagnio there Was a 
pleafant Variety of Profpedts of furprizing Art, 
both in Marble and Stone-wbrk, in Statues of 
Brafs, and Figures of Perfons of Antiquity, who 
feem’d to want nothing but a Soul to animate 
and enliven them. Among thele celebrated Pieces 
of the moft exquifite Workmanlhip, was the Sta¬ 
tue of old Homerj in a thoughtful Pofture, juft 
as he was, his Hands folded in his Breaft, his 
Beard carelefsly hanging down, his Hair very thin 
before, his Face wrinkled with Age, and the 
Cares of the World; his Nofe well proportion’d, 
his Eyes fix’d in their Sockets, as is ufual with 
blind Perfons, which he was generally look'd up¬ 
on to be. Over his clofe Coat hung a loofie Gar¬ 
ment; and under his Feet, upon the Pedeflal of 
the Pillar, was a Bridle in Brafs. This Place was 
alfo beautify’d with the brazen Statues of all thofe 
fenown’d Perfonages who had been famous fof 
Wifdom, Poetry, Oratory or Courage, through¬ 
out 
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out the World, but were all deftroy’d by Fire. A- 
mong thefe were the Statues of Deiphobus, JEf- 
chines, Demojlhenes, Arijiotle, Euripides, Hefiod 
Theocritus, Simonides, Anaximenes, Calcbas, Pyr¬ 
rhus, Amymone j of Sappho, Apollo , Venus, Chry- 
fa, Julius Cafar, Plato, Hermaphroditus, He- 
rinna, Ter pander, Pericles, Pythagoras, Steficho- 
rus, "Democritus ; of Hercules, Aurora, Mneas, 
Creufa, Helenas, Andromachus, Menelaus, Hele¬ 
na, UlyJJes, Hecuba, Cajfandra, Polyxena, Ajax, 
Paris | and his Oenone ; of Milo, Dares and En- 
tellus, Charidemus, Melampus, Panthous, Demo- 
geron, Ifocrates, Amphiaraus, Sarpedon, Achilles, 
Mercury, Apuleius, Diana, Pherecydes, Heracli¬ 
tus, Cratinus, Menander, Amphitryon, Thucydi¬ 
des, Herodotus, Pindar, Xenophon, Alcmceon, Pom- 
pey and Virgil. There were alfo many other Sta¬ 
tues which have been defcrib’d in Verfe by Chri- 
jlodorus a Poet of Thebes, or, as others report, a 
Native of Copt os in Mgypt, which, were it not a 
Work of Prolixity, I would explain to the Reader. 
There ftood near the Bagnio call’d Zeuxippum, a 
fmall Bath, taken Notice of by Leontius in the 
following Lines: 

Let not thy Jlately Wills, O proud Zeuxippum, 
Rejent the Meannejs of this little Bath. 

In Heaven’s high Tower, near the Conjlellation 
Of Urfa Major Jhines the Polar Star. 

There is nothing of the Zeuxippum remaining at 
prefent, nor of many other fine Bagnio’s, although 
we have manyInfcriptions relating to them; as of 
that famous one celebrated by Agathius, in which 
Venus is faid to have bathed her felf alfo of ano- 
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ther .call’d Didymum, in which both Sexes uled 
to wafh, defcrib’d in Verfe by Paulus Silentiarius, 
and a third made memorable by an Infcription of 
the learned Leorftius. Belides thefe, there was an¬ 
other named Cupido, defcrib’d by the ingenious 
Marianus-, yet are all of them either entirely ru¬ 
in’d, or fo defaced by the Mahometans, that you 
cannot difcover who built them, or to whom 
they belong’d. 


Chap. Vin. 

Of the Hofp 'itals of Sampfon <m^Eubu!us. 

T HERE was built, as Procopius fays, aHof- 
pital for the Relief tf poor and fck People. 
It was founded in ancient Times by a holy Man, 
whofe Name was Sampfon. But it did not efcape 
the Flames, occaf on d by a riotous Mob, which burnt 
down that and the Church of St. Sophia. It was 
rebuilt by Julian,* who beautify'd and enlarged it 
with a Multitude of fmall handfome Apartments, 
and afterwards endow’d it with a yearly Stipend, 
for fhe Support and Comfort of the miferable and 
difireffed. But the good Emperor not being content 
with this Oblation he had made to God, with the 
Co-aJJifanceofhis Imperial Confort Theodora, built 
cver-agaitijl it two other Hofpitals on the fame 
Ground, where formerly food the Houfes oflh dor us 
and Arcadius. Thus far Procopius. From whence 
I would obferve, that theHofpital of Sampfon was 
not far from the Church of St. Sophia, and have 
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read in the Hiflory of an unknown Author, that 
it flood over-againfl it. I am confirm’d in this 
Opinion by the Authority of Zonaras, who tells 
us in the like Manner, that there was a Fire oc- 
eafion’d by a Faction, which burnt down the great 
Church , that of St. Irene , the Hofpital of Eubu- 
lus, the Chalca, the Bagnio of Severus , call’d the 
Zeuxippum, and many other Buildings. This is 
farther attefled by Cedrinus , who fpeakingof the 
fame Fire, tells us, ’That a great Part of the City, 
the Churches of St. Sophia and St. Irene, the Hof 
pitals of Sampfon and Eubulus, with thefick Peo¬ 
ple inhabiting them , as alfo the Auguflean Gate- 
houfeof the Bafilica, ^Chalca, the two Portico’s, 
as far as the Forum, the Odtogon and the Bagnio 
of Zeuxippus, were deftrofd by Fire. After I had 
made the former Quotation from the printed 
Works of Procopius , I lighted by chance upon a 
Manufcript of him, wherein I was inform’d, that 
the Hofpital of Sampfon flood between the two 
Churches of St. Sophia and St. Irene. 


Chap. IX. 

117 

Of the Statue of Eudoxia Augufta, for 
which St. Chryfoftom was fent into 
Banifhment. 

S Ocrates and Sozomen , Writers of facred Hi- 
flory, tells us, that a Silver Statue of Eudo¬ 
xia Augufa was eredted upon a Porphyry Pillar 
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on the South Side of the Church of St. Sophiet t 
though at fome Diftance from it, near the Senate- 
Houfe. The People commonly paid their Ho¬ 
mage and Acclamations to this Statue. There 
were publick Entertainments of Dancing, and o- 
ther mimical Geftures a&ed before it, according 
to a Cuftom which had long prevail’d, of paying 
Adoration to the Images of Princes. St .ChryJ'o- 
Jlom reflecting upon this Practice, as contrary to 
the Precepts of the Chriftian Religion, publickly 
condemn’d it in a Sermon. Eudoxia believing her 
lelf to be clofely ftruck at in that Difcourfe, ha- 
nifh’d him. I thou Id here take Notice of the Mi-, 
liarium and the Bajilica , as being near the Church 
of St. i Sophia, but then I fliall invert the Method 
I propofed to obferye. 


Chap. X. 

Of thofe Parts of the City which are con-> 
tain'd in the third Ward. 

I HE third Ward is difeover’d to have been 
that Space of Ground upon which flood the 
idrom , the Houfe of Abraham Bajfa, the 
Gate of Leo , and the Haven which the Inhabit 
tants call the Caterga Limena where the Three- 
oar’d Galleys ufed to anchor, and fo on to the 
Top of the fecond Hill, as far as the Forum of 
-Confiantine. I made this Obfervation, not only 
-from the Order th z Wards ftand in, but alfo from 
the Treatife of the Defer iption of the Wards, which 
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fays, that the third Wardi at the Entrance ©f it, 
is a Level Ground, but in the molt remote Part 
of it, it defcends with too great a Declivity into, 
the Sea, and contains the Tribunal of the Forum 
of Conjlantine , the Circus Maximus , the Houfe of 
Pulcheria Augufta , the new Port, and the femi- 
circujar Portico , made after the Figure of an old 
Greek Sigma. 


Chap. XI. 

Of the Hippodrom, its Obelilk, its Sta¬ 
tues, and Columns. 

M Odern Historians, as Zonar#s and others, 
write, that the Hippodrom was built by 
s upon his Reconciliation with the Byzan-t 
fans. Zofimus , a morg ancient Writer tells us, 
that it was built, and curioully beautified by Con¬ 
jiantine the Grept, part of which he made the 
'Temple of Cajior and Pollux , whofe Images re¬ 
main’d in the Portico's of the Hippodrom down 
to his Time; that is, ’till the Reign of Pheodofius 
the Lej's. In the middle of the Circo , which the 
Greeks call the Hippodrom, there flood an Obelisk 
made of “Thebaick Stone; but as the ancient De- 
Jcription of the Wards takes no Notice of it, tho’ 
it does qf the Square T'hebaick Obelisk in the fifth 
Ward, I fliould be inclin’d to believe, that the 
Obelisk , I am {peaking of, was overturn’d by an 
parrh-quake, and remov’d by T’hcodofus into the 
jJippodrom, after that Treatife was wrote, if the 
Author had not taken notice of many of Theodo - 
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Jtus’s Works, and omitted fome Things in the 
Wards, which he afterwards mention’d in his 
f General View of the City. ’Tis very probable, 
that Conflantinople had more Obelisks than one. 
As to that taken notice of in the fifth Ward, it is 
not now remaining. When firft I arriv’d at Con- 
fantinople I faw two of them, one in the Circus 
Maximus, another in the Imperial Precindt, Hand¬ 
ing on the North-fide of the firft Hill. This laft 
was of a fquare Figure, and was eredted near the 
Houles of the Grand Seignor’s Glaziers. A little 
time after I faw it lying proftrate without the Pre- 
cindl, and found it to be thirty five Foot in Length. 
Each of its Sides, if I miftake not, was fix Foot 
broad, and the whole was eight Yards in Compafs. 
It was purchafed by Antonius Priolus, a Noble¬ 
man of Venice, who fent it thither, and placed it 
in St. Stephen's Marker. The other is Handing in 
the Hippodrom to this Day. ’Tis fupported by 
four fquare broad Pieces of Brafs, each a Foot and 
a half high, with a Bafe and a Pedeftal of the fame 
Height. From the Ground there rife two Steps 
againft the Pedeftal, the lowermoft of which is a 
Foot high, and of the fame Breadth: The upper 
Step is two Foot high, and projedts four Foot and 
four Fingers Breadth beyond the Pedeftal. The 
Steps are not laid within the Pedeftal, but are 
join’d to it withoutfide, as appears by the Cement. 
Upon the Steps ftands the Pedeftal, which is every 
way twelve Foot broad, four Foot eight Digits in 
Height, and projedts beyond the Bafe a Foot and 
a half: Somewhat above a Foot higher it is more 
contradted, and does not projedt beyond its Bafe; 
for from the Top of the Pedeftal there’s a Flu¬ 
ting 
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ting on the four Sides of the Obelisk which is cut 
out of the fame Stone of which the Pedeftal is 
made, and is a Foot and thirteen Digits high. 
The Corners of the Top of the Pedeftal are worn, 
and defac’d, but are repair’d by four Stones of 
Thebaick Porphyry Mat ble, each of them a Foot 
and a half high; for all the fluted Part of the Pe¬ 
deftal that lies between thefe four angular Stones, 
together with the upper Part of it, fupport the 
Bafe, which is feven Foot and thirteen Digits high, 
and projedts a Foot and a half beyond the Bottom 
of the Shaft of the Obelisk , to the Breadth Qf nine 
Foot, and as many Digits: ’Tis carv’d on all Sides, 
as is alfo the Pedeftal, which is covered with cu¬ 
rious Statues cut mBaJfo Relievo. The Sculptures 
on the North-fide of it, ftand in two Ranges, the 
lowermoft of which contains eighteen Statues, 
and two Cap-ftands, which are turn’d round with 
Iron Crows by four Men, and wind the Ropes, 
which are drawn through Pullies, round the Cap- 
ftand, and fo draw the Obelisk along the Ground. 
In the fame Range is engraved the Obelisk in an 
upright Pofture, as it now ftands, with three Sta¬ 
tues, one of which, as the Inhabitants tell you, 
reprefents the Mafter, and the other the Servant, 
whom he delign’d to corredt, if a third Perfon 
had not interpofed, becaule he had eredted the 
Obelisk in his Abfence. In the upper Range there 
are alfo the Figures of two Cap-ftands, with the 
fame Number of Men working them, and labour¬ 
ing with thofe below them, to drag the Obelisk. 
The Wreaths of the Ropes in particular, are very 
nicely cut. If the Reader could apprehend the 
manner in which this cumberfome Pillar was e- 
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reeled, I believe he would judge it was done the 
way, as Marcellinus deferibes. There was nothing 
wanting, fays he, but the Ere&ipn of the Obelisk , 
the Accompli£hment of which, without the great- 
eft Danger, could fcarcely be conceiv’d. You 
plight fee, fays he, a vail Wood of Scaffolding 
made of tall Beams: At the Top of thefe were 
fix’d large, and long Ropes, after the manner of 
Threads in a Weaver’s Loom 3 which by their 
Thicknels and Clofenefs to one another, darkned 
the Air. Thefe Ropes at the Bottom were faft- 
ned round the Obelisk^ which being leifurely drawp 
|nto the Air, many thoufands working at the 
Cap-ftands, was at laft fix’d upon its Bajis. I be¬ 
lieve there are at prefent Engineers at Conftantu 
nople , who could do the feme thing. I am in-r 
duc’d to think fo, by what I obferv’d of a Pillar 
on the Side of the fifth Hill, which was almoft 
equal in Magnitude to this Obelisk. I few this 
Pilfer taken off it s.BaJis, and laid upon the Ground 
in the following manner. Rqund the Pillar, though 
at feme Piftance from it, they fix’d in the Ground 
near to one another large Poles, much teller thap 
the Pillar, at an equal Diftance' from each other. 
At the Top of thefe Poles, they laid others acrofe 
thpm, which were faftett’d to them in'the ftrong- 
eft manner, and tq which were fix’d the Pullies, 
through which the Ropes flipp’d, which reach’d 
from the Bottom of the Shaft of the Pillar to the 
Top, and were faften’d tq it; The Rqpes were fq 
thick r .both length-ways and crofs-ways, that at 
fome Diftance the Scaffolding look’d like a fquare 
Tower. There were many Cap-ftands on all Sides 
fix'd in the Ground^ which were curq’d by infinite 

dumber 
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Numbers of the ftrongeft Youth, till they had 
mov’d it from its Bafts, and laid it proftrate with 
the Earth. They afterwards laid it upon ftrong 
Carriages, the Wheels of which were bound with 
thick Iron, and brought it fafe to the third Hill, 
and fet it up as an Ornament to the Mofque of So* 
lyman the Etpperor. But to return to the Obelisk \ 
on the Weft-fide of the Pedeftal was the follow-? 
ing Infcription in Greeks 

To raife this Four-fquare Pillar to its Height , 

And fix itJleddy on itsfolid Bafe , 

Great Theodofius try'd, but fry’d in vain. 

In two and thirty Days, by Proclus’ Skill, 

*The toilfome IVirk, with great Applaufe, was finijh'd 1 

And on the other Side was this Infcription in La¬ 
tin, which was fomewhat defac’d, but | could 
read it, and is as follows: 

Dificilis quondam dominis pqrere ferenis 
‘Juffus, & extinblis palmam portare Lyramis. 
Omnia Theodofio cedunt , fobolique perenni s 
T" er denis fic vidlus, duobufque aiebus , 

Judice J'ub Proclo, Jiiblime elatus ad auras. 

On the South Side of it there are two Ranges 
of Statues, the lowermoft of which has engrav’d 
upon it four Chariots, two of which are drawn by 
£ Pair, and the other by four Horfes, with a Dri¬ 
ver to each of them. In the upper Range are two 
Equefirian Statues, three Footmen, three 1‘ogati , 
two Obelisks , and four fquare Pillars. On the 
North Side of the Bafts are engrav’d four Ran¬ 
ges of Figures, which contain thirty five Sta¬ 
tues in Gowns. On the Weft Side there are 
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two Ranges, the loweft of which has nine Sta¬ 
tues in a fuppliant Pofture, making Prefents to 
the Emperor, who ftands in the upper Range, 
with fixteen Statues about him. The South Side 
has two Ranges; upon the loweft are cut ten 
Statues in Gowns, in a petitioning manner; the 
upper contains twenty Statues, all in Gowns, ex¬ 
cept four in a fighting Pofture, arm’d with Buck¬ 
lers. The Eaft Side, on the loweft part of it, 
has three Ranges; the loweft Range contains fix¬ 
teen Statues of Men and Women, dancing and 
playing upon Inftruments of Mufick; above which 
are two Ranges more, in which appear little 
more than the Heads, which I look upon to be 
the Spectators. The higheft Range has twenty 
Statues, fix of which are divided from the reft 
by Pillars. The middle Figure holds a Crown 
in his Hand. Upon the Bajis are four fquare 
Pieces of Brafs carv’d, which being plac’d in a 
quadrilateral Figure, the whole Obelisk bears up¬ 
on them. ’Tis ehgrav’d from Top to Bottom 
with Egyptian Characters. 


Chap. XII. 

Of the Coloflfus. 

T HERE is yet ftanding, in the Middle of 
the Hippodrom, a Colojfus made of fquare 
Stones, which was formerly (as an injudicious 
Author writes) incrufted with Marble; but, as 
appears by an Infcription carv’d upon its Bafts, 

'twas 
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’twas cover’d with Plates of Brafs, cramp’d to¬ 
gether with Iron, as appears not only by the 
Holes made in the Shaft, but hy thofe which 
ftill remain in the Bafe-, where the Iron Pins 
were fatten'd, and ftrengthen’d with melted Lead. 
’Tis now defpoil’d of its outward beauteous Ap¬ 
pearance ; and difeovers only the Workmanfhip 
of its Infide, as having felt the Effects of the Ava¬ 
rice and Rapine of the Barbarians. This was 
alfo the Fate of the Colojfus at Rhodes, which was 
demolifh’d by the Hagarens in the Reign of Con-, 
flans, Nephew of HeracliuSy thirteen hundred 
Years after it was ere&ed. ’Twas purchas’d af¬ 
terwards by one EmeJ'enus a Jew, and the Brafs, 
when ftrip’d off, was of fo confiderable a Weight, 
rhat it was carried off by Nine hundred Camels. 
Upon the Bafe of the Colojfus at Conftantinople t 
are inferib’d the following Verfes; • 

Fam'd Conftantine, Romanus’ Princely Son, 

(Who wore with Honour the Imperial Crown) 

‘This lofty Pile, by ’Time decay'd, repair'd; 

And join'd frejh Beauty to her Builder's Art. 

This Colojfus, at the Bafe of it, has three Steps. 
The lowed; is two Foot high, the next a Foot 
and two Digits, and the uppermoft of the fame 
Height. The Bafis is a fquare Marble, feven 
Foot and three Digits high, each Side of which 
is ten Foot and nine Inches broad. This Colojfus 
is taller than the Obelisk. One Day, being the 
Fejlival of the Circumcilion of the Prince of Bol- 
dania, I faw an ingenious Fellow of a Mounte¬ 
bank climb to the Top of it, and come down 
fafe. The fame Attempt was immediately made 
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by Another, who made a Shift to reach the Top 
Of it, but the Height fo dazzled and confound¬ 
ed him, that, defpairing of getting down with¬ 
out Hurt, he threw himfelf, with all his Might, 
as far as he could from the Colojfus , to avoid the 
Danger of being dafh’d to pieces upon the Foun¬ 
dation ; fo that falling down right upon his Feet, 
he ftuck deep in the Earth, And dy'd upon the 
Spot. 


Chap. XIII. 

Of fortie other Columns in the Hippodrora. 

A BOUT the Middle of the Hippcdrom, a-< 
moflg a ftrait Range of fmall Obelisks , 
there ftand feven Pillars. One of which, made 
of Arabian Marble, is feventeen Foot and eight 
Digits in Circumference. There was eredted 
upon the Top of it, by one Abraham a Bafha, 
the Statue of Hercules. It was caft in Brafs, and 
made of the Spoils which he had taken in Hun¬ 
gary ; but upon the Death of Abraham, Hercu¬ 
les, who was reported to have traveled fo many 
Countries, and tam’d fo many Monfters, was at 
laft forced to fubmit, and be torn to pieces by 
the ‘Turks, the moft inveterate Enemies to Sta¬ 
tuary, and the whole Vitruvian Art; fo that they 
treated him in as barbarous a manner as he was 
by Diagoras , who going into an Inn, and want¬ 
ing Wood to boil his Lentils, finding a wooden 
Statue of Hercules , well-finifh’d, cut it to pieces. 
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&tid threw it into the Fire, faying thefe Words; 
O Hertules, who haft pajsd witkjb much Courage 
through thy twelve Labours, try how thou canft 
ftruggle with the thirteenth. 

In the fame Range of Obelisks there Hands an* 
Other Pillar. ’Tis made of Braft, but not flu¬ 
ted, but wreath’d round with the Foldings of 
three Serpents, like thofe we fee in great Ropes. 
The Heads of thefe Serpents are placed in a tri¬ 
angular Form, and rife very high upon the 
Shaft of the Pillar. There are many fabulous 
and trifling Reports aiflong the Inhabitants, con* 
cerning the Eredtidn of this Pillar, which is oc- 
cafion’d by their Ignorance of the Hiftory of 
their Anceftors. Zoftntus , among other Hiflori- 
ans, writes, that Conftdniine the Great plac’d in 
the Hippodrom the 'lripos of Apollb, which was 
brought from Delphos , and which had on it the 
Image of that God. Sozomen tells us, that Con- 
jlantine did not only place the Delphick Tripos 
in the Uippodrom, but alfo that celebrated Tri¬ 
pos, which Paufdnias the Lacedaemonian Gene¬ 
ral, and the Cities of Greece, upon the Conelu- 
fion of the War with the Medes, confecrated to 
Apollo. EiiJ'ebiuS ' is more clear upon this Oc- 
cafion, and fays, that Conftanline, in fome part 
of Conftantinople, fet up the Image of Sminthius 
Apollo , which was a Title given to him ; but 
that in the Hippodrom he placed the Pythian Tri* 
pos, round which was wreathed the Figure of 
the Serpent Python > fo that it feems to me venr 
probable, that this was the fame Tripos which 
was plac’d upon the brazen Pillar I am fpeaking 
of at Conftantinople. Herodotus writes, that the 
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golden Tripes which was at Delphos, was made 
out of a tenth Part of the Spoils taken from 
the Perfians, . and eredted upon this Pillar; and 
adds farther, that when the Perfiam were routed 
at the Battle of Plat ace, there was found a gol¬ 
den Tripos , which was reftor’d to Apollo , and 
fet upon a brazen Pillar, encircled with three 
Serpents entwin’d, near an Altar. ’Tis a Miftake. 
in thofe who imagine, that this Pillar was for¬ 
merly overlaid with Gold, but was plunder’d of 
it by the Turks-, fince Paufanias makes it appear, 
that it was ftripp’d of its Gold long before the 
Turks took Conjlantinople. After the Battle of 
Plataa , fays he, the Greeks made a common Of¬ 
fering to Apollo, which was a golden Tripos, J'up- 
ported by a brazen Serpent. The Brafs, he tells 
us, remain’d whole in his Time, but the Gold 
was carry’d off by the Phocean Generals. There 
are five other Pillars in the fame Range. In 
the Front of the Hippodrom , facing the Propontis , 
there was a Range of feventeen Pillars of white 
Marble ftanding, when firft I came to Con/lanti- 
nople. They ftood on the South-weft Side of the 
Hippodrom. The Pedeflal of each of them is 
two Foot and ten Digits high, and are all of 
them fupported by arch’d Foundations, whicfy 
lye Level with the Plain of the Hippodrom , but 
rife above Ground to the Height of fifty Foot. 
They are all placed upon a little Wall, which 
proje&s two Steps, or fquare Plinths, the low- 
ermoft of which is a Foot and a Digit high; 
the upper is a Foot and fix Digits high, and pro¬ 
jects beyond the Pedeftal eight Digits. The Pe-> 
deftals of them are every way five Feet, and 
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feven Inches broad. The loweft Prefectures of 
them, which are placed there for ‘Tores and other 
Modules , are fix Digits and a half high, the up¬ 
per Projectures of the fame Height; the Plinth 
of the Cornice is eleven Digits in Thicknefs; the 
lower Tore feven Digits and a half; the Scotia 
four Digits; the upper Tore fix Digits; the Stone 
which fupports the Shaft is five Digits high, and 
the Shafts themfelves three Foot five Digits in 
Diameter, and twenty eight Foot in Height. 
Thefe Pillars were lately taken down, and the 
Baj'es of them removed by Order of Solyman the 
Emperor, to build an Hofpital. I was concern’d 
to fee them thus demolifh’d, not fo much for the 
Ufe'they were intended, but that fome of them 
were fquared out for paving a Bagnio, and that 
the Capitals , made after the moft exaCt Plans of 
ancient Architecture, were cut into Rude and ill— 
fhapen Models for covering a Bake-houfe, and 
that the Pedejlals, and all the Entablature were 
hewn out, it may be only to build a Wall. The 
Shafts of the Pillars flood at eleven Foot Diftance. 
I obferv’d the Capitals were impair’d by reafon of 
the great Space of Intercolumniation. The Capi¬ 
tals were finifh’d after the Corinthian Order, and 
the Trabeation was beautifully wrought, but was 
not adorn’d with an Ovolo. There were Iron 
Rings fix’d to the Architraves , upon which were 
hung Curtains. Beyond this was another Range 
of Pillars, which were remaining'fome time after 
the Taking of the City by the Turks. Before it 
Was taken by the Gauls and the Venetians, there 
were in the Hippodrom abundance of Figures of. 
Horfes, bo.th in Stone and Brafs. There were 
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four in particular of fufprizing Skill, which Wert! 
gilded, equal in Beauty and Workmanfliip to 
thofe which now Hand before the Church of Sfo 
Martian at Venice, which, fome Iky, were brought 
thither from Conftantinople. I lhall omit the Sta¬ 
tues of great Numbers of Emperors and Princes, 
which were let up in the Circa. Among thefe 
flood the Statue of the Emperor fuflinian, which 
has been celebrated in Yerfe. There Were alio the 
Statutes of fome Eunuchs, who were molt in the 
Intereft and Favour with their Mailers. Among 
others, there was the Statue of Plato the Eu¬ 
nuch, the Emperor's Chamberlain, who Was burnt 
to Death in the Reign of BaJiliJ'cus. There was 
an Infcription, according to Suidas , fix’d upon the 
Breaftof this Statue, Which ran thus; Whofoever 
Jhall remove this Statue into another Place, let him 
be hang'd. Yet was it taken out of the Church 
of Procopius, and carry’d into the Hippodrom. 1 
have not time to take Notice of the numberlels 
Statues of all the Combatants, Wreftters, Chario¬ 
teers , formerly placed in the Hippodrom ; of 
which, though there is nothing remaining at 
prefent, yet the Memory of them is ftill pre¬ 
served in a fmall Poem of three hundred Ver- 
les, in which fome Chariot-Racers are mention’d 
With particular Honours, though no Notice be 
there taken of a Perfon named Phomas, a Man of 
lurprizing Agility and Speed, in that kind of Ex- 
ercife. I have feen the Fragment of a Stone at 
Conjlantinople with this Infcription, Qopd, Hvtozx. 
This probably is the fame Perfon mention’d by 
the Emperor rfheodoric, in a Letter to Faujlus a 
Roman Prator^ in the following Words > Of our i 
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Imperial Bounty and Conjideration we have given 
and granted to Thomas, thefamous Chariot-Racer, 
a prefent Stipend to be continued to him, till we 
have farther experienced , and been fully fatisfied 
of his wonderful Skill in that Exercife-, but ha¬ 
ving now received ample Tefiimony of his Superio¬ 
rity in that Performance, and that having left his 
Countrey, he hath chofen voluntarily Jo fettle him- 
jelf within our Dominions, we, out of our Imperial 
Munificence, have encouraged him by a monthly 
Salary to continue among us. He has, by his fre¬ 
quent Succejfes, received the repeated Applaufes, 
and food high in the Favour of the People, whom 
he has fometimes, though unfortunately, vindicated,' 
and at other times has eminently difiinguijh’d him- 
Jelf in the Race of the Chariot. Victory fo often 
attended him, that he was look'd upon as a Sorcerer 
by a Set of People, who would have accounted it 
the highefi Commendation to have been thought fo 
themfelves, for the fame Reafons. And ’tis no Won¬ 
der that Men Jhould afcribe thofe Excellencies to the 
Power of Sorcery and Enchantment, which they 
cannot arrive to themfelves. The Sight of a Cha¬ 
riot-Race, in ancient Times, was had in the high¬ 
efi Honour and Efleem, though at prefent ’tis little 
better than the Occafion of Buffoonry, an Incen¬ 
tive to trifling Difputes, an Encouragement to Ro¬ 
guery and Sharping, and the confiant Source of 
Broils and Quarrels. Thus far the Emperor: 
From whofe Words I would obferve, that the 
Chariot-Racer here mention'd, who had left Con- 
ftantinople, probably upon fome Party Quarrels a- 
mong the Chariot-Racers (who were therefore 
call’d Fall ions) was alfo in Danger at Rome, upon 
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the like Account. The Commonwealth both of 
Rome and Conjlantinople have not only been often 
harrafs’d with fuch Commotions, but the Empe- 
r’ors themfelves have often fallen into the greateft 
Danger of lofing their Government by them. But 
all the Diverfions of the Circo are now ceafed. 
I was concern’d to fee it defpoil’d of all its Orna* 
ments, though the Turks of late have begun to 
build there again. I was the more concern’d, 
becaufe, by looking cafually upon a Medal I bad 
then in. my Hand,. it put me in mind of BeliJ'arius 
triumphing in the Hippodrom, after his Victory 
over the King of the Vandals, as alfo of the Dis¬ 
grace and Poverty, notwithftanding his Bravery 
and Courage, he afterwards fell into by the Jea- 
loufy of the Emperor. On one Side of it was 
ftamp’d the triumphant Reception of BeliJ'arius, 
and on the other this Image, with this Infcri- 
ption, Gloria Romanorum Belifarius. Procopius 
writes, That there was a Gate in the Hippodrom 
call’d the Cochlia , becaufe it had winding Stairs 
within it. There was alfo a Paflage, through 
which they went to their Burial-Ground. The 
lame Writer tells us, that in the fame Place there 
was a Portico call’d Venefia, from the Companies 
or Factions of Chariot-Racers who ufed to aflem- 
ble there, and who diftinguilh’d themfelves from 
other Factions or Companies, by a Sky-colour’d 
Garment, which was called fo from the Venetians, 
a People that particularly affedted that Colour. 
’Tis very probable, that the Prajin FaStion had 
alfo a Portico here. Thefe were another Compa¬ 
ny of Charioteers, and diftinguilh’d themfelves 
by a green Livery. The Word Prajina being 
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derived from srgjww in the Greek, which fignifies 
a Leek. Nor is it unlikely, that there were other 
Companies with Liveries of other Colours, who 
were not promifcuoufly crowded together, but 
feated in their own Apartments in the Portico’s, 
to fee the Races. 


Chap. XIV. 

Of the Church of Bacchus, the Court of 
Hormifda, and the Houfe of Juftinian. 

I T is obfervable from the Situation of the 
Church of Bacchus and Sergius, now {land¬ 
ing on the Plain between the Propontis and the 
Hippodrom , that the Imperial Palace, and the 
Houfe 'JuJlinian lived in, before he was Empe¬ 
ror, flood near it. Procopius writes, that Jufti¬ 
nian built a Church, and dedicated it to St. Peter 
and St. Paul. It flood near the Imperial Court, 
where formerly had flood a Palace built by Hor- 
mij'da. This, Juftinian made a Manfiion-houfe 
for himfelf, that the Beauty and Elegancy of its 
Building might be an Ornament to the Palace. 

After he had arrived^ to the Imperial Dignity, 
he built other fine Palaces about it, and near it 
built another Church in honour of two illuflrious 
Saints, Sergius and Bacchus. Thefe Churches 
which are both of them equally beautiful, flood 
on the fame Compafs of Ground, nor i? there 
any material Difference between them. They 
fhine alike with the mofl gloffy Marble; both are 
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Curioufly gilded, and adorn’d with the richeft Of¬ 
ferings, nor is there any thing wherein they do 
not referable each other, but that one is built 
lengthways, and the other in a femicircular man¬ 
ner. They are both wonderful in their kind, and 
are a great Ornament not only to the Palace, but 
to the whole City: Procopius adds a little farther, 
that Juftinian chang’d the Houfe, which was 
call’d the Houfe of Hormifda , into a more mag¬ 
nificent Figure, and join’d it to the Palace. I am 
of Opinion, that this Hormifda, whom he dig¬ 
nifies with the Title of Prince, was the Son of a 
King of Perfia,, who, as Marcellinus reports, when 
Confians the Son of Confiantine came to Rome, and 
glorying how far he would tranfcend Hormifda 
in his immoderate Schemes of Building, being un¬ 
able to accomplifh his Defighs, he was content, 
he fa id, in an humble manner, only to have fuch 
another Horfe made as flood in the Forum of ‘Tra¬ 
jan. The Story coming afterwards to Hormifda'& 
Ear, he reply’d in a jocular manner. Let him try 
firfi , if he can build a Stablefor him. Cedrinus ex¬ 
plains more at large how near the Houfe oiju- 
Jlinian was to the Church of Bacchus: Juftinian , 
fays he, built the Church of Sergius and Bacchus, 
-which on the Sea-fde of it, is near the Palace, and 
built alfo another Church by it, on the fame piece of 
Ground, on -which hadfood his own Houfe: In build • 
ing thefe two Churches, and in founding a Mona - 
fiery, which he fill'd with Men of found Learning , 
and exemplary Converfation, he laid out his whole 
Efiate, and all he was worth, till he arrived, to the 
Imperial Dignity. There is nothing remaining at 
prefent of the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
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but the Church of Sergius and Bacchus are yet 
^landing. * It goes frill under its ancient Name, 
though the ‘Turks have changed it into a Mofque. 
’Tis covered at top with a Brick Roof, and bears 
upon eight Pilafters; between the Pilafters there 
gre two Ranges of Pillars of the Ionick Order. 
Jn the loweft Range, there are fixteen Pillars 
which bear upon the Pavement: Six of thefe 
Pillars are of Green Marble, and ten of white 
ftreak’d with Red Veins. The upper Range 
confifts of eighteen Pillars, eight of which are 
Green, ten White Marble, and are vein’d as 
the other. The Capitals of the lower are ad¬ 
orn’d with Ovolo s at the Bottom of them. The 
upper part of them is cover’d with a Foliage. 
The Voluta of the upper Range of Pillars project 
from the four Angles of the Capitals, but the 
Ovoids projedt from the Sides of them, which 
are alfo cover’d with a Foliage of fin? Work- 
manlhip. The Architraves over the. Capitals otf 
the lower Range are finifhed with the niceft Art. 
There is a noble Piece of Sculpture in this Church. 
’Twas done by Zoophprus, who has carved round 
the Church fome Greek Verfes , in the largeft 
Characters. The Tops of the Pilafters are jfhaded 
with a Vineal Foliage , intermixed with clufter’-d 
Grapes, which denote, that the Church was de? 
cheated to Bacchus. 
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Chap. XV". 

Of the Port of Julian, and Sophia; of the 
Portico nam'd Sigma, and the Palace 
of Sophia. 

"XT EAR the Church of Bacchus, flood the 
JL \ Port of Julian. This is plain from the 
Account we have of the Fire, which happen’d in 
the Reign of Leo the Great, and as Evagrius tells 
us, began on the North-fide of the City, and de- 
ftroy’d all before it, from the BoJ'porian Port, to 
the old Temple of Apollo-, and that on theSouth- 
fide of the City, it made the fame Havock from 
the Port of Julian, to the Houfes near the Tem¬ 
ple of Concord. Zonaras writes, who has de- 
fcribed the Devaflations of that Fire, that it 
burnt with great Fury frofta the Bofporium to 
the Church of St. John the Calybite, and on 
the South from the Church of St. 'Thomas to the 
Church of the renowned Martyrs, Sergius and 
Bacchus. The Church of St. Thomas flood near 
the Temple of Concord. The Account which Ce- 
drinus gives of this Fire is, that it took its Courfe 
round the City quite from the Northern to the 
Southern Shore, as far as the Church of Sergius 
and Bacchus. The Emperor Anajlajius fortified 
the Port of Julian, and fecured it by a flrong 
Wall. It was afterwards called the Port of So¬ 
phia, according to Cedrinus, who writes. That Ju- 
'flin the Nephev) of Juftinian, built a Palace in the 
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Tort of Julian, which he ordered to be cleanfed , 
and that he commanded his own , and the Statue of 
Sophia his Confort to be ereSied there, and from 
thence gave it the Name of the Port of Sophia. 
The Infcription on the Statue of fuflin placed 
here is as follows: 

I Theodorus, Prefeft of the City, 

Here, <on the Shore, ere£t this lofty Statue j 
It reprefents the Emperor Juftinus. 

May bis kind Prefence guard, and ever Jhed 
Its peaceful Influence o'er the neighbouring Ports, 

Procopius writes, that the Church of the Mar¬ 
tyr 'Phecla ftood near this Port. Some modern 
Hiftorians tell us, that Belifarius fet Sail from 
this Port, when he went to Battel againft the 
Vandals. But I cannot conceive what Reafon they 
have for that Opinion, unlefs it be from fome 
Words of Procopius, who fays, that fuflinian 
commanded the Ship, in which the General fail’d, 
to be brought near the Palace, and that there E- 
piphanius Bifhop of Conflantinople, as was cufto- 
mary upon fuchOccafions, put up a Prayer for his 
Succels, and that then Belifarius went off with his 
Wife Antonina. There were indeed fome Palaces 
near this Port, but there were alfo other Palaces 
near the Bay, which was full of Havens, from 
whence, at a little Diftance, ftood the Houle of 
Belifarius. Suidas confirms it, that Anaflaflus 
fortify’d this Harbour* and made a Pier there; 
and Zonaras attefts, that fuflin built there fome 
Palaces, and call’d them the Palaces of Sophia, 
from the Name of his Confort, yvhotp he paffio- 
jjately loved. Many Hiflorians are of Opinion, 
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that thefe Palaces flood near the Port of Sophiay 
but I am induced to think, both from Reafon am} 
the Authority of learned Men, that it was not fa 
For Zonary among others, writes, that Juft in. 
jjuilt thefe Palaces againft the City, and Agathius, 
a much ancienter Writer, and who was living at 
the Time they were built, wrote the following 
Infcription, which was fix’d upqn them. From 
whence the Reader may obferve, that they were 
not feated near the Propontis, adjoining to which 
was the Port of Sophia, but qppofite to the City, 
near the Shore of the Bojporus, where the Con* 
tinent is divided into two Parts, 

Agathius Schola/licus upon the Palaces of 
Sophia. 

Where the flreight Sea divides the Continents^ 

Thefe gilded Palaces the Emperor fault 
For his dear Confort, fair Sophia’* Ufe. 

The Wonders of thy Beauty, potent Rome, 

Europe, and Alia, half th ’ extended Wirld 
With Pleafure view , and filently Admire. 

The Word which in the Original Infcription is 
wrote Zonaras writes * is ea fy 

to difcover from thefe Verfes, that the Palace of 
Sophia- was not feated near the Bojporus, but with- 
put the Walls of the City, waich is attefted by 
Cedrinus, and many other Hiftorians, in their De- 
feriptions of xht hard Fnojl, which happen’d in the 
Jleign of Leo Copronymus, by which the Bojporus 
was frozen fo hard, that whofoever had a mind 
to pafs over from the Palace of Sophia to the City, 
qr from Chryfopolis to the Church of St Mamas, 
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Or repays to Galata on the Shore of the Bofporus, 
might crofs over the Ice without the leali Dag¬ 
ger. The Port of Sophia , before it was call’d the 
Port of Julian, feems to me to be the fame, which 
was formerly called the Neorium, and which the an¬ 
cient Defcription of the Wards places in the lame 
Wird with the Hippodrom j but whether it be one, 
or either of thefe, it is now fill’d up; or if it was that 
Port which Hands Weft of the Church of Bacchus, 
’tis now almoft demolilh’d, and ^enclofed with a 
Wall. There is only a fmall Part of it remaining, 
which is a Handing Water, where the Women warn 
their Linnen. The People tell you, that they 
have feen fome Three-Oar’d GaUies which have 
been funk there. ’Tis call’d at prefent by the In¬ 
habitants Caterga limena, or the Port of the Three- 
Oar’d Gallies; whether it be the fame Port, which 
is Handing on the Eaft of the Church of Bacchus, 
near the Gate of the City call’d Porta Leoms , 
which Name it took either from a Lion near 
it, which was carved in Stone, or from the 
Emperor Leo, who, they tell you, had a Palace 
there, I lhall not determine. Nicephoros, an Hi- 
ftorian of modern Date, tells us, that an Empe¬ 
ror of Confiantinople, when befieged by the Peo¬ 
ple of Italy, fummoned a Multitude of Smiths 
into the Morion, which ran round the Hippodrotn. 
I could never difcover at Confiantinople the Place 
which was called the PySlacia ; yet I cannot but 
take Notice fvamCedrinus, and other modern Hifto? 
rians, that in the Place which they calledthe PySia¬ 
cia, there was a Pillar which fupportedthe Statue 
of Leo the Emperor, the Conlort of Verina. This 
Statue, as fome write, waseredtedby his Sifter Euy 
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phemia , a Lady of great Wifdom andContinency, 
near her own Houfe, where Leo every Week, ufed to 
pay her a Vifit. All Perfons who laboured under 
Afflictions of any Kind, laid their Petitions to the 
Emperor, upon the Steps of this Pillar. The 
Apparitors took them up, and when the Empe¬ 
ror waited upon his Sifter, they prefented them 
to him. Budceus fays, that the PySlacia, or as 
he calls them, the Pyjlacia, were Briefs; though 
I fee no Reafon why they may not alfo be called 
Petitions. For as PySlium fignifies a Book, I do 
not fee why PySI actum may not fignify any fmall- 
er Writing. The Greeks at prefent generally 
call their Letters Py Si act a. In an Hiftory writ¬ 
ten by an unknown Author, I have read, that 
Eudoxia had fet up her own Statue, made of maf- 
fy Silver, in a Place called the PySlacium. If the 
Author be not miftaken, I fhould take this to be 
the feme Statue which ftood near the Church of 
St. Sophia , by which, as I have (hewn before, ftood 
the Statue of Eudoxia. I have feen a fmall Trea- 
tife of Confiantinople , which fays, that Conjlantine 
the Great built a Church to St. Eufhemia , near 
the Hippodrom, which was afterwards turned in¬ 
to an Armory by Conjlantine , furnamed Coprony- 
mus , a profefled Adverfery to Images in Church¬ 
es, and who caft the Reliques of St. Euphemia in¬ 
to the Sea. Suidas writes, that the Statue of 
Euphemia (the Confort of the Emperor JuJlin, 
who was a Thracian) w^is placed in the Church 
of St. Euphemia , which (he her felf had built. 
Some modern Writers fay, that in the Time of 
Bajilius the Emperor, there was a great Earth¬ 
quake which overturned the Church of St. Poly- 
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clete, and killed all that were in it; and that from 
that Time it was called Sigma. I am more in¬ 
clined to believe, that it took its Name from a 
Portico fo called, many Ages before this Earth¬ 
quake, becaufe it was built after the Similitude of 
the Letter Sigma , and is placed in the antient 
Defeription of Confantinople, in the fame Ward 
with the Hippodrom. Cedrinus feems to take No¬ 
tice of this Place. 'They dragged ,* fays he, Mi¬ 
chael the Emperor in his Monks Habit, by the 
Heels, out of the Monafery o/'Studius, through the 
Market , and leading him beyond the Monafery 
called Periblepton, in a Place called Sigma, they 
put out both bis Eyes. The fame Author tells us, 
that Baflius the Emperor, a Native of Macedon, 
rebuilt from the Foundations, a Church to the 
Honour of the Blejfed Virgin, which was called 
Sigma. Chryfaphius Zomas, an Eunuch, fet up 
the Statue of Theodo/ius the Lefs, in a Place cal¬ 
led Sigma. Some Writers affirm, that Conflan- 
tine the Great built a Church to St. Stephen, in 
a Place called Sigma. The Sigma therefore here 
intended, muft needs be another Place in the Ci¬ 
ty, diftindl from that which I obferved was in 
the third Ward, and ought to be written with 
the Letter e, as Segma ; by Reafon, as I hinted 
juft now, that the Fall of the Church of St. Po~ 
lyclete by an Earthquake, crufhed to Death all 
that were ip it. 
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Chap. XVI. 

Of the Fourth Ward. 

I F the MiKarium Aureum had been now in 
Being, or the People of Conflantinople had 
preferved 1 the Memory of its Situation, we might 
eafily difcover, from the antient Defcription of the 
Wards, (which tells us, that the fourth Wird ex¬ 
tended'it felf, the Hills riling on the Right and 
Left', from the Miliarium Aureum to a plain le¬ 
vel Ground) that it was in the firft Valley, or on 
the Ridge of the Hill that arifes juft above it. Nor 
could we have failed to make the like Difcovery 
from the Remains of the Augujieeum, the Baflica , 
the Nymphceum, and other fine Buildings, had they 
not been entirely buried in their own Ruins. But 
fince no Obfervations at prefent can be made that 
Way, I was in Sufpenfe, whether or no the Val¬ 
ley, where the fourth Ward flood, was not the 
fame Valley which I had defcribed at the firft; 
beeaufc it is common to other Vales, to have 
Hills riling on the right and left. And when 1 
had fufficientiy inftrudted my felf from the Wri¬ 
tings and Hiftories of learned Men, what Monu¬ 
ments of Antiquity had formerly been in the 
fourth Ward, and where they had flood, I was 
foon fenfible that the fourth Ward flood in the 
firft Valley, and on the Sides of it, and on the 
Hill near to the Church of St. Sophia , as the 

Reader 
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Reader wiil perceive from the following Mi^ 
ftory. 


Chap. XVII. 

Of the Forum called the Auguftaeum, of 
the Pillar'of Theodofius, and Juftini- 
an, and the Senate-Houfe. 

P Rocopius Writes, that tile Fofum which wasi 
formerly called the Auguftceum , was fur- 
rounded with Pillars* and was fituate before thd 
Imperial Palace. Not only the Forum is at pre- 
fent quite defaced, but the very Name of it is loft* 
and the whole Ground where it ftood is built up¬ 
on. The Palace is entirely in Ruines* yet I col¬ 
lect from the Pedeftal of a Pillar of JuJliniari 
iately ftanding, but now removed by the Furkst 
which Procopius fays was built by 'Juflinian in 
the Auguftceum , and Zonaras in the Court before' 
the Church of Sophia * that the Auguftceum ftood 
where there is now a Fountain, at the Weft End 
of the Church of St. Sophia. Suidas fays* that 
JuftiniaUi after he had built the Church of St. 
Sophia t eleanfed the Court, and paved it with 
Marble, and that it was formerly called the JPb- 
rum Auguftceum and adds* that he eredled his 
own Statue there. Procopius writes, Fhat there 
was a certdin Forum facing the Senate Houfe ,• 
which was called by the Citizens the Auguftseum * 
where are feven Stones * fo cemented together in d 
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quadrangular Manner , and are fo contrasted one 
vbithin another , the upper within the lower Stone , 
that a Man may conveniently Jit down upon every 
ProjeSture of them. I was more induced ro give 
this Account from Procopius , of the Pedeftal, be- 
caufe I do not find it in his printed Works. Up¬ 
on the Top of it, fays he, there’s erected a large 
Pillar, compofed of many Stones covered with 
Brafs, which did at once both ftrengthen and ad¬ 
orn them. The Plates of Brafs did not refled: 
fo ftrong a Luftre as pure Gold, yet was it, in 
Value, little inferior to Silver. On the Top of 
the Statue was fet a large Horfe in Brafs, facing 
the Eaft, which indeed afforded a noble Pro- 
fped. He feemed to be in a marching Pofture, 
and ftruggling for Speed. His near Foot before 
was curvated, as though he would paw the 
Ground; his off Foot was fixed to the Pedeftal, 
and his hind Feet were fo contraded, as though 
he was prepared to be gone. Upon the Horfe 
was placed the Statue of the Emperor. ’Twas 
made of Brafs, large like a Coloffus , drefs’d in a 
warlike Habit like Achilles , with Sandals on his 
Feet, and armed with a Coat of Mail, and a fhi- 
ning Helmet. He looked Eaft ward, and feemed 
to be marching againft the Perfans. . In his left 
Hand he bore a Globe, devifed to fignify his uni- 
verfal Power over the whole World. On the Top 
of it was fixed a Crofs, to which he attributed all 
his Succeffes in War, and his Acceffion to the Im¬ 
perial Dignity. His right Hand was fttretched to 
the Eaft, and by pointing with his Fingers, he' 
feemed to forbid the barbarous Nations to ap¬ 
proach nearer, but to ftand off at their Peril. 

TzetzeS) 
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1 Tzetzes , in his Various Hi/lory , defcribes what 
kind of Helmet he had upon his Head. The 
Perfians, fays he, generally wore a Turbant upon, 
the Head. When the Romans obtained any Victo¬ 
ry over them , they plundered them of thefe 'Tur¬ 
bant s, which they placed upon their own Heads. 
They are , fays he, of the fame Shape with that , 
with which the Statue of Juftinian, ereSled upon a 
large Pillar , is crowned. Cedrinm relates, that 
fufinian held the Globe in his Silver Hand. Zo- 
naras writes, that Juftinian , in the feventeenth 
Year of his Reign, fet up this Pillar, in the fame 
Place, where formerly had flood another Pillar 
of Theodoftus the Great , bearing his Statue in Sil¬ 
ver, made at the Expence of his Son Arcadius, 
which weighed feven Thoufand four Hundred 
Pounds. When Juftinian had demoliflied the 
Statue and the Pillar, he flripped it of a vaft 
Quantity of Lead, of which he made Pipes for 
AqueduBs , which brought the Water into the 
City. This ill Treatment of Theodoftus by Jufti¬ 
nian , was revenged upon him by the Barbarians ; 
for they ufed his Pillar in the fame Manner, and 
/tripped it of the Statue, the Horfe, andtheBrals 
wherewith it was covered, fo that it was only a 
bare Column for fome Years. About thirty Years 
ago the whole Shaft was taken down to the Pe- 
defial , and that, about a Year fince, was demo- 
lifhed down to the Bafts, from whence I. obferved 
a Spring to fpout up with Pipes, into a large Ci¬ 
ttern. At prefent there {lands in the fame Place 
a Water-Houfe, and the Pipes are enlarged. I 
lately faw the Equeftrian Statue of Juftinian, 
eredted upon the Pillar which flood here, and 
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which had been preferved a long Time in the Im¬ 
perial Precinft, carried into the melting Houfes, 
where they call their Ordnance. Among the 
Fragments were the Leg of JuJlinian, which ex¬ 
ceeded my Height, and his Nofe, which was a- 
bove nine Inches long. I dared not publickly 
meafure the Horfe’s Legs, as they lay upon the 
Ground, but privately meafured one of the Hoofs, 
and found it to be nine Inches in Height. Sai¬ 
das, and fome modern Hiflorians affure us, that 
it was called the Forum Augujleum, becaufe the 
Curatores , and Sebaftophori, on the fifteenth Day 
of October, ufed to dance in the Market Place 
there, in Honour of Augujlus ; or becaufe the 
Statues of Conjlantine , and his Mother Helena, 
were let up in an arched Gallery which flood 
here. Zojimus, a more antient Hiflorian than 
Procopius, afferts, that Conjlantine built a round 
Market, with four Portico’s, two in a Row, a- 
bove each other; and that he roofed two of them 
with Proconnefian Marble, that you might pafs 
from them unto the Portico of Severus, and from 
thence beyond the Bounds of the antient City; 
and adds, that this Market flood in a Place, to 
which there was a PafTage thro’ a Landgate ad¬ 
jacent. This is the fame Market which is inten¬ 
ded by the unknown Author of the Hijlory of 
Conjlantinople, where he tells us, that Conjlan¬ 
tine built a Market in a circular Manner. The 
Tame Author tells us in another Place, that when 
he was at Conjlantinople, Conjlantine had furroun- 
ded the great Forum with four Portico’s, and pla¬ 
ced at both Ends of one of them, which you a- 
fcend by many Steps, two Statues: At one End 
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was placed the Statue of Rhea, the Mother of the 
Gods, (the fame Statue, which thofe who failed 
with Jafon, placed on Mount Dindymus) rifing 
above the City of Cyzicus. They tell you, that 
for her Negledt in paying divine Worfhip to the 
Gods, the Statue was defaced; and that her 
Hands, which before held the Reins of two Ly¬ 
ons which flood before her, were changed into a 
petitioning Poflure. This Statue" at the fame 
Time faced and adorned the City. At the other 
End of the Portico he placed the Fortune of the 
City, though Suidas relates, that the Fortune of 
the City flood in a Nich of the Miliarium. If 
this Statue was fet up here by Conjlantine, I fhould 
think, that both the Markets mentioned by Zoji- 
mus are one and the fame. But to me they feem 
to be different; becaufe Zojimus tells us in one 
Place, that Conjlantine built a Market with two 
Portico's round it, and afterwards, that he built 
a Market with four Portico’s round it; unlefs he 
reckons in the Account, the Portico’s of Severus 
and Conjlantine , from whence there was a free 
Entrance into other Portico's. On the Eafl Side 
of the Forum Augufleum, Procopius writes, that 
JuJlinian built a large Court, where the Senate 
ufed to affemble, and celebrate an Anniverfary 
Feflival every new Year. Before the Senate- 
Houfe fland fix Columns, two of which fupport 
the Weflern Wall, in the Middle of it. The 
other four fland at a little Diflance from it. Thefe 
Pillars are all of white Marble, and I look upon 
them to be the largefl in the World. The other 
fix fupport a Portico , which runs round the Top 
of a large Building. The upper Part of the Por- 
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tico is adorned with Marble elegantly variegated, 
and equal to that of the Columns, and is furnifh- 
ed with an infinite Variety of curious Statues. I 
am of Opinion, that JuJiinian did not build this 
Senate-Houje, but that he rebuilt the old Senate- 
Houfe, which was burnt down by the Fire, which 
confirmed the Church of St. Sophia , and the 
Baths of Zeuxippus. For Sozomen writes, that 
Conflahtine the Great built the Great Council- 
Hall, which was called the Senate-Houje, and 
ordered it to be held in equal Dignity, and ho¬ 
noured it with the fame publick Celebration of 
the Feaft of the Calends, with that of antient 
Rome. He tells us where this great Court flood, 
when he writes, that the filver Statue of Eudoxia 
Augujla was placed upon a Porphyry Pillar, on 
the South Side of the Church of St. Sophia, be¬ 
yond the high Pulpit, which faces the Senate- 
Houje. Socrates tells us, that it was neither erec¬ 
ted near, nor at any confiderable Diftance from 
the Church of St. Sophia; but beyond the broad 
Way, as Suidas obferves, which runs between 
them both. In the Tribunal of the Palace, fays 
he, flood the Pillar of Eudoxia, the Wife o/'The- 
odolius. The Treatife of the antient Dejcription 
of the Wards places the Senate-Houje, the Tribu¬ 
nal with Porphyry Steps, and the Bafilica , all in 
the fame Ward. Sozomen clearly points out the 
Situation of the Senate-Houje, where he fays, 
that when a Tumult arofe concerning the Expul- 
iion of St. Chryfoflom , the great Church was all 
on a fudden in a Blaze, which burnt down the 
Buildings upon the Walks, and the Great Senate- 
Houfe, lying to the South of them. There are 

fome 
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fome Remains of the Walls of the Senate-Houfe 
ftill ftanding, foutherly of the Church of St. So¬ 
phia beyond the Way that leads from the Impe¬ 
rial Gate to the Forum of Gonjlantine. 


Chap. XVIII. 

Of the Imperial Palace , the 'Bafilicaj of 
the Palace of Confir m tine, and the 
Houfe of Entrance nam'd Chalca. 

N OTfar from the Forum Augufteum , as Pro¬ 
copius writes, flood a Palace, the Stately- 
nefs and Magnificence of which the Reader may 
eafily guefs at from the Defcription he gives of the 
Vejiibulum , or the Houfe of Entrance into it. 
This Vefibulum is call’d the Chalca , which is 
made after this Manner. There are four ftrait 
Walls carried up to a great Height in a quadran¬ 
gular Figure, from each Angle of which there 
projects a Stone Building curioufly finilh’d, which 
rifes with the Wall from Top to Bottom, no ways 
intercepting the beauteous Profpedt before you, 
but feeming rather to add to the Pleafure and A- 
greeablenefs of it. Above this Building are raifed 
eight Arches, fupporting the Roof, which rifes 
into a globular Height raoft beautifully adorn’d. 
The Roof of it is not furnifh’d with fine Paint¬ 
ings, but fhines with Mofaick Work of all forts of 
Colours, in the feveral Figures of Men, and o- 
ther Kinds of Creatures.- The H’florian at large 
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has explain’d the Defigns, which are the Scenes 
of War, of Eattles, and the Surrender of many 
Towns, both in Africa and Italy. Among other 
Curiofities are defcrib’d the Victories of fujiinian 
under his General Belifarius, and his triumphant 
Return to the Emperor. The Courage and Chear- 
fulnefs of his Army is expreffed in a lively Man¬ 
ner. The General is figured in an humble Po- 
frure, as making an Offering to him of all the 
Kings,, the Kingdoms, and other rich Spoils he 
had taken from the Enemy. In the Middle of 
the Work is reprefented the Emperor and his Em- 
prefs 'Theodora in a pleafant gay Humour, cele¬ 
brating a Feftival in Honour of his Victory over 
the Goths and Vandals, and bringing great Num¬ 
bers of Captives before him. The whole Senate 
is defcribed round them, joining in the Celebra¬ 
tion. They all look chearful and merry, fmil- 
ing, and highly pleafed with the Honour they 
have to attend the Emperor on fo important an 
Occafion. I would here obferve, that as Papi¬ 
nius in his Sylvce calls the Bafilica of Paulus , the 
Palace of Paulus , fo the Houle, which Procopius 
calls IW(A«oi', went by the Name both of the Ba- 
Jilica and the Palace. And I am confirm’d in this 
Opinion from Cedrinus, who fays, That the Fire 
which happen’d in the Reign of fujiinian, burnt 
down the Porch, or Houfe of Entrance into the 
Bafilica, the Bafilica itfelf, and the brazen Cover¬ 
ing of the Palace of Conjlantine the Great, which 
from that Time to this Day, is call’d the Cbalca , 
becaufe it is cover’d with Plates of Brafs gilded. 
What Cedrinus calls the Bafilica, Procopius, in his 
Book De/Edif JuJliniani , calls rd EW<a««, when 
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fpeaking of the Fire above-mention’d, he tells us. 
That it confumed the Gate-houfes rm fW*A««y, 
and that in particular which was call’d Chalca: 
The fame Writer adds a little lower, that the 
Emperor commanded Belifarius to go to the Chal¬ 
ca, and the other Houfes of Entrance leated by 
it. From which Words it is obfervable, that Pro- 
copus feems to believe, that there were other 
Houfes of Entrance into the Palace, though in 
the Beginning of this Chapter he .mentions only 
the Chalca. It is my Opinion, that the Houfe 
where the Emperor dwelt was firfl: call’d the Ba- 
filica-, that afterwards, when the great Houles, 
where the Merchants alfembled for Trade and 
Commerce, were call’d Bajilica , the Emperor’s 
Houfe was call’d BztriAdoi/; and, at laft, the Pa¬ 
lace. If there was any Difference between the 
Bajilica and the Palace, yet the Bajilica was either 
a part of the Palace, or built near to it, as the 
Reader may fee in the Ancient DeJ'cription of the 
Wards , which places the Augufteum and the Bar 
flica in the fame Ward. As this ‘Treatife takes 
no Notice in this Ward either of a Palace or a 
Court, but only of a Bajilica, it feems to intimate, 
that the Bajilica was the Palace itfeif. But whe-r 
ther the Baf.lica was within or without the Pa¬ 
lace, it is certain it was near it, becaufe they were 
both deflroy’d by Fire, by reafon of their Vicini¬ 
ty to one another; and the Rules of Architecture 
prefcribe, that it be built near a Market, which 
is always near the Palace; and that it be built 
warm, that the Merchants may manage their Bu^ 
finefs there in Winter Time, without any Mole- 
ftation from the Severity of the Weather. Ju- 
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lius Pollux is of the fame Opinion, who fays. 
That the Stadia , the Hippodrom, the Senate- 
JHoufe , the Forum, the Court, the Imperial Portico, 
and the 'tribunal, ought to ft and near the The¬ 
atre. Cedrinus writes, that the beautiful Stru¬ 
cture of the Chalca was built by one Mtherius a 
famous Architect, by the Command of the wife 
Emperor Anajlajius, as appears from a Greek In- 
fcription upon it, which runs thus: 

Upon a Building in the Palace, call’d Chalca. 

1 am the Palace of fam'd Anaftafius 
the Scourge of tyrants ; none furpaffes me, 

Jn Beauty, and in wonderful Contrivance. 

When the Surveyors view’d my mighty Bulk, 

My Height, my Length, and my extenjive Breadth ; 
3 twas thought beyond the Reach of human Power 
to roof at top my widely gaping Walls. 

But young /Etherius, ancient in his Art, 
this Building finijh'd, and an Offering made 
to our good Emperor. 

Not Italy, with all its Glory jhews 
A Structure fo magnificent and great-. 

Not the proud Capitol of ancient Rome 
With all its gilded Roofs can rival me. 
the cofily Galleries o/Tergamus, 

Ruffinus’ Walks, andfiately Portico’s 
Crowded with Art, and marbled Images 
Submit to my fuperiorWorkmanJhip. 

Not the fam’d Temple, which at Cyzico, 

By Adrian built , fiands on a lofty Rock, 

Nor /Egypt ’s cofily Pyramids, nor at Rhodes 
the mighty Coloile equal me in Greatnefs. 

When my good Emperor, in hofiile Manner 

Quell'd 
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Quell'd the Ifaurian Faction, thus he rais'd me 
In Honour of Aurora, and the Winds. 

Some modern Hiftorians will have it, that Con-' 

f antine the Great firft built the Palace of Chalca. 

fhould be inclinable to dilbelieve them, but that 
I am induced to think it was fo, when I obferv’d 
the brazen Tyles gilded with Gold, refembling 
thofe of the Capitol, and a Forum of Old Rome, 
whofe Buildings Conjlantine was proud to imitate, 
as near as he could. I could never learn, who 
it was who remov’d the Tyles of the Chalca j 
though it is not improbable, but that they were 
fpoiled by the Fire. ’Tis related by Procopius, 
that Genferic plunder’d half the Roman Capitol of 
the gilded Plates of Brafs that cover’d it, and that 
Conjlantine the Third, the Nephew of Heraclius, 
carry’d off the Silver Plates which were laid over 
the Pantheon. At a fmall Diftance (on the South- 
weft Side of the Church of St. Sophia) from the 
Water-Pipes of an AqueduB running from a Con¬ 
duit fituate in the Forum Augujleum, where was 
ere&ed the Pillar of fujlinian, are ftill remaining 
feven Corinthian Pillars, on the Shaft of one of 
which is cut the Name of Conjlantine, with the 
Signal of the Crols he faw in the Heavens, with 
this Infcription, o> txto) vix.ct. The Bafis and Shaft 
of thefe Pillars are buried, at the Bottom of them, 
under Ground, to the Depth of fix Foot, which 
I difcover’d, when I cafually fell into the Foun¬ 
dation of the Walls, which were built between 
them. I could not fee the Plinth of the BaJ’e of 
any of them, becaufe it was cover’d with Earth; 
yet I perceiv’d the lowermoft Tore, which was 
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eight Digits in Thicknefs, and feven in Height. 
The Stone at the Bottom of the Shaft was nine 
Inches broad. Every Pillar is thirty Foot and fix 
Digits high : In fhort, the whole Pillar , Capital 
and Pedeflal, is about forty fix Foot and a half in 
Height. The Bottom of th t Shaft, which Imea- 
fured juft above the Stone it bears upon, is eigh¬ 
teen Foot in Circumference. The Pillars ftand at 
the Diftance of twenty Foot and ten Digits from 
each other. The Inhabitants fay, that thefe Pil¬ 
lars ftood within the Palace of Confantine ; others 
fay, that they formerly fupported a Bridge, over 
which you pafled, as you went from the Palace 
to the Church of St Sophia. But there is nothing 
of Truth in either of thefe Opinions; for ’tis plain 
from what I obferved before, that they ftood in 
the Forum Augujleum. So that I am inclined to 
believe, that they fupported the Arches of the 
Portico's, in which the Statues of Confantine the 
Great , his Mother Helena , and other Statues were 
placed. From what I have faid, the Reader may 
trace the Beauty and Grandeur of the Palaces at 
Confantinople , as well as from Zofmus, who fays, 
that Confantine built fome Palaces at Confantino¬ 
ple , little inferior to thofe of Rome. EuJ'ebius re¬ 
ports, that he illuftrated and adorn’d New Rome, 
and the Imperial Palace, in other refpe&s, be- 
fides thofe I have mention’d, but that in the fineft 
Buildings of his Palace, and in the Middle of all 
his gilded Roofs, he fix’d a Crofs fet with feveral 
Kinds of the richeft Jewels, Ihining with mafly 
Gold; intimating thereby, that he look’d upon 
the Crofs as the Defence and Bulwark of his Go¬ 
vernment. St. Jerome tells us, That he f ripp’d 
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almoft every City of its Curiofties and Ornaments, 
to adorn his New Rome. Eufebius alfo mentions 
the Statues of the Mufes, which he caufed to be 
fix’d up in his Palace. Sozomen writes, that by 
the Command of Conftantine , all that was valua¬ 
ble in the Temples of the Ancients under his Go¬ 
vernment, and all the brazen Statues of the 
niceft Workmanfhip were brought to Conjlantino - 
pie, to beautify the City 5 which, he tells us, re¬ 
main’d in the publick Ways, in the Hippodrom, 
and in the Palace, down to his Time. But not 
only Conftantine the Great, but many other Em¬ 
perors of Conftantinople ravaged the whole World 
for the Decoration of this City. Among thefe 
was Conftantine the 'third, the Nephew of Hera- 
clius, who plunder’d ancient Rome of all its brazen 
and Marble Statues, fhip’d off all the coltly Fur¬ 
niture of their Temples, and made more Havock 
there in the Space of feven Days, than the bar¬ 
barous Nations did in the Space of two hundred 
and fifty Years; for fo many Years was the Roman 
Empire in its Declenfion before that general Pil¬ 
lage. Iornandes, no indifferent Writer of the 
Getick Hiftory, reports. That theodorick PrefeSl 
of Conftantinople was adopted, and made Conful 
by the Emperor Zeno, who honoured him with an 
Equefrian Statue, which was erected before the 
Palace, tzetzes, in his various Hijlory, tells us, 
that even in his Time, the Head of Apollo, made 
by Phidias in the Likenefs of the Sun, remain’d in 
the Palace. Suidas relates, that the Statue of Pul - 
cheria, the Daughter of Arcadius, was placed in 
the Chalca, near the Walks of Ariadne the firft 
Wife of Zeno, and that the Statues of Zeno himfelf 

were 
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were fetup in the Imperial Gate-houfe of Chalca; 
as were alfo two other Statues on foot,ere£led upon 
a fmall Pillar, with Elegies inforib’d upon them, 
compofed by Secundus the Philofopher. I have 
feen in the Hiflory of no creditable Author, tho’ 
well known to the People of Conflantinople , that 
yujiinian eredted on the left Side of the Chalca, 
feven Statues in Honour of his Relations, fome of 
Brafs, and fome of Marble, and that he had alfo 
let up two Horfes in the Nich before the Chalca , 
as alfo fome gilded Heads of Women, in the 
frightful Likenefs of MeduJ'a ; I could mention 
others, but that I do not much depend upon the 
Authority of the Hiftory. Suidas fays, that in 
the ‘tribunal of the Palace flood the Statues of 
Eudoxia , and her Emperor theodofius ; of Mar¬ 
tian and Conjlantine , till the Time of Heraclius. 


Chap. XiX. 

Of the Bafilica, and the Imperial Walks. 

T HE Bafilica, which, as I obferved before, 
Hood in the Forum Augufeum, had four 
Arches, as appears from the ancient following 
Infcriptions on them. 

Upon an Arch in the Baflica of Byzantium. 

Great Theodore, who beautify'd the City 
With four extenfroe Arches , highly merits 
the Government of four Imperial Cities. 


And 
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And on another Part of the fame Arch; 

You, Theodorus, with furprizing Art , 

Once Conful, and thrice Prefed: of the City, 
Adorn’d this Jhining Fane with lofty Pillars, 
Sacred to Fortune, Goddefs of the City. 

Calliades, General of the Byzantian Army, plac’d 
the Statues of Byzas and Phidalia-m the Bafilica, 
with this Infcription upon them: 

Calliades ereSted here the Statues 
Of Byzas, and his lov’d Phidalia. 

And on the Statue of Phidalia ; 

Yhis is thd Statue of the fair Phidalia 
Young Byzas’ Wife, the Wirk of Bupalus. 

Pliny, among other Statuaries, mentions An- 
thermus of Chios, and his Sons Biopalus and An¬ 
ther mus. Dionyfius, a Native of Byzantium writes, 
that Byzas, from whom Byzantium took its Name, 
was the Hufband of Phidalia, from whom the 
Port of the Bofporus took the Name of the Port 
of Phidalia, of which I have wrote more largely 
in my YreatiJ'e of the Bofporus. Suidas, andfome 
modernWriters fay, that in the Bafilica, behind the 
Miliarium Aureum, there was a gilded Statue in 
the Likenefs of a Man, where was alfo the Ex- 
ammon of Heraclius, and the Statue of Jujlin the 
Emperor in a kneeling Pofture. Yerbelis is faid 
to have preached in the fame Place. Here was 
allb placed by the Order of Severus, the Figure 
of a large Elephant, upon the following Occafi- 

on: 
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on: That an Elephant being {tabled near it, and 
the Houfe of a Silver-Smith, who worked in 
Plate, being rcbbed, he fufpeding the Keeper of 
the Elephant to be the Thief, threatned him with 
Death, unlefs he would move his Station; and 
the Fellow bidding him Defiance, he flew him, 
and threw him to the Elephant, at which the 
Beaft being enraged, killed his Keeper's Murder¬ 
er. Sever us being acquainted with the Fad, of¬ 
fered Sacrifices to the Elephant, commanded him 
and his Keeper to be caft in Brafs, and fet up 
here j where alfo, as Suidas relates, was the Sta¬ 
tue of Hercules , to which the Byzantians paid di¬ 
vine Adoration, and offered Sacrifice. After¬ 
wards, in the ConJ’ulJhip of Julian , it was moved 
into the Hippodrom ; but was originally, with ten 
other Statues, brought from Old Rome, partly by 
Sea, and partly by Land Carriage. Thus it was 
that Hercules, living and dead, travelled the great- 
eft Part of the World. Suidas writes, that in the 
Imperial Walks were placed the Equejlrian Sta¬ 
tues of Trajan, Theodojius, Valentinian, Gibbus , 
and Firmillianus the Buffoon. There were ma¬ 
ny other Statues of Emperors and Eunuchs fet 
up in this Place, the molt famous of which was 
the Statue of Eutropius, who was Chamber- 
lain to the Emperor Arcadius. The Honour and 
Opulency of this Eunuch appeared in number- 
lefs gilded Starnes, ereded to him in every Part 
of the City, and the Magnificence and Superiori¬ 
ty of the Houfes he built, almoft in every Street. 
This fo far encouraged and increafed rhe Num¬ 
ber of the Eunuchs, that even the Boys affeded 
to be fo, that they might become as rich and as 
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honourable as Eutropius. The Bafilica was To 
near to the Miliarium , and the Augufleum, that 
the Clock made by the Command of the Empe¬ 
ror JuJiin, Cedrinus places in the MiUarium, 
others in the Forum Augufleum, and others in the 
Bajilica, as is evident from the following Infcrip- 
tion. 

On the Bafls of the Dial over the Arch in the 

Bajilica. 

This Dial was ereSled at the Cojl 
Of Prince Juftinus, and the fair Sophia. 

The Scourge of execrable 'Tyrants he. 

She the bright Patronefs of Liberty. 

Behold the Gnomon caft in pining Brafs, 

The certain Index of the flying Hours. 

This was the Invention of the learned Julian 
An honefl, upright, ana impartial Lawyer. 


Chap. XX. 

Of the Imperial Library , and Portico; 
as alfo of the Imperial Ciftern. 

T HE Imperial Palace, fays Zonaras , flood 
near the Bajilica, hard by the Brafiers 
Shops. The Bajilica was furnifhed with many 
Volumes, both of human and divine Learning. 
It was anciently the Manfion Houfe of fome Per- 
fon of diftinguifhed Knowledge, whom they cal¬ 
led the Prefident or Mafter. He had under him 

twelve 
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twelve Afliftants, excellently well skilled in the 
Art of Reafoning, who were maintained at the 
publick Charge. They had each of them feve- 
ral Pupils under them, who were inftruCted in 
the Methods of Argumentation, and were had in 
.fiich high Eftimation, that upon all important 
Affairs of State, the Emperors fummoned them 
to Council. In the Reign of Bafilicus , there hap¬ 
pened at Conjiantinople a great Fire, which be¬ 
gun at, and confumed the Brafiers Shops, with 
all the adjacent Buildings, burnt down whole 
Streets; and among other fine Edifices, deflroy- 
ed the famous Bajtlica, which contained a Libra¬ 
ry of fix hundred thoufand Volumes. Among 
other Curiofities of this Place, was the Gut of a 
Dragon, a hundred and twenty Foot long, on 
which were infcribed in Golden Characters the 
Iliads and Odyjfes of Homer. Malckus , a learned 
Byzantian, wrote the Hiftory of Conjiantinople^ 
which he brought down from the Reign of Con- 
Jlantine , to the Time of Anajlajius the Emperor, 
in which he very paffionately laments the burning 
of the publick Library, and the Statues of the 
Forum Augujleum. Cedrinus fpeaking of the fame 
Library, gives the fame Account of it with Zona- 
ras, almoft word for word, and adds, ‘That this 
Library contain'd theHiJlories of the Atchievements 
of the greateft Heroes , in the Jeveral Ages of the 
World. Many Years after this Baflica was burn’d 
down, the Emperor Leo Conon, the Students vi- 
goroufly oppofing his Herefy, order’d the Palace 
to be fired, and burnt them, and the Library; 
which was afterwards rebuilt, and furnifhed with 
a molt curious Collection of the belt Authors. 

The 
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The Bafilica at Old Rome, were the Places where 
they ufed to plead, to hold their Councils and 
Senates, and to carry on the Bufinefs of Merchan¬ 
dize and Commerce: At Conflantinople they were 
ufed as Libraries and Schools of Learning, as ap¬ 
pears by what I have already obferv’d, as alio 
from the following Infcription. 

Upon the publick School in Bfzantium. 

This Place was built for all th’unletter’d Youth 
WhoJ'e Genius leads 'em to the Roman Law. 

In Pleading skill’d, and fraught with Eloquence , 
They leave thefe Walls, and plead their Countrey's 

Caufe. 

Modern Writers tell us, that the Place where the 
Library Rood was of an Odtogonal Figure, where 
there were arch’d Portico’s, and a large Room, 
where the head Mailer ufed to converfe with his 
Affiftants. Cedrinus affirms, that the great Church, 
the Hofpital of SampJ'on, the Gate-houfe of the 
Bafilica, the Augufieum, the Chalca, the two 
Jong Portico's, as far as the Forum of Confiantine , 
the OBogon, and the Bagnio’s of Xeuxippus, 
were deftroy’d by a Fire, which happen’d in the 
Reign of Jufiinian. I would obferve from this 
PalTage, that there mull of Neceffity be two OBc- 
gons near,one another. For if the OBogon, as 
Cedrinus reports, had been the fame with that 
where the Library flood, he Would not have o- 
mitted to take Notice that the Library was burnt 
down alfo in the Reign of "Jufiinian. It is my 
Opinion, that the Place where the Library Hood, 
was of a quadrangular Figure, and feems to be 

L the 
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the fame Building which Procopius fays was eil- 
compaffed with Pillars erected in a fquare Man¬ 
ner. Zonaras mentions nothing of the Form of 
the Bafilica, which contain’d the Library* but 
only fays, that it adjoin’d to the Chalcopratia , or 
Braziers Shops. Cedrinus calls the Bafilica, Ci - 
jlerna , which fome Writers erroneoufly tell us, 
was built by Conftantine the Great. I am con¬ 
firm’d in this Opinion from Procopius, who fays, 
that near the Imperial Portico, where the Lawyers 
ufed to plead, there was a fpacious Building of a 
great Length and Breadth, encompaffed with Pil¬ 
lars in a quadrangular Manner, fituate on a 
rocky Ground, which was built by Jufiinian to a 
great Height, for preferving the Water in Sum¬ 
mer, which was brought into it by fubterraneous 
Pipes, and in the Winter from the AqueduSls, for 
the Ufe of the Poor. Menander, furnam’d the 
ProteSlor, fays of himfelf, that it was once againft 
his Inclinations to enter into the Litigations of the 
Law in the Imperial Portico, ahd by the Force of 
Pleading, to attempt to reconcile the Jarringa and 
Contentions of Men. Agathius plays handfomly 
upon one TJranius a Native of Syria, who fet up 
for a Phyfician, although he was entirely igno¬ 
rant of the Arifiotelian Difcipline. This Fellow 
was bluftering, noify, an impudent Pretender to 
infallible Cures, and very talkative, among other 
Places, in the Imperial Portico-, and fpeaking of 
himfelf, he tells us, that he has often from Morn¬ 
ing to Night read over many Law Books, and 
Difcourfes of Trade and Commerce in the Impe¬ 
rial Portico’ s. From thefe Paflages It is obferva- 
ble, that thp Imperial Portico , and the Imperial 

Cifierst 
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Clifeni, Hood in the fame Place. The Imperial 
Portico is not to be feen, though the Cijiern is 
ftill remaining. Through the Carelefnefs and 
Contempt of every thing that is curious in the 
Inhabitants, it was never difcover’d, but by me* 
who was a Stranger among them, after a long and 
diligent Search after it. The whole Ground was 
built upon, which made it lefs fufpeded there 
was a Cijiern there. The People had not 
the lfeaft Sufpiciori of it, although they daily 
drew their Water out of the Wells which were 
funk into it. 1 went by Chance into a Houfe, 
where there was a Defcent into it, and went a- 
board a little Skiff. The Matter of theHoufe, 
after having lighted fome Torches, rowing 
me here and there a-crofs, through the Pillars, 
which lay very deep in Water, I made a Difcove- 
ryof it. He was very intentupon catching his Fifh, 
with which the Cijiern abounds, and fpear’d fbme 
of them by the Light of the Torches. There is 
alfo a fmall Light which defeends from the Mouth 
of the Well, and refleds upon the Water, where 
the Fifh ufually come for Air. This Cijiern is 
three hundred and thirty fix Foot long, a hun¬ 
dred and eighty two Foot broad* and two hun¬ 
dred and twenty four Roman Paces in Compafs. 
The Roof, and Arches, and Sides, are all Brick¬ 
work, and cover’d with Terrafs, which is not the 
leaft impair’d by Time. The Roof is fupported 
with three hundred and thirty fix Marble Pillars. 
The Space of Intercolumniation is twelve Foot. 
Each Pillar is above forty Foot nine Inches high. 
They ftand lengthways in twelve Ranges, broad¬ 
ways in twenty eight. The Capitals of them are 

L 2 parti 
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partly finifh’d after the Corinthian Model, • and 
part of them not finifh’d. Over the Abacus of e- 
very Pillar is placed a large Stone, which feems to 
be another Abacus, and fupports four Arches. 
There are abundance of Wells which fall into 
the Cijlern. Ih'ave feen, when it was filling in the 
Winter-time, a large Stream of Water falling 
from a great Pipe with a mighty Noife, till the 
Pillars, up to the Middle of the Capitals, have 
been cover’d with Water. This Cijlern flands 
Weflward of the Church of St. Sophia, at the Di- 
flance of eighty Roman Paces from it. 


Chap. XXI. 

Of the Chalcopratia. 

I T is plain from what has been obferved, that 
the Chalcopratia, or Places where they work’d 
their Brafs, flood near the Bajilica. Cedrinus re¬ 
ports, That Theodofius the Lejs built the Church 
of the Chalcopratia, and dedicated it to the Vir¬ 
gin Mary. Others fay, that the Jews, who had 
lived there from the Time of Conjlantine the 
Great, had obliged Theodofius the Lejs to retire 
from thence, and built that Church; and that af¬ 
terwards, when it had been fhatter’d by an Earth¬ 
quake, it was rebuilt by JuJlin Curopalatos, tho’ 
Zonaras is of another Opinion. Theodofius- the 
Great , fays he, marching into the Wfiern Parts, 
the Jews took the Opportunity, and made Honora- 
tus the Prefect of the City , their Friend, and ob¬ 
tain'd 
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tain'd of him the Freedom to build a Synagogue in 
the • Chalcopratia: Fhe People being enraged at 
this, Jet it on fire, and burnt it down. When 
Theodofius was made acquainted with the Faff, 
he- lay'd a Fine upon thofe who were concern'd in 
it, and gave them a frejh Licence to build ano¬ 
ther. St. Ambrofe, who was then 'Bifhop of Mi¬ 
lan , being inform'd of the Matter, lay'd before 
Theodofius the GreatneJ’s of the Crime , in fuffer- 
ing the Jews to build a Synagogue in the very Cen¬ 
tre of the Queen of Cities, upon which he remitted 
the Fine, and flopp'd their Proceedings. There are 
no Braziers Shops in this Place at prefent, they 
being removed into another part of the City, tho’ 
I was inform’d by fome of the Inhabitants, that 
not many Years fince they follow’d their Trade 
near the Chalcopratia. The unknown Author of 
the Hiftory of Conftantinople, defcribing the Boun¬ 
daries of Old Byzantium , tells us, Lb at the Chal¬ 
copratia were not far from the Miliarium. O- 
thers fay, that they were near the Church of St. 
Sophia. Strabo fpeaking of the Palace of Alexan¬ 
dria, relates, that in Conformity to this at Con¬ 
ftantinople, it had a Library, & Portico, a Convo- 
cation-Houfe, or Place of Aflembly upon publick 
Affairs, and a large publick Foundation for the 
Encouragement of Perfons of Literature and 
Science. 
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Chap. XXII. 

Of the Portico’s fituate between the Pa- 
lace , and the Forum of Confiantine. 

B ESIDES the Imperial Portico, which flood 
near the Library, there were alfo other Por¬ 
tico’s at a little Diftance from it, which reach’d 
from the Palace to the Forum of Confiantine. The 
fir ft Fire, which happen’d in the Reign of Jufti- 
nian , confumed the Palace and the Church of St. 
Sophia, both the long Portico’s, as far as the For 
rum of Confiantine. Cedrinus fays, that befide3 
thefe, it deftroy’d alfo the Chalca and the Augur 
Jleum. The Fire that happen’d afterwards in 
the Reign of Bajilifcus, began at the Chalcopratia, 
burnt down the two adjoining Portico's, all the 
neighbouring Buildings, the Bajilica, in which 
w^s the Library, two Portico's which flood be¬ 
tween the Palaces, and all the fine Ornaments 
of the Lauf'us. Thefe Portico's have been often 
burnt, and as often rebuilt; firft of all by Jufli- 
nian, then by others, and laft by Domninus, which 
is confirm’d by a modern Hiftorian, who fays, 
That when Conjlantinople was taken by the Gauls 
and the Venetians, thp cover’d Portico’s of Dom¬ 
ninus reaching on both Sides of the Way, from 
the Miliarium to the Forum of Confiantine, were 
burnt to the Ground. Some fay, That in the 
Time of Confiantine the Great, Eubulus built four 
double Portico's, which were arch’d atTpp, and 

' reach’d 
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‘reach’d from the Palace to the Land Wall of the 
City; one of which ftretch’d as far as the Church 
of St. Anthony , at the End of* the City, another 
from the Port of Sophia , to the Church named 
Rabdon ; the other two extended themfelves from 
the Chalca, and the Miliarium to the Forum of 
Conjlantine, the Street call’d Faurus , and the 
Brazen Bull. All of them were paved with 
fquare Marble, and adorn’d with infinite Num¬ 
bers of Statues. Thefe Relations* though they 
come from unknown Authors, who, as I have 
fometimes obferved, have not fo ftri&ly adhered 
to Truth, yet feem to carry with them a good 
Face of Probability, fince it is evident from 
Hiftorians of more Veracity, how induftrious 
Conjlantine was in adorning the City; and ’cis no 
• left evident from the Freatife of the ancient De- 
Jcription of the tFards, that Conjlantinople , in the 
Reigns of Arcadius and Honorius , had no, lefs 
than fifty two publick Porticos , five of which the 
Author places in the fourth Ward, in which flood 
the Bafilica , the Imperial Portico , and the Portico 
of Fannio\ befides which, he places four large 
Portico's in the fixth Ward. In the fame Ward 
he places another large Portico. He adds, that 
the feventh Ward abounds with Portico's, and 
that the eighth Ward had fix Portico's more. In 
the ninth Ward were two large Portico's. The 
tenth had fix, the eleventh four. From which 
it is credible, that the Portico's flood very thick 
from the Chalca to the Land Wall, but I cannot 
lay they were contiguous beyond the Faurus . 
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Chap. XXIII. 

Of the Miliarium Aureum and its Sta¬ 
tues, and of the Fortune of the City , 
and her Statue. 

T '' H E Miliarium Aureum was a gilded Pillar, 
from whence they ufed to adjuft the Men- 
furation of their Miles, and the Diftances from 
the City. Pliny tells us, that it was fet up at 
Rome in the higheft Ground of the publick Fo¬ 
rum; but whether the Miliarium at Conftantino- 
fle was like that of Rome , the Greek Hiftorians 
have been fo far from declaring their Opinions 
concerning it, that in all their Writings they have 
not fo much as mention’d the Name of it. Yet 
it feems verv probable to me, that it was like 
it, and was alfo feated in the Forum , or near it. 
For the Ancient Defcription of the Wards places it 
in the IVard where the Forum Augujieum and the 
Bajilica ftood, to which it adjoin’d. They who 
have written the Hiftory of the Atchievements of 
Alexius Comnenus the Emperor, tell us, that at 
Break of Day, the Forces of Alexius, ^marching 
out of the great Palace, under the Command of 
Sabatius their General, enter’d the Church of St. 
John the Divine , and when they had got to the 
Top of the Church, they exprefs’d themfelves in a 
provoking manner, fo that a Battle began about 
three in the Morning, and that many People in 
the Forum were wounded, who fought from the 

Roof 
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Roof of the Miliar ium, and the Top of St. yohn’s 
Church. The Inhabitants fay, that this was the 
Church where the Elephants of the Grand Seig- 
nor are now {tabled. ’Tis near the Hippodrom , 
and the Forum Cupedinis , famous for Niceties, fi- 
tuate near the Church of St. Sophia , and was for¬ 
merly called the Forum Augujleum. But to come 
clofeV to the Point: Suidas fays, That in the Ba- 
iilica, behind the Miliarium, were placed, a gilded 
Statue of a Man , as alfo of an Elephant and his 
Keeper-, others, with more Probability, fay, that 
thefe Statues were erected behind the Baflica , 
near the Miliarium. Suidas adds, that the Sta¬ 
tue of Theodofius was placed in the Miliarium , and 
that upon the fetting it up, he diftributed large 
Donations of Corn among the People. Upon the 
Equejlrian Statue of Theodofius , not remaining at 
prefent, were infcrib’d thefe Verfes. 

Not the bright Sun, which gilds the Eaflern Sky, 
With greater Lufre Jhines, than Theodofius. 

See how he fits aloft in radiant Arms, 

And with mild AfpeSl views his loving People ! 

The fiery Steed , pleas’d with the Royal Burthen, 

In warlike Pofiure feems to move, and live. 

Suidas proceeds farther, and tells us, that the Sta¬ 
tues of Sophia , theConfortof Jujlin th zThracian, 
of his Daughter Arabia, and his Niece Helena ; as 
alfo the Equejlrian Statues of Arcadius and Theodo- 
fius his Son, were placed in the Miliarium, near 
the Statue of Theodofius the Great. Cedrinus writes, 
that there flood two Statues above the Nich of 
the Miliarium, one of Confiantine the Great , the 
Other of his Mother Helena, with a Crofs between 

them 
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them: Behind them was placed the Statue of 
*Trajan on Horfe-back, and that near him was 
placed the Statue of JElius Hadrianus. Suidas 
adds, that the Crofs which was placed between 
Conjlantine and Helena , had this Infcription; una 
fandla, & duo celeres Cur fores. From whence 
it is evident, that the Forum, the Miliarium , and 
the Bafilica flood fo near together, that they are 
not only placed by different Authors in different 
Places, but fometimes by one and the fame Hi- 
florian. The fame Writer fays, that there was 
alfo in the Miliarium a great Piece of Antiquity, 
which was a Chariot drawn by four Fallow Hor- 
fes, fupported by two fquare Pillars, in the Place 
where Conjlantine was received by his Army with 
joyful Congratulations, after he had conquered 
Azotium-, but originally, becaufe Byzas, the 
Founder of Byzantium, had there been highly ap¬ 
plauded by the People. The Chariot of the 
Sun was carried into the Hippodrom , in which 
was feated a fmall Statue, made by the Order of 
Conjlantine „ This Statue was the Fortune of the 
City, which on great Feflivals, and the Day of 
the Celebration of the Foundation of the City, 
was fet up with a Crofs on her Head, in the Se- 
nate-Houfe. Julian the Apoflate demolifhed it 
in the fame Place, where Arius died in a mife- 
rable Manner, which was at a fmall Diflance 
from the Senate-Houfe. In the fame Place, the 
pious Emperor c theodoJius had ordered the Statues 
of Arius , Macedonius, Sabellius, and Eunomius , 
which were cut in Marble, to be placed in a fit¬ 
ting Poflure on die Ground, to be polluted with 
the Excrements, and receive the Curfes of the 

People, 
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People, in Token of their flagrant Perfidioufnefs. 
Other Hiftorians fay, that the Statue of the For » 
tune of the City was brought from Rome, by Con- 
Jiantine the Great , and placed in a Nich in the 
Palace. Zojimus writes, that Conjlantine placed 
the Fortune of Rome, on the Side of one of the 
four Portico's that furrounded the great Forum. 
’Tis very probable, that the People of Conjlanti- 
tiople celebrated a Feftival in Honour of her, as 
was cuftomary at Old Rome, both by Natives and 
Foreigners, the fame Day, in which the Palilia, 
(the Feftivals of Pales) were celebrated, Socra¬ 
tes tells us, that 'Julian , when he was publickly 
facrificing to the Fortune of Conjlantinople, in the 
Bajilica, where her Statue was fet up; Mares , 
the Bifhop of Chalcedon, being led thither by the 
Hand, for he was blind with Age, fharply repri¬ 
manded him, and called him an Apoflate from 
the Chriftian Religion. Julian in Return, called 
him a blind old Fellow, adding farcaftically this 
Queftion; Is your God, the Galilean, able to cure 
you? For thus, by Way of Contempt, he ufed to 
call our Saviour. Upon which the good old Bir 
fhop replied, I thank my God, who has taken my 
Sight from me, Jo that I cannot behold the Man 
who is fallen into Jo great anApoJlacy ; upon which 
Julian was filent. Zonaras, and fome Hiftori¬ 
ans who lived before him, have recorded, That 
in the Time of AnaflaJius, the Statue of Fortune , 
made in Brafs, flood with one Foot in a brazen 
Ship, and was placed in fome Part of the City $ 
but that when this Ship began to decay with Age, 
or fome Parts of it were flolen, or fhattered by 
Treachery, it happened, that no Ships of Burthen 

came 
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came into the Port of Confiantinople, but that 
upon their Arrival near the City, a Storm pre¬ 
vented their coming into Harbour; and if their 
Cargo was taken aboard the Long-boats, and 
brought into the City, they tell you it was 
foon confumed, by Reafon of the Scarcity, which 
then prevailed. Upon this, the Curatores of the 
City were obliged to enquire into the Reafon 
of it. When the Magiftrates of the City, upon 
Information, began to fufpedt the Caufe, they 
found, upon Enquiry, the Fragments of the Ship, 
which were fitted to their proper Places, when 
on a fudden, Navigation was open and free, and 
the Sea was conftantly full of Veflels failing into 
the Port. And that they might fully difcover the 
real Caufe of this Calamity, they repeated the 
Experiment, by ftripping the Ship again of fome 
Pieces of it, and the Ships coming into Harbour, 
were prevented as before; fo they repaired the 
brazen Veflel fhe flood in, and took a particular 
Care of it. Eunapius, who wrote the Hifiory of 
the Lives of the Philofophers and wife Men , fays, 
that in the Reign of Conflantine, the Inhabitants 
attributed this Difficulty of coming into Harbour 
to another Caufe. ‘There was no entring the Port 
at Conftantinople, fays he, unlefs the Wind food 
full South. When this had frequently happened', 
the People, opprejfed with Famine, af embled in 
the Theatre, enraged at Conftantine. The Chief 
of the Courtiers having conceived a Refentment a- 
gainf Sopatrus the Philofopher, brought him before 
the Emperor , and impeached him in the following 
Manner: This Sopatrus, Sir, who is Jo high in 
your Favour, has by his excejfve Wijdtim chained 

up 
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up the Winds, for which you fo far admire him , as 
to admit him too near your Imperial Perfon. Con- 
jlantine , believing the Allegations, ordered him to 
be beheaded. 


Chap. XXIV. 

Of the Temple of Neptune, of the Church 
of St. Mina, (or Menna) of the Stadia, 
and the Stairs of Timafius. 

I Cannot omit taking Notice of the Church of 
St. Mina , becaufe it (hews in what Part of 
the City the fourth Ward flood, which contain¬ 
ed the Bafilica, the Augujleum , and the Church 
of St. Mina. The Hiftory of an unknown Au¬ 
thor reports, that Byzas formerly built a Temple 
to Neptune , near the Acropolis , by the Sea, where, 
he fays, that in his Time (lood the Church of St. 
Mina the Martyr; though he feems to contradidt 
himfelf, where he fays, that the Church of St. 
Mina was formerly the Temple of Jupiter , and 
that the Roof of it, which was arched with Mar¬ 
ble, was fupported with two large Pillars. So 
that I can conclude nothing from the Uncertainty 
of this Writer, but that it feems more probable 
to me, that the Church of St. Mina flood in thole 
Parts of the Acropolis , in which formerly flood 
the Temple of Neptune , as appears from tiionyfi¬ 
ns an antient Writer of Byzantium , who fays, 
that a little above the Promontory of the Bofporus , 

was 
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was eredted an Altar to Minerva Egrefbria, and 
the Temple of Neptune-, and chat below the Tem¬ 
ple of Neptune were the Stadia , and the Gym* 
najia, where they diverted themfelves with mar¬ 
tial Sports and Exercifes, as I have fhewn more at 
large in my Treatife of the Bojporus. I am con¬ 
firmed in this Opinion from the Information of 
feme of the Inhabitants now living, who told me, 
that within the Imperial Precindt, formerly called 
the Acropolis , ftood the Church of St. Mina. The 
Antient Defcription of the Wards of the City tells 
us, that the Church of St. Mina ftood in the fame 
Ward with the Stadia , and the Stairs of ‘Timafi- 
us. Procopius writes, Ehat at the Place called the 
Stadium, near the Sea , where they exercifed them* 
felves in martial Sports , the Emperor Juftinian, 
and his Emprefs Theodora, built Jome large Inns 
for the Entertainment of Strangers. 
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Chap. XXV. 

Of the Laufus, and its Statues; namely , 
a Venus 0/Cnidos, a Juno of Samos, 
a Minerva of Lindia, a winged Cu¬ 
pid, a Jupiter Olympius, a Saturn, 
Unicorns , Tygers, Vultures , Beajlsthat 
are half Camels , and half Panthers ,* 
of the Ciftern of the Hofpital called 
Philoxenos, and the Chryfotricli- 
nium. 

T HE Laufus is a Place celebrated in the 
Writings ofmany Hiftor ians, fome of whom 
write, that it was the Houfe of Laufus a Patrici¬ 
an, who bore many Offices in the Reign of Arca- 
dius, the Son of Fheodofus the Great , and that he 
adorned his Houfe with many famous Monu¬ 
ments of Antiquity. There is a Book Rill extant, 
under the Title of LauJ'atcus, which was wrote 
by Heraclidas, Bifhop of Cappadocia, and inferi- 
bed to Laufus. In what Part of the City this 
Place was, no Authors mention; but ’tis very pro¬ 
bable that it was between the Palace, and the Fo¬ 
rum of Canf antine, from the Authorities both of 
Zonaras, and Cedrinus ; who having deferibed the 
Ruines of the Fire, which happened in the Reign 
of Leo , both on the North, and South Side of the 
City tell us, that in the Middle of the City, it 
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burnt from the Laufus, to the Street called Tau¬ 
rus. And Evagrius, fpeaking of the fame Fire, 
fays, that it deftroyed all the Buildings from the 
Forum of Conjiantine to the Taurus. The Read¬ 
er may obferve from hence, that the Laufus was 
not far from the Forum of Conjiantine. Cedrinus 
alfo in his Defcription of that Fire which happen¬ 
ed in the Reign of Baflifcus, makes it plain, that 
it ftood Eaftward, between the Palace, and the 
Forum of Conjiantine. This Fire, fays he, con- 
fumed the Chalcopratia, the moft beautiful Part 
of the City, the Bafilica , with its eminent Libra¬ 
ry, and all the furprizing Ornaments of the Lau- 
Jus, to the Forum of Conjiantine. There was in 
the Laufus, continues our Hiftorian, an infinite 
Number of Statues, the moft remarkable of which 
was, the Statue of Minerva of Lindia, which 
was four Cubits long, and made of an Emerald 
Stone. ’Twas cut by Scyllis and Dipcenus , two e- 
minent Statuaries, and prefen ted by Sejofris King 
of Egypt, to Cleobulus King of Lindia v a Prince 
of incomparable Wifdom. From hence it is pro¬ 
bable the Place is called Laoufos-, for Minerva 
fometimes goes under the Name of Laojfos. The- 
ophrajius writes, that the Egyptian Commenta¬ 
tors mention, that the King of Babylon made a 
Prefen t to their King of an Emerald, which was 
four Cubits long, and three in Breadth. If Sefo- 
jiris, Scyllis, and Dipcenus were living at the fame 
Time, Pliny fhould rather have called it the E- 
merald of Minerva But thefe were no lefs an- 
tient, than eminent Statuaries, born in the Ifland 
of Crete, when under the Government of the 
Medes, before Cyrus was King of Perfia, that is, 

about 
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about the fifteenth Olympiad. They carved the 
Starnes of Apollo, Diana, Hercules, as alfo of Mi¬ 
nerva* which was blafted with Lightning. Pli¬ 
ny takes Notice, that Ambracia, Argos, and Cle- 
one were full of Statues made by Dipcenus, tho’ 
he lays nothing of the Statue of Minerva of Lin- 
dia. Cedrinus adds, that there was placed in the 
Laujks, the Statue of Venus of Cnidos, which was 
looked upon every where as a celebrated Piece of 
Sculpture. It was fiftilhed by Praxiteles, is made 
of white* Marble, and appears in a naked Poflure. • 
There is alfo a Juno of Santos, the Workmanship 
of Lyjippus and Bupalus, and a winged Cupid, 
with his Quiver. This Statue was brought from 
Myndks. There was alfo a Jupiter riding upon 
an Elephant, which was carved by Phidias, and 
placed in his Temple by Pericles. There was 
alfo another Statue made by Lyjippus, which 
was bald behind, tho' not before, which was 
taken for the Statue of Saturn. There were 
alfo eredted here many Statues of Unicorns, Ty- 
gers, Beafts that Were half Camelfe, and half Pan¬ 
thers ; others that were half Bulls, and half Harts, 
befides leveral Statues of Vultures. The unknown 
Author of the Hiftory of Conjlantinople fays, That 
in his Time there were Handing in the Laufus 
feme Eagles that were cut in Stone. I am in¬ 
duced to think, that there were fome Figures of 
Birds Handing there at that Time, but believe 
them to be the Vultures mentioned by Cedrinus. 
This Author tells us, that there Hood in die Lau- 
Jus feveral fine Buildings, fome Hofpitals, a Place 
for the Entertainment of Strangers, which had 
very good Spring-water, and was call’d Philox- 
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enon. Some Writers affirm, that the Philoxenbti 
was a Cijiern , built by one of that Name. I 
look upon it to be the fame Cijiern, which was 
lituate between the ‘Triclinium and the Laujia- 
chm , and was filled up by the Order of Hetacltus. 
Menander, furnamed the Protestor, tells us, That 
Philip of Macedon cleanfed molt of the Cijierns of 
the City, which Ueraclius commanded to be re- 
plenilhed with Earth* If that Prince gave Or¬ 
ders for the cleanfing of that Cifiern, among o- 
tbers, ’tis the fame which lies under Ground, on 
the North Side of Abraham the Bajha' s Houfe, 
between the Laufiacum-, and the Triclinium ; 
whofe Roof is fupported with four Hundred and 
twenty four marble Pillars, two hundred and 
twelve fupportirtg the fame Number of Pillars 
above them. I meafured one of them, for they 
all feem to be of a Bignefs, and I found it to be 
fix Foot and nine Inches in Circumference, There 
is another Cijiern on the Weft Side of the lame 
Houfe, whofe Arches are fupported with thirty 
two Corinthian Pillars, {landing in four Ranges, 
each Range confifting of eight Pillars, whofe 
Shafts are nine Foot in Compafs. As to the Tri¬ 
clinium, between which and the Laufus was 
built the Philoxenon ; I fuppofe it to be the fame 
which Jujlinian the Third built near the Pa¬ 
lace, and called it after his own Name, the Tri¬ 
clinium of 'jujlinian. ’Tis reported by Cedrinus, 
that this Triclinium was finely beautified by the 
Emperor Tiberius . The Weftern Gate of this 
Triclinium is taken Notice of by Leo the Fifth, 
when he foretold that the Head of the Man which 
fhould be cut off in the Hippodrom for. his Ty- 
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ranny, fhould be brought before hirtl throughthe 
Weftern Gate of the Triclinium. Frequent Men¬ 
tion is made of this Chryfotriclinium by Hiftoti-** 
ans, who Wrote juft before the taking Of ConftitH* 
tinople by the Turkiy and all the Inhabitants both, 
knew the Name, and the Place where it ftood. 
But the People are fince fallen into fuch an Aveffi- 
on to Learning, and a Difrelifh of what is inge* 
nious and Polite, that they rather ehufc to em¬ 
brace a voluntary Ignorance, and, treaty every 
Thing that is curious with Indignity and Con¬ 
tempt. 


The End of the Second hook 
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BOOK III. 


Chap. I. 

Of feveral Places in the fifth Ward* 
and the fecond Hdl $ of tie Neoriumj 
of the Port, nam'd the, Bofporium; of 
the Strategium, and the, Forum of 
Theodonus,. 

T was impofiible for me to difcover 
from the Ancient Defcription of the 
Wards , that the fifth Ward ftood on 
the North Side of the fecond Hill, 
and in a Plain at the Bottom of it, 
and that it defeended jointly with the fourth 
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Ward from the Ridge of the ’Promontory to the 
Bay call’d Geras, although the Author takes No¬ 
tice that a great part of it fell down in winding 
Defcents into the Bofom of a Plain. For this De- 
fcription of it is no left agreeable to other Wards. 
Nor could I find out its Situation from any Build¬ 
ings remaining in it, or from the Information of 
the moft ancient Inhabitants. AH the Light I 
could get was from the Situation of the Phofpho- 
ridn, or, as lome call it, the Bofphorian Port, and 
the Stairs of Chalcedon, which do not take that 
Name, becaufe they are built in the Eaftem Part 
of the City facing Cbdkedon, for they ftand full 
North; and fo it is call’d the Bofphorian Port, not 
from the Sea of Bofporus, but from a depraved 
Cuftom of the People, who prqnounce it fo ; 
whereas? according to the Authorities of Stepbd* 
nus and Eujiathius , they ought to call it the Phofi- 
phoriaft Port. For thefe Writers affert, that it 
took its Name from hence; viz. that when Phi¬ 
lip of Macedon befieged Byzantium , and his Sol¬ 
diers were digging a Paffage under Ground into 
the Town, the Moon, which is call’d Phofphofd., 
ihone out in its full Brightnefs, and difcover’d the 
Stratagem; fo that the Byzantians, the Siege 1 be¬ 
ing railed, call’d it xht Pho/phoriuh. But as they 
give fome Reafon why it may be thought the 
lame Haven, though under different Names, yet 
are they filentt as to its Situation, whether it flood 
on the Eaftern,. Northern, or Southern Side of 
the City; though it is reafonable to believe, if We 
conlider the Situation of the Stairs of Chalcedon , 
which the Ancient DeJ'cription of the Wards places 
in the fame Ward with the Bofphorian Haven, that 
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it ftood on the South Side of the City, and not on 
the EaftSide, although it directly faces Chalcedon. 
For the Force and Rapidity, of the Bofporus makes 
it very difficult to fail from Chalcedon tp the Ea- 
ftern and Southern Parts of Conjlantinopk ; but 
’tis an eafy Paffage to thofe who fail between that 
and Chalcedon, to go in or out of Port on the 
North Side of the City- It is obfervable farther, 
that the Ancient Description of the Wards men¬ 
tions no Stairs which lie over-againft Chalcedon; 
pr if the Author had taken Notice of any, he had 
plated them in the firfl or fecond Wards, oppo- 
ftie to Chalcedon, or in the third Ward, which 
ftands Southward, where the Neonium or the new 
Dock ftood, as I obferv’d before. But it would 
be of little Significancy to enlarge, on this Matter, 
fince I fhall be very, particular in naming*and pro¬ 
ducing. iuch Authorities, as will make it evident, 
that |he Bojphorian Port, and the Stairs of Chal¬ 
cedon were not only fituate on the North Side of 
the City, but fhall mention the very Place where 
they ftood. The firft Hiftorian I fhall quote is 
Dionyfus, a Native of the City, who places, juft 
without the Walls of Old Byzantium, the Temple 
of Tellus upon the Bay of the. Bofporus, and a little 
below it the Temple of Ceres' and Proferpina i, 
whom he does not call Proferpina, but only ko^ 
the Virgin ; yet by the Situation of the Place we 
may eafily understand that Virgin to be Hecate, 
whofe tripos Cedrixus mentions to have been in 
the Strategium, where, or at leaft not far from 
it, as appears from the fame Author, ftood the 
Temple of Proferpina: But Evagrius is more 
clear upon this Qccafion, who tells us, that in the 

Reign 
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Reign of Leo there happen'd a great Fire on the 
North Side of the City, where the Dock flood, 
which confumed all before it, from the Bofpha- 
rian Haven, to the old Temple of Apollo ; on the 
South Side, from the Port of "Julian to the Tem¬ 
ple of Concord ; in the Middle of the City, from 
the Forum of Conftantine, to the "Taurus-, and Zo- 
naras adds, that the fame Fire deftroy’d all the 
Buildings between the North and the South Sea. 
Cedrinus reports, that the lame Fire began at the 
Dock, and burnt down all before ir, as far as the 
Church of St. John-, from whence I obferve, that 
the BofphorianPort and the Dock were near to 
one another, although the Author of the Defcrip- 
tion of the Wards, places the former in the fifth, 
and the latter in the fixth Ward. For fince both 
th ok Wards join’d together, and defcended from 
the Ridge of the Promontory down to the Sea, it 
is not poffible that they Ihould ftand at any great 
Diftance from one another. Zofimus, an ancient 
Hiftorian, points out the very Place where the 
Dock was built in his Defcription of Old Byzan¬ 
tium. He tells us, that 'twas fituate upon a Hill, 
which made part of the IJlbmus, which was en- 
dofed by the Propontis, and the Bay call'd Ceras j 
and adds’, that the Wall of Byzantium ftretch’d it 
fclf over a Hill, from the Weftern Side of the Ci¬ 
ty to the Temple of Venus, and the Sea facing 
Chryfopolis ; and that it defcended on the North 
Side of the City to the Neorion, or New Haven, 
which I take to hand near the Gate which the 
Greeks call 'tycua, and fince by a Corruption of 
Language Porta Neoria, or at leaft not far from 
it. There is at prefent between the Seas and the 
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Porta Neoria , a broad Space of Land, a Market 
of Merchandize and Sea Goods, which the Turks 
call Sipbont, or Tfphont^ beeaufe the Jews inha¬ 
bit it. It adjoins to the Stairs or Landing-place 
of Chalcedfin, from whence they daily fail to Scn- 
tarieum t or Scutaricum, anciently call’d Qhryfopo- 
lis, a Mart-Town, and a Port of Chalcedon. Near 
the Stairs of Chalcedon is the Ferry , whence you 
crofs the Water to Galata. It was formerly cal¬ 
led the Syccene Ferry , and is placed in the De- 
fcription of the Wards , near the Bofphorian Haven , 
or Dock. But the Situation of thefe Places feems 
to be fomewhat chang’d, by reafon of fome Gra¬ 
naries built there, (which are removed farther in¬ 
to the City) or for the greater Enlargement of the 
Precindt of the Seraglio , or beeaufe they are fal¬ 
len to Decay, and filled up with Earth. For at 
that Time, when Philip of Macedon undermin’d 
the Town, ’tis very probable that there was no 
Port built in that Place, which by the Byzantians 
was afterwards call’d the Phofphorion. There was 
no building a Haven there, beeaufe of the? Riling 
of the Springs, but the Bofphorian Haven was built 
afterwards in another Place. And this is no 
more than what is faid of the Dock, or rhe Ffeor 
rium , which they tell you was enclofed by Conr 
jlans, and was made a Market of Merchandize, 
and other naval Adairs. This Market was after¬ 
wards kept near the Port of Julian, Some Hir 
ilorians write, that Leonti}ts the Emperor, who 
feign d after Jufin, order’d the Dock to be clean- 
feu. Others write, that there was eredted, at the 
Neorium , the Figure of a large Ox in Brals, which 
much refembied the Brazen Bull This Figure 
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was fet up in the eleventh Ward, which, as fome 
modern Writers would perffcade you, bellow’d 
once a Year, which portended great Mifchief and 
Detriment to the City. But this I look upon tb 
be a Fable taken out of Callimachus and Pindar, 
who tell you, that upon the Mountain of Artaby- 
ris in Rhodes , there are brazen Bulls that ufed to 
bellow upon any Calamity impending the City. 
There is nothing remaining of this Haven, where 
the Dock was at prefent. I gather from the Si¬ 
tuation of the Bojpborian Port, and the Stairs of 
Cbalcedon, that the fifth Ward flood on the Side 
of the fecond Hill, and in a Plain below it j 
where were alfo the Bagnio's of Honorius, the 
Prytaneum , the Bagnio's of Eudoxia, the, Granaries 
of Valentinian and Confiantius, the 'Thebean Obe- 
lifk, the Bofphorian Port, the Stairs of Cbalcedon, 
the Ciftern of Sheodofius , and the Strategium , in 
which was the Forum of Sheodofius. Jufiinian ' 
in his ConJUtutions takes Notice of the Bagnio of 
Achilles in a Letter, thus: Our Imperial Will and 
Pleafure is, that the leaden Pipes, conducing the 
Water to the Achillean Bagnio’s, contrived by your 
Wifdom, and purchafed by your Munificence, be 
under the fame Regulation and Management, as 
has been appointed by Theodofius and valentinian 
in the like Cafe-, and that theJaidPipes Jhall only 
Supply fitch Bagnio’s and Nymphasa, as your Ex¬ 
cellency Jhall think fit, allowing at the Jame time 
full Power, Licence and Authority to the Appari¬ 
tors of your Excellency, to enter without rear or 
Molejlation, fuch Houfes and Bagnio’s in the Sub¬ 
urbs, as they pall judge convenient, to enquire in¬ 
to all Evafions of this Order, and to prevent the 
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Stoppage of the Water to the Detriment of the 
publick. The Law by which Conjiantine the Great 
enadls, that Confqntinople fhall be call’d New 
Rome, is infcri{j’d upon a publick Pillar, near his 
own Equfrian Statue in the Strategium. I find 
in the Ancient DeJ'cription if the Wards, that there 
were three Fords in the City, which took their 
Name from Theodojius. One was in the fifth Ward, 
and flood, as I juft obferv’d, in the Strategium ; 
another flood in the fixth Ward, and a third in 
the twelfth. The two laft of them were Markets 
for Provifion, the firfl was the Forum Pratoria- 
num, a Court of publick Juftice, where the Free.-, 
tors prefided, and this I gather from the Treatife 
juft mention’d, and which was; call’d, both by the 
Latins and Greeks, Pratorium- I am not cer¬ 
tain, though it feems very probable $ tpe, that 
this great Prcetorium was beautifully, finifh’d at 
the Expence and Care of the Emperor f uftin and 
j Domninas, as will appear from the following 
Verfes of Paulus Silentiarius. I fhall fiibjoin them 
in order to prove, that the Word Prcetorium was 
ufed by the Greeks, as were alfb very many other 
Latin Words. 

Some Verfes of Paulus Silentiarius, upon beautL 
fying the great Prcetorium. 

When great Juftinus had reform'd the World, 

This noble StruBure confecrate^ to Themis 
He then repair'd with frejh Increafe of Beauty \ 
And yet Jome fare of Praife to thee is due, 
Domninus, skilful Architect, whofe Head 
Long labour'd nightly in the great Jpefgn. 
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Chap. II. 

Of the fixth Ward , and the remaining 
ancient Buildings of the fecond Hill. 

I T had been very difficult to have difco- 
ver’d, either from the Situation of the Fo¬ 
rum of Conftantine, or the Pillar of Conjlantine 
ftill {landing at Conjlantinople , or the Defcription 
Iff the Wards,\ (although it takes Notice of the Pil¬ 
lar of Conjlantii\e , and tells us, that the fixth 
Ward enters upon a ffiort Plain, and that ’tis af¬ 
terwards lengthen’d by a long Defcent) whether 
the fixth rFard had been on the North or the 
South Side of the City, unlefe the Author had ad¬ 
ded, that itprejiph’d from the Forum of Conjiattf 
tine down to Stairs from whence you fail over 
the Sycane Ferry. It was originally call’d the 
Sycane Ferry from Syca } but is now call’d Gala- 
ta , or Per a , as will appear more fully, when I 
come to fpeak of it' in the thirteenth Ward. That 
the fifth and fixth Wards join’d together, I ob- 
ferv’d before from the Vicinity of the Dock, the 
Stairs of Chalcedony the Sycane Stairs, and the 
Bofphorian Port to each other.' Having therefore 
discover’d the Situation of Syca, I take it for 
granted, that the Dock flood near a Plain on the 
Sea Shore, which was below the Foot of the fe- 
cond Hill, and that the Ferry Place from whenpc 
you pafled over to Syca , is the fame with that 
from whence you fail at prefent to Galata , and 
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that the Porphyry Pillar now Handing, is the lame 
with that mention’d by the Author of the De- 
feription , &c. and placed by him in the fixth 
Ward, though he takes no Notice in his Defcri- 
ptionof the fixth Ward, where he places die Se- 
nate-Houfe, how near it flood to the Forum or 
Pillar of Conjlantine. But I {hall make it plain 
to the Reader from other Hiftorians, in what fol¬ 
lows, that the Senate-Houfe flood on the North 
Side of the Forum of Conjlantine , and that this 
Ward flood pardy on the Ridge of the fecond 
Hill, where the Porphyry Pillar is now ftanding, 
as is alio the Poultry Market, which the Turks call 
Taubafor , or Taouck Bafer, the Dyers Shops, the 
Houle of JEnobarbus , a Turkijh Admiral, and the 
Mofque of Hali-Baffu. Part of it {breads itfelf 
alio over the right Side of the lecond Valley, and 
part of it covers a Plain near the Sea, below the 
Valley, and the Foot of the lecond Hill, which is 
much inhabited by the Jews. 


Chap. III. 

Of the Porphyry Pillar, the Forum of 
Conftaotine, and the Palladium. 

I HOSE Hiftorians who have treated of the 
A&ions of Cmftantine the Great\ report, 
he brought the round Porphyry Pillar from 
Rome. This Pillar was bound, at the Joints, 
with circular Wreaths of Laurel made of Brals, 
and was placed in the Forum , call’d the Phdottm , 

becaufe 
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beeauie it was paved with finooth broad Stones, 
w^ich the Greeks, call Placa. They add farther, 
that there was erected upon this Pillar a curious. 
Statue qf* Brafs* furprizing- both for hs Workman- 
fhip and Size. Twas an ancient Piece ofStatuar 
ry„ excjuifitely finiih’d, eyen to, the jLife. They 
teU you that ’twas originally the-Image of Apollo 
of froy, that d»e.EnjperoE gave it his own Name, 
and commanded tp he fix’d in the ffeadof it* 
fotpe of thpfe Nails which fatten'd our 'Saviour to 
die Crofi. Upon the Statup was cut the follow¬ 
ing Inscription: . 

'to thee , 0 Saviour, Lord of t& Univerfe,. 

Who ruleft the unmeasurable Globe - .-nr 

With deepefi Knowledge, I thwPespfe cfhx.' -■■r 
p/foytbey be thine, < I conquer'dt hem forthee; : 

I lay m' Imperial'Sceptre at thy Feet', 

With all th'united Forces and. Power of Rome. 

Let thy good Providence, with watchful Eye, 

Lock down, and guard the City from all Ills. 

Cedrinus relates; that at the Bottom of the Pil¬ 
lar were carved the twelve Baikets, full of the 
Fragments, which were left, after the Miracle of 
the Loaves and Ft/hes. This> Pillar has no Wind; 
ing Stairs, butis all folid Marble, and therefore 
Eujvius, otherwife a good Antiquary, is vifibly 
in an Error, when he tells us* that it had an a.- 
fpent,within ijL Zonaras fays, that-the Statue, of 
Confantipe was Handing upon the Pillar in his 
Time, and that in the Springtime, in the Reign 
of jllexius\Comnenus, among many other Bbild- 

iqgs which were thrown down by a violent Storm 
of Wind, the Statue of Conjlantine dxe. Great was 
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blown down and demolilhed, and that by the 
Fall of it, feveral People who were palling by; 
were dafhed to Pieces. The Author who ha$ 
wrote the Hiftory of Alexius Comnenus , tells us, 
that not only the Statue was {truck down with 
Lightning, but alfo that three of the Tores, of 
round Circles of the Pillar, were alfo removed. 
The Pdlar is Hill Handing on the Top of the fe- 
cond Hill} ’tis forriefrhat impair’d, not lo much 
by Time, altho’ it is very ancient, as by Fires, 
arid Earthquakes, and Tempefts. The Stame and 
the three upper Wreaths are gorie, and in the 
Room of them there’s a plain round Superltruc- 
ture, alrnoH of the fame Thicknefs and Size with 
the other Part of the Shaft. The Pedeflal of it 
is made of fquar’d Marble, and is, every Way i 
eleven Foot nine Inches broad* and eighteen Foot 
high. Upon this is placed a Cornice, but after 
the Doric Mariner, conlifling of a. ,Plinth, an up¬ 
per and a lower ‘Tore, and a Scotia between them. 
Upon the Cornice Hands the Shaft of the Pil¬ 
lar, which is about eleven Yards in Circumfe¬ 
rence. It conliHs of eight large Pieces of Mar¬ 
ble; each of which is encircled at the Joints; 
with a Wreath of Laurel-Work; tvhich covers 
the Cement of the Fijfures. Arid if it had not 
been injured by Time, it would look like one en¬ 
tire Stone of Marble, and has therefore been 
thought fo t by fome Hijlofidns, who have handed 
it down to* Pofterity, that it confifted only of onri 
Piece of Marble, and ridicule the Ignorance and 
Injudicioufnefs of thole, who, they tell you, havri 
been impofed upon by the Wreaths of Brafs, 
which were only added for the fake of Ornament, 

There’s 
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There’s rtothihg of thefe brazen Wreaths or 'Tores 
to be feen at prefent, the Pillar, to prevent its 
falling to pieces, being bound round with Iron 
Hoops. At the Top of the Pillar is carv’d the 
Name of the Emperor, who after the Statue was 
thrown down, lay’d the uppermoft Stone of it. 
This Pillar bore fome Refemblance to thofe men¬ 
tion’d by Athenceus , who writes, that there were 
fome tall round Pillars eredted in /Egypt , made 
after the fame Manner. They were cover’d at 
the Figures with 'circular Wreaths, alternately 
white and black, one below another. Their Ca¬ 
pitals were alfo round, about which was a fine 
Sculpture of Rofes juft opening. There were no 
Flutings in thefe Pillars, nor any coarfe Foliage 
(according to the Grecian Model) which enfolded 
it; but it was adorn’d with Dates , and the Fruit 
of young Lote Trees, and a Sculpture of all' kind 
of Flowers. Below thefe, is an Expreflion of M- 
gyptian Beans, intermix’d with Flowers, and a 
Foliage which projedls beyond the Fijfure of the 
Capital. Thus it is that the /Egyptians make and 
adorn their Pillars; and in building their Walls, 
it is their conftant Pra&ice to lay alternately a 
Row of white over a Row of black Bricks. I 
have feen the fame Method in building their 
Walls among the Perjians and Syrians ; the fineft 
of which they built with Bricks, or Stones natu¬ 
rally variegated, the meaner fort they colour’d fe¬ 
deral ways with Paintings, and other Indentions 
of Art. The Wreaths or Tores beforemention’d, 
which were fix’d to the Pillar of Conjlantine, were 
carv’d, as fome Writers tell us, to prefignify the 
many Years Conjlantine fhould live, and the ma¬ 
ny 
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ny Victories he fhould obtain over his Enemies. 

I believe the Defign of the Sculptor was only to 
exprefs, that the Laurel was facred to Apollo, and 
that this ancient Pillar fupported the Image of 
him made in a ftupendous Size. However that 
may be, it is certain that Conjlantine order’d it to 
be call’d his own Statue, whether on the account 
of his many Vi&ories, or whether he was better 
pleafed with the Heathen Notion of that God than 
any other, fo that when he demolifh’d other 
Heathen Idols, he commanded the Statue of a 
Delphick Apollo, and his Tripos to be fet up in the 
Hippodrom, as is obferv’d by a German Orator, 
who addrefs’d himfelf in a Panegyrick to Conjlan- 
tim, after the following Manner: When your Im¬ 
perial Majejly turn'd down to the Temple of Apollo, 
the mojl jlately, the mofi beautiful Building in the 
World, you Jaw your favourite God offering to you 
his Crowns, a happy Prefage of Length of Days, 
and a Life extended beyond that of Neftor. Tou 
Jaw him, you gazed on his Features, and beheld 
your own Likenej's in him', who, as the ancient Po¬ 
ets have fung, deferv'd the E,mpire of the World. 
That aufpicious Period of Time feems to be now 
come, fince you, like that God , are gay and youth¬ 
ful-, like him J’alutary, like him a perfonable and a 
beautiful Prince. 

If the Turk, whom I employ’d to climb the 
Pedeftal, had follow’d my Directions, (while I 
was obliged to appear a mere accidental Specta¬ 
tor) and held his Pearch true, I had difcover’d 
the loweft Stone of the Shaft, from a Notch he 
had cut in it, to have been nine Foot and four 
Digits high i and die Tore, which projected fix 
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Digits beyond it, to have been a Foot and a half 
broad Vf I mean the "Tore at the Foot of the Shaft, 
fo that every Stone was ten Foot nine Inches 
high. The Height therefore of all the eight 
Stones was about eighty fix Foot and nine Inches. 
The whole Pillar was lengthen’d befides with ail 
Abacus placed on the uppermoft Stone, and be¬ 
low with a Pedefial and its Cornice , and four Mar¬ 
ble Steps at the Bottom. The lowermoll of thele 
Steps is a Foot and fix Digits high; the fecond of 
the fame Height; the third and fourth, each of 
them a Foot and a half. There is no Difcovery 
can be made, from what has been faid, where 
this prodigious Column, or rather where this Co r 
loffus flood. For fince neither Procopius, nor any 
other Hi ftorian of thofe Times, takes any Notice 
of the Forum call’d Ha uAtov, where Zonaras, 
and other modern Writers fay it was eredted, I 
was in fome Sufpence, whether or no this was 
not the fame with the Forum of Conjiantine. ’ For 
it feem’d very probable' to me, that Conjiantine 
had herein follow’d the Example of Trajan , in 
fetting up his Statue in the Forum, which went 
by his own Name. But I was foon clear’d of this 
Difficulty, by the Authority of Socrates, (the Au¬ 
thor of the Diffenfons , among Chrifians,) who 
writes, that they are one-and the fame Place ; and 
thztArius, when he came near where the Forum of 
Conjiantine flood, expired with the.falling of the 
Guts. But this is no lefs evident, if : itbe confi- 
der’d where the Palladium of Minerva flood; 
which, as Zonaras fays, was convey’d by the 
Command of Confantine fromTroy to th ePlacotum, 
and as Procopius adds, into the Forum of Con- 

N Jiantine, 
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Jlantine. ‘The Hirpines, fays he, report, that Di- 
omedes met /Eneas coming out of Troy, and that 
in Conformity to the Anjkver of the Oracle, he gave 
him the Image of Minerva, •which he, with the 
JJJiJlance of Ulyfles, had formerly brought from 
Troy, when they went thither to confult the Orfa¬ 
de, how Troy might be taken. They add farther, 
that Diomedes being indijpojed, and confuting the 
Oracle concerning his Recovery, it was foretold 
by it, that he would never be well, till he had 
given that Image to ./Eneas. The Romans pretend 
that they know nothing of this Image at prefent* 
yet they flievv you an Image cut in Stone, which 
to this Day ftands in the Eaftern Part of the Tem¬ 
ple of Fortune, before the Statue of Minerva. 
The Statue is carv’d in a War-like Pofture, bran- 
diihing, as in Battle, a Spear, drefs’d in a long 
Garment, not feprefenting the Statue of Minerva, 
as fhe is figured by the Greeks, but as defcribed 
by the /Egyptians. The Inhabitants tell you, that 
Conjlantine order’d this Statue, which was placed 
in the Forum, call’d by his own Name, to be bu- 
ry’d under Ground. The Authorities that the 
Placoton and the Forum of Conjlantine are the 
fame Place ought to be regarded, becaufe it is im- 
poflible to come to the Knowledge of four of the 
Wards without them; for the third Ward con¬ 
tains the Tribunal of the Forum of Conjlantine ; 
the fixth reaches from the Forum of Conjlantine; 
to the Stairs againft Sycce, where is credited the 
Pillar of Conjlantine. The feventh extends itfelf 
with continual Portico’s from the Right Hand 
Side of the Pillar of Conjlantine to the Forum of 
Theodojius, and the eighth contains part of the 

Forum 
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Porum of Conjlantine. When I was alk’d by fome 
Gentlemen who were curious that way, how Con¬ 
jlantine came by that Palladium, I anlwer’d, that 
I was at an Uncertainty as to that. For Zonara/s 
Opinion of its being brought from Troy did not 
look very probable, fince ‘Troy was deftroy’d fo 
many Ages before it 5 and Strabo is hard put to it 
to trace out the Place of its Situation. The Sto¬ 
ry of its being brought from ancierft Rome feems 
Very improbable, fince it was often deftroy’d by 
Fire } and the Inhabitants were entirely ignorant 
where it originally flood. Yet the Latin Hifto- 
rians tell us, that Diomedes presented it to /Eneas, 
that it was kept for fome time at Lavinium , and 
that it was afterwards removed to Rome, and fet 
up in the Temple of Vejla. The Gra^Hiftorians 
are of another Opinion. Among thefe, Paufa- 
nias, who wrote in the Time of Adrian, tells us, 
that it was held the moil facred of any Thing in 
Athens , that it fell down from Heaven, that it 
was confecrated by the Advice of all the Sena¬ 
tors, and placed in the Citadel of Athens. There 
has been fome Difpute, whether it was made of 
Wood or Brais, and whether it was a Figure or a 
Shield. Some fey, that it was a facred Shield, 
fuch as they had at Rome. Dion and Diodorus 
think otherwife, and tell us, that it was an Image 
made of Wood, three Cubits high, that it fell 
from Heaven into PeJJinus , a City of Phrygia , 
holding in her right Hand a Spear, in her left a 
Spindle and a DiftafF. To me it feems to have 
been the Image of Pallas , whole Statue, where- 
ever it was placed, was call’d the Palladium. 
Procopius aflerts, that the Statue which the Ro- 

N 2 mans 
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mans (hew in the Temple of-Minerva, is not -cut 
after the Grecian Manner. For they carve her, 
as was mention’d before, in a fighting Pofture, 
with a Spear in her Hand, denoting by the Spear, 
her Courage; by her Shield, her Wifdom, which 
repels all Attacks: She is cover’d with a Helmet, 
to intimate, that the Height of Wifdom is not to 
be feen and difeover’d: She bears an Olive- 
Tree as affording Matter of Light; and up¬ 
on her Bread: is cut a MeduJ’a, to illuftrate the 
Quicknefs of Thought, and the furprizing Agili¬ 
ty of the Mind. She had alfo a Breaft-Plate, on 
which was the Figure of a Night-Owl and a Gor- 

f on.. The Night-Owl was an Emblem of the 
)epth of Prudence and Conduct; for Wifdom 
dives into the Secrets and Darkneffes of Nature. I 
wifh the divine Palladium may guard all thofe, 
who fhall in future Times attempt the fame Tra¬ 
vels as I have done, and pray that they may be 
defended, as I have been, by that good Provi- 
. dence, and that heavenly Wiidom, the Wifdom 
of the Father, which amidft all the Treacheries 
and Infults of a barbarous People, and the almoft 
.incredible Dangers of a long Voyage, did not only 
fupport and ftrengthen, but did animate, enliven, 
jand refrefh me. 


ChAP.' 
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Chap. IV. 

Of the Senate-Houfe ; the Nympheum; 
the Statues of the Forum of Con-' 
ftantine; of the Philadelphiumj the 
Mufeum ; the Labarum *and Sypa- 
rum j of the Death of Arius ,• of the- 
Temples of Tellus, Ceres, Perfephone- 
o/Juno and Pluto. 

npHE Porphyry Pillar, and the Senate-Houfe,’ 
I is placed by the Author of the Ancient De¬ 
fer ipti on of the Wards, in the fixth Ward, and the 
Nympheum in the fifth; but he does not tell us, 
how near they ftood to one another. That they 
ftood at a very little Diftance, is evident both 
from Zonaras and Cedrinus , who write, that the* 
Fire which happen’d in the Reign of Leo, burnt 
down the Senate-Houfe on the North Side of die 
Forum of Conflantine, which was adorn’d with- 
Statues of Brafc and Porphyry Marble, in which' 
was placed the Porta of Diana of the Pphefans, 
aPrefent of fraj an, taken from the Scythians, con- 
taining a Defcription of the Wars of the Giants, 
a Jupiter arm’d with Thunder, Neptune. with his 
Trident, Apollo with, his Darts and Quiver. In 
the lower Part of the Porta were figured the 
Giants attacking the Dragons, toffing large Clods 
of Earth, and looking in a fierce and a ftern 

N 3 Manner. 
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Manner. Hither it was that the principal Men 
of the City ufually convened freely to debate of 
the important Affairs of the Government, whi¬ 
ther alfo the Emperor himfelf came in Procef- 
fion, when he receiv’d the Confular Robes.' It 
was a very noble and magnificent Building. The 
fame Authors mention another fpacious Edifice 
fituate againft it, which was confumed by the 
lame Fire, and was call’d the Nympheum, becaule 
the Marriage Rites were perform’d in this Place, 
as being capacious enough to hold the numerous 
Affemblies which attended thofe Solemnities. 
They add farther, that on the Weft Side of the 
fame Forum was placed a Statue of Minerva of 
Lyndus. She had a Helmet on her Head, and a 
Shield in her Hand, on which was figured Medu- 
fa. with Snakes and Adders entwin’d round her 
Heck; for in this Manner the ancient Statuaries 
ufually carv’d Minerva. On the Eaft Side of it 
was placed the Statue of an Amphitrite , one of 
the Syrens , having her Temples encircled with 
Crabs Claws. The unknown Author of the Hifto- 
ry of Conftantinople fays, that on the fame Side of 
the Forum were placed the Statues of feveral Sy¬ 
rens, which were call’d by fome Sea-Horfes; 
three of which, he tells you, were remaining in 
bis Time, at a Place in the Suburbs call’d St. Ma¬ 
mas. On the North Side of the Forum was erect¬ 
ed upon a lofty Pillar a Figure of that Crofs 
which Confiantine faw in the Heavens. This is 
confirm’d by the Authority of moft Hiftorians, 
but principally by Eufebius, who although he is 
not exprefs as to his fetting it up in the Forum of 
Qmjiantine , yet as his Authority is not to be dis¬ 
puted. 
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puted, when he aflerts, that he fet it up in Old 
Rome in the Heart of the City, ’tis reafonable to 
believe that he did fo at Confiantinople, fince the 
fame Writer allures us, that he fet up a true Re- 
prefentation of the fame Crofs in all his finefl 
Buildings, and in the moft remarkable Places of 
Conftantinaple. In Memory of which, as Sozo- 
men writes, Confiantine chang’d the moft famous 
and moft honourable War-like Standard among 
the Romans , which was always bore before their 
Princes, and to which the Soldiers were obliged 
by Law to pay divine Adoration, into the Enfign 
of the'Crols, to bring them off from their hea¬ 
then ifh Rites, and idolatrous Worfhip. Pruden- 
tius , upon this Occafion, has the following Lines: 

Chrift’s radiant Form upon the Standard rofe , 
Embofs’d •withJparkling Gems , and burnip'a Gold, 
Which o'er the Purple Ground-work cajl a Light. . 
No dreadful Shields hung on the blazon'd Flag ; 
Chrift’j awfulNatne alone was there infcrib’d. 
While on its Lop , Jure Sign, of Victory, 

The Crofs triumphant blaz’d in cojlly Stones. 

Eufebius writes, that he faw the fame Expreflion 
of the Gbrifiian Standard in his Time. There was , 
fays he, a tall Spear which was tranfoers'd near 
the Top with a Jhort piece of Wood, in the Figure 
of a Crofs , at the Top f which was a Crown made 
of precious Stones , and curioufy wrought with Gold 
in the Middle of which were embroider'd the two 
initial Letters of Jefus Chrift, with the Greek Let¬ 
ter X, in the Form of a Crofs. The Enfgn or 
Standard was fix'd to the tranfverfe Part of the 
Spear, From this JDefcription of Eufebius , the 

N 4 Difference 
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Difference between what was then called the La~ 
barurn and Syparum feems to be this; that the 
Labarum fignifies only a longer Piece of Wood 
tranfverfed near the Top with a fhort Piece, and 
that the Syparum is the Veil, or Flag, which 
falls down from the tranfverfe Part. The Reli¬ 
gion of the old Romans was purely military, they 
worlhipp'd their Standards, and fwore by them; 
which Cuftom was abolifh’d, upon the introdu¬ 
cing the Chriftian Standard. 

I hope the Reader will pardon me, if I here go 
a little out of my way, to vindicate the Story of 
Conjiantine'^ feeing the Crofs in the Heavens, from 
the Charge of Fiction and Impofture. There is 
fcarce any Miracle, in my Opinion, which feems 
to be better attefted than this, or which is capa¬ 
ble of being confirm’d by more.Eye-witnefles; for 
Eufebius, who lived in thofe Times, writes, that 
it was not only feen by Conjiantine himfelf, but 
alfo by his whole Army, arid that too in the Mid¬ 
dle of the Day; and adds, that the Truth of the 
Fadl was not onjy believed by the ChriJHans, but 
by thofe who were Enemies to the Crofs of Chriji. 
So prevalent, was the Report of this Miracle, that; 
the Inhabitants teftify in the triumphal Arch, 
which they dedicated to Conjiantine, that he con¬ 
quer’d Maxentius by the immediate Direftion and 
Affiftance of the Divinity, although but a little 
before many of them were of Maxentius’ s Party, 
and Enemies to the Chriftian Name: So that they 
did not, in that triumphal Arch, made in Honour 
of Conjiantine, change the Form of the Croft' into 
that of our Saviour’s, but order’d it to be figur’d 
with fuch Sculptures and Expreffions,, as were 

carv’d 
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carv’d on the Arches of 'Trajan, Severus, and o- 
ther 'Roman Emperors, as appears by fome fuch 
Monuments of Antiquity as are at prefent to be 
feen at Rome. I cannot conclude with fo much 
Certainty, that Nazarius was a Chriftian, becaufe 
his Daughter Euphemia was fuch, as I can, from 
his panegyrical Addrefs to Conjlantine. ’Tis the 
general Difcourfe among the Gauls, fays he, that 
there was an Angelick Hojl feen in the Air, and 
that they were jent by God-, and altfrotigh Things of 
a celefial Nature are imperceptible- by human Sight, 
becaufe afimple and incompounded Sub/lance is not 
properly the ObjeSl of our Senfes ; yet, as he pro¬ 
ceeds, thefe your auxiliary Forces of Heaven, who 
are cloath’d with vifible Appearances , attended up¬ 
on you, as Witneffes of your great Merits, and then 
withdrew into their etherial Manfions. But of what 
Species of the Creation were thefe exalted Spirits? 
Of what Firmnefs and Vigour of Body-, of what 
Largenefs of Limbs? Their glittering Shields blaz'd 
in an awful Manner, and the Splendour of their 
celefial Armour was terrible: They march'd in 
fuch formidable Array, that they feem'd to wait on 
you as your Guards. This was the Language which 
was heard among them : We are flying to the AJ- 
flflance of Con flan tine. Beings of a heavenly Na¬ 
ture may be allow’d to triumph, and there’s an Am¬ 
bition which becomes them. This noble Army of 
Spirits who defended from above, were Jent down 
by Omnipotence itfelj', and gloried that they fought 
for you. But I fhall add nothing farther of our 
Author, and (hall only obferve, that fome Hifto- 
rians take Notice, that this large Crofs was plac’d 
ypon a gilded Column in the fkiladelphium, 

which 
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which was the Poets College , and, as the following 
Infcription fliews, was built near the Porphyry 
Pillar. 

Upon the Porphyry Pillar in the Philadelphium. 

Mufelius’ publick ASts aloud proclaim , 

A firm Attachment to the Emperor's Service. 

This fam'd Mufeum, facred Seat of Learning 
He rais'd, and plac’d bis Prince's PiSlure here. 

And another thus. 

This Building is an Honour to the Learn d. 

One of the City’s brightefi Ornaments , 

A Spur to laudable and virtuous ASlions, 

A great Encouragement to virtuous Men. 

And again. 

The good Mufelius, fieddily believing 
The heavenly A oy(& to be truly God\ 

This Structure made an Off ring to his Service. 

Julian , the Prefedl of the City, let up a gilded 
Statue of Anaftafius before the College of the Po¬ 
ets, on which was infcribed a Couple of elegant 
Verfes j yet no Mention is made in them, in what 
Part of the City this College was built. When a 
Report was made to Manuel the Emperor, that 
from antient Times, on the Weft Side of the Fo¬ 
rum of Confiantine, there had ftood in the Nich 
of the Wall two female Statues made of Brafs, one 
a Roman, the other an Hungarian Woman; and 
that the Statue of the Roman Woman projected, 
by Reafon of its Crazinefe, beyond its Bafe, and 
the Statue of the Hungarian Woman ftood fixed 

in 
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in its Station; he fent fome Workmen to eredt 
the Roman , and demolifh the Hungarian Statue, 
thinking by this Means, that the Affairs of New-r 
Rome would take a new Turn of Profperity and 
Succefs. In the feme Forum , among other ele¬ 
gant Statues of famous Men, was the Statue of 
Longinus, who had been PrefeSl of the City, on 
which was cut the following Infcription, made 
by Arabius. 

Iberia, Perfis, and the dijiant Nile, 

The Solymteans, Indians, and Armenians, 

With all th' extended Regions of the Weft, 

The Colchi, bordering near to Caucafus, 

Which hides its tow ring Head amongft the Clouds, 
And all theflow'ry Plains of fair Arabia, 
Longinus’ Expedition can atteft; 

With what Difpatch he flew to treat of Peace, 
And with what Speed 'fuccefsfally return'd. 

a 

I fhall take no Notice of the Statue of Themiftius 
the Philofopher, plac’d near the Forum of Confian- 
tine, whom Valentinian had dignified with the 
Title of PrefeSl of the City, and to whom the 
Emperor Valern had done more Honour by his 
Writings, than any Statue or high Station what- 
foever. Socrates gives us the following Account 
of the Death of Arius, the Ring-leader of the 
Sedt of the Arians. Arius , fays he, when he had 
made his Appearance before Conftantine the Great , 
at his coming out of the Palace, attended by the 
Life-Guards, of which Eufebius was Comman¬ 
der, and paffing thro’theCity, gaz’d at by Crowds 
of People; when he came near the Porphyry Pil¬ 
lar in th? Forum of Conftantine, and being in- 
r formed 
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formed upon Enquiry, where there was a Privy, 
he repairs thither under a ftrange Terror and De- 
fpondency of Mind, where being oppreffed with 
an uncommon falling of the Bowels, his ftrait 
Gut fell from him, which was followed by a 
large Effufion of Blood, which brought away his 
imall Guts, his Liver, and his Spleen, fo that he 
died inftantly. The fame Author adds, that this 
Privy was ftanding in his Time. There is no¬ 
thing however remaining at prefent in the Forum 
of Conjlantine , but the Porphyry Pillar, for the 
Ground of it is wholly rebuilt upon. Near the 
Pillar there ftands a Caravanfera , or a Place built 
for the Entertainment of Strangers} and near 
that, a T ’urkijh Molque, built by Hali Bafa , the 
Vejiibule or Porch , of which is large, made, of 
Marble, and adorned with fix Ihining Pillars, 
four of white, and two of Thebaick Marble} the 
Shafts of which meafure at the bottom of them 
feven Foot and four Digits in Circumference. 
Thefe, tho’ they are very tall Columns, have 
each of them, according to the T urkijh Manner, 
two BaJ'es } the lowermoft of which was Marble, 
and the other Brafs. This Way of Building they 
learned from the Greeks , who generally raifed 
their Pedejials with a very high -Cornice. Not 
far from this Mofque there ftands a School, or 
College, inhabited by the Profeffors of the Ma¬ 
hometan Divinity. There’s a quadrangular Por¬ 
tico runs round it, which is fupported with eigh¬ 
teen Pillars, Part of which confift of green, and 
Part of white Marble. A little below that of Ali- 
BaJJ'a ftands another Mofque. 'Tis feated on the 
higheft Eminence of the fecond Valley, and has a 

Marble 
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Marble Vefiibule, adorned with fix Columns; two 
of which are made of Porphyry Marble variega¬ 
ted, two of white Marble with Sky coloured 
Streaks, and two of a dark green Marble ftained 
with White. From fome Things, which, as I 
remarked before, ftood on the fecond Hill, you 
difcover the Situation of Part of the third Ward, 
(in which was built the Tribunal of the Forum 
of Confiantine) and almoft all the*fifth and fixth 
Ward. I would obferve alfo in this Place, that 
Dionyjius places the Temples of Fellas, Ceres, 
Proferpina, Juno and Pluto, partly on the Emi- 
nencies of the lecond Hill, and partly on the Plain 
on the Sea-Shore below it. He places the.Tem¬ 
ple of Fellus in particular beyond the Bay, with¬ 
out the Walls of Old Byzantium. He tells us, 
That this Femple is open at Fop, to jhew the Free¬ 
dom of the Earth in her Productions, and that the 
Walls of it are built of a fine polijhed Stone.. He 
adds farther, Fhat above the Femple of Tellus, 
fiood the Femples of Ceres and Proferpina, which 
were beautified with a large Collection of fine Paint¬ 
ings, the curious Reliques of preceding Fimes, and 
•with Statues no Ways inferior to them , finijhed in 
the mofi elaborate Manner. Fhe Femples of Juno 
and Pluto, he tells us, werefituate where the Sea 
•Viittds off from the Continent-, and that nothing was 
remaining of them in his Fime, but the Names of 
them only. He continues, Fhat Cyrus in his. Ex¬ 
pedition againfi the Scythians, in Return of the 
Preparations made againfi him by the Byzantians, 
burnt down the Femple of Juno;, and that Philip 
ojf,Macedon, when he was carrying on the Siege of 
JJyzantium, and wanted Jome Materials for that 

Purpofe, 
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Purpose, dembtijhed theTemple qf Pluto; and that the 
Names of each of thefe 'Temples jtitl continued: For* 
the Temple of Pluto was called Acra Plutonisj as 
was the Temple tf Juno called Acra Herasa; and 
lafily t that in thefe Temples , the Youth confiantly 
at the Beginning and End of the Year, offered their 
Sacrifices. It will appear more probable, that 
thefe Acra were feated on feme Eminencies of 
the fecond Hill, rather than in the Plain below it, 
becaufe there is not the leaft Appearance of either 
of diem in that Place: So that when Dionyfius re¬ 
cords it, that thefe Acra of Pluto and Juno, were 
fituate very near the Sea-Shore, he rriuft intend 
only that they were only the Points of feme 
Dock, or Haven. If this be not his Meaning, 
the Acra here mentioned ought to be interpret¬ 
ed the Sea-Shores ; but I have enlarged more 
fully on this Matter in my Treatife of the Bofe 
porus. 


Chap. V. 

Of the Seventh Ward. 

T H E Antient Defcription of the Wardi tells 
us, that the Situation of the feventh Ward, 
m Comparifon with the fixth, is more upon the 
Level, altho' at the Extremity of one of its Sides, 
it falls with a greater Declivity into the Sea; and 
from hence I concluded, that there could be litde 
Difficulty in difcovering where this Ward flood. 
But this Defcription of it is not peculiar to it, but 

common 
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common alfo to other Watds. For as to what 
the Author adds, that this Ward ftretches it felf 
With very long Portico's from the Right Hand of 
the Pillar of Conjlantine, to the Forum of ‘Theodo* 
fius\ as it does alfo on the other Side of it down 
to the Sea-Shore, extended in the fame Manner: 
I could make no more Obfervations from this Ac¬ 
count of it, than I could from the Buildings which 
are mentioned to be contained in it, •fince the very 
Remembrance of them is entirely loft. I there¬ 
fore confidered With my felf, what the Author 
might probably be underftood to mean by the 
Right Hand of the Pillar of Conjlantine. In this 
Difficulty I had Recourfe to Livy, who lays, that 
Romulus has determined all the Wards , which 
reach from Eaft to Weft, to be the Right Hand 
Wards , and all she Wards which extended from 
South to North to be Left Hand Wards. But I 
could not explain the Difficulty this Way; for 
by this Means I had made this Ward to ftretch it 
felf Southward; whereas I ffiall {hew plainly in 
another Place, that it extended it felf to the North. 
Nor could the Geographical Method give me any 
Light into this Matter; for when thefe Gentle¬ 
men take the Altitude of the Pole, they look full 
North, fo that the Eaft lies directly on their Right 
Hand. Vctrro , who has defined to an Exadtnefs 
the four Parts of the Heavens, following the A * 
Jlrological Scheme, has given me feme Iniight into 
this Matter: He tells us, that the South lies di- 
redtly before us, and the North behind us, fo that 
the Eaft lies to the left Hand, and the Weft to the 
Right. I judged by this Divifion of the Heavens 
into four Parts, that the feventh Ward was fitu- 
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ate Weftward of the Pillar of Gonjlantine ; and 
yet was in Sufpence, whether the Author of the 
Defcription followed the Divifion of Romulus , or 
that of the AJlrologers. I was therefore under 
greater Hefitation than I was before, till after a 
diligent Enquiry I made a Difcovery where the 
Column of Theodofius ftood, and of fome Foot- 
fteps of the Churches of Anajlafia and Hirena t 
by which I perceived that the feventh Ward de¬ 
fended from the Top of the Promontory down 
to the Bay, and that this Author had defcribed 
its Situation more diftin£tly, had he told us, that 
as you go from Eaft to Weft, the feventh Ward 
extends it felf on the right Hand, from the Pillar 
of ConJlantine t to the Forum of Theodofius. In 
this Ward antiently were eredted feveral fine Build¬ 
ings, which ftood on the fame Ground where the 
moft famous Place of Merchandize in the City, 
by the ’Turks called Bezejlan , or their Exchange, 
ftands at prelent, and where the moft valuable 
Goods of all Kinds are kept, as they were in the 
Reigns of the Cbrijlian Emperors, in the Build¬ 
ing called the Lampterum , which I believe for¬ 
merly ftood in another Place. I am prevailed 
upon to be of this Opinion, when I confider the 
Ruines occafioned by the Fire, : which happened 
in the Reign of fufiinian ; and which, as Cedri - 
ms relates, deftroyed, among other Edifices, the 
Church of St. Sophia , the Place where they kept 
the Records of it, the OSiogon , the Baths of Zeux- 
ippuSy and the famous Structure of the Lampterum, 
fo called, by reafon of the Lights burning there 
every Night. This Building was roofed with 
Wood, where the moft coftly Commodities, fuch 

as 
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as Silks, Velvets, and the richefl Brocades were 
reported. In fhort, this Fire confumed every 
Thing, which the former Fire had fpar’d. I 
might not improperly have called it 
which in Latin fignifi.es Lucerna , as ’tis confirm¬ 
ed by the Authorities of Livy and Pliny. 


Chap. VI. 

Of the Street called Taurus, the Forum 
of Th eodofi us, the Pillar of Theodo- 
fius with Winding Stairs, of the Te- 
trapylum, the Pyramidical Engine of 
the Winds , the Statues of Arcadius 
and Honorius, of the Churches 0/Hi- 
rena and Anaftafia, and the Rocks 
called Scyronides. 

W HEN I was Quite out of Heart as to 
the Difcovery of the feventh Ward, and 
the Taurus , without which no Difcovery could 
be made of the eighth Ward, I made the beft En¬ 
quiry I could after feme other Buildings, which 
might lead me into the Knowledge of them. And 
after I had fearched for the Situation of the Pillar 
of Theodofius for a confiderable Time, I was in¬ 
formed by fome antient Perfons, that it flood on 
the Top of the Promontory , where the Plain of 
the third Hill extends it felf, which is near the 
New Bagnio built by Bajazet the Emperor, 

O who 
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who had demolifhed that Pillar above forty 
Years before I catne to Byzantium , that he might 
huild his Bagnio with more Convenience. Be¬ 
yond that Batin Northward, there is abroad Way, 
where there are three Bookfellers Shops, and an 
antient Ciflern; more towards the South is the 
Seraglio. This broad Way widens Eaflward into 
a large Area, at the farther End of which is the 
Sepulchre of Bajazet the Emperor, with a 
Mofque, and a Caravanfera. Cedrinus relates, 
that this Pillar of Theodofius is, in all Parts, like 
that which was eredted by Arcadi us, and is flill 
handing in the Xerolophum, which I fhall have 
Occafion to deferibe hereafter. Zonaras writes, 
that the Pillar in the 'Taurus , eredted at the Ex¬ 
pence of Tbeodojius , whereon were exprefled the 
Trophies he took, and his well-fought Battles 
with the Scythians, and barbarous Nations, 
with his own Statue at the Top of it, was 
thrown down by an Earthquake, the fame Year 
that Old Rome was taken. Anajlajius the Empe¬ 
ror ordered many curious Pieces of Brafs Work- 
manfhip to be demolifhed, and new caft into his 
own Statue. Among thefe was a famous Statue 
of Gonjlantine the Great , which, with other Sta¬ 
tues, made a large Equejlrian Statue, which was 
gilded, dignified with his own Name and Title, 
and placed on the fame Pillar, where before had 
flood the Statue of Theodojius. I would obferve 
here by the By, that the Street called the Taurus 
was the fame Place, where the Pillar of Theo- 
dofius flood j and from hence I would obferve far¬ 
ther, that the feventh Ward flood on the Top 
and Sides of the third Hill. And although the 

feventh 
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feventH Ward does not contain the Forum of The- 
odojius , yet it is not improbable that it was but at 
a fmall Diftance from it, not only if we confider 
how exactly Conftantinople ■ emulated Old Rome; 
but alfoj if any Dependence may be had on the 
Authority of Evagrius , who aflerts, that the Fire 
which happened in the Reign of Leo, burnt down 
all the Edifices from the Forum of Conftantine, to 
the Forum of 'Taurus. An antient Native of Con¬ 
ftantinople informed me, that in his Lime the Fo¬ 
rum of Taurus, and the Pillar of Theodofius 
flood in the fame Place, and that it was like the 
Hippodrom, full of wild and uncultivated Trees. 
And becaufe it was only a Shelter for Thieves and 
Robbers, the Emperor Mahomet, who took the CL 
ty, voluntarily beft&wed the Ground on thofewho 
, would build upon it. That the Forum Piftorium, 
or Bread-market, ftood on Part of the Ground of 
the Forum of Theodofius, or at leaft was very near 
to it, I conjecture from Zonaras, who lays, that 
as the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas was coming 
out of his Palace, fituate at the Golden Fountain, 
and near the Porta Aurea , the People purfued 
him grievoufly with Railery and InveCtive from 
the Forum Piftorium, as far as the Pillar of Con¬ 
ftantine. The unknown Author of the Hiftory of 
Conftantinople is of the fame Opinion, as. to the 
Situation of the Taurus, and the Pillar, and tells 
us. That the Pillar ftood in a paved Court, near 
the Forum Piftorium j and adds, that in the fame 
Place there was a J'quare Building, with four 
Gates, and four Portico’s round it, which he calls 
the Tetrapylum, which before was called Quatri- 
vium. Cedrinus places the Tetrapylum not far 

O 2 from 
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from the Forum of Taurus, when he tells us, 
that the Fire in Leo’s Time, deftroyed two large 
Churches, adorned with all Kinds of curious 
Stones; one not far from the Tetrapylum , the 
other adjoining to the Forum of Taurus. The 
fame Author, fpeaking of another Fire, which 
happened in the fame Emperor’s Reign, writes, 
that it confumed all the Buildings from the Te- 
trapylum , covered with Plates of Brafs, to the 
Church. The Author of the Defcription of the 
Wirds writes, that there was in Conjlantinople one 
gilded Tetrapylum, but does not mention in what 
Ward it Rood. Jhannes the Rhetorician (as he is 
cited by Evagrius) tells us, that in the Reign of 
Zeno the Emperor, one Mamianus, an eminent 
Senator, built at Conjlantinople fome handfome 
Portico’s, and that between two of them he built 
a Tetrapylum , as a Boundary to both, which he 
fplendidly adorned with Brafs and Marble Pillars; 
and adds, that in his Time the Portico's bore the 
Name of fome Emperor, and that large Stones of 
Proconnefan Marble, the Reliques of their antient 
Beauty and Magnificence, lay on the Ground, but 
that there was not the lead Sign of the Tetrapy¬ 
lum remaining. The unknown Author above- 
mentioned fays, that in this Tetrapylum, over the 
Pillars, there was a Chamber, where the Em- 
prefs, and the Relations of the Emperor deceafed, 
received the News of his Death; and having their 
Faces veiled, bewailed his Departure till fix o’ 
Clock in the Evening, when meeting the-Corpfe 
paffing by, they attended it to the Church of the 
Apojlles, where they ufually buried their Empe¬ 
rors. The Tetrapylum leems to me to have for¬ 
merly 
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merly been the Temple of Janus Qyadrifrons, and 
Rood near the Capitol. It had, like that of Old 
Rome, four Poors, denoting the four Seafons of 
the Year. For Janus takes his Name ab eundo, 
and therefore all Raff ages. are faid to be facred to 
him, and the Doors of all Temples are called Ja- 
nua. Some Authors, tell us,, that in the Forum 
Pijlorium there was a quadrilateral Pyramid. Ce- 
drinus defines, this Fetrafceles to be a quadrilate¬ 
ral Engine,, invented to {hew in what Point of 
the Compals the Wind flood, and adds, that 
Fheodojius the Great ere&ed a Machine in the 
Form of a Pyramid > adorned with feveral Fi¬ 
gures of Animals, of Plants, of Fruits, of gilded 
Bunches of Pomegranates, and naked Cupids , in 
Baffb Relievo. Some of thefe Cupids were cut in 
a gay fmiiing Humour, feme of the Uppermofl: 
were wantoning, and playing their little Tricks 
with thofe who were below them, while others, 
were dancing. There was carved upon it a Sec 
of young Fellows playing upon brazen Pipes. On. 
the Top of the Pyramid was a Van, or Weather¬ 
cock, which {hewed in what Corner the Wind 
fat. The Statues of Arcadius and Honorius were 
placed near the Statue of Fheodofus their Father; 
that of Arcadius in an Eaftern, and; that of 
Honorius in a Weftern Nich. Socrates , who has 
wrote the Hijlory of the Chriflians, tells us, that 
Valens the Emperor built out of the Ruines of 
Chalcedon,. a large Aquedufd, which he brought 
into the City, and which fupplied a very capaci¬ 
ous Ciftern, built by Clearchus, who was Prefect 
of Conjiantinople, and which, in his Time, was. 
called the Ciftern, or, as the original Word in So- 

O 3 crates 
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crates Teems more properly to fignifie, the Lake 
oF Fheodofius. Zonaras a nd Cedrinus call this Lake 
a Nympheum , and add to the Authority of Socra¬ 
tes, that the PrefeSi of the City celebrated there 
a great Feftival, and very fplendidly entertained 
all the People. I would remark from thefe Cita¬ 
tions, that the Place which Socrates calls the Fo¬ 
rum of Fheodofius, is called by Zonaras and Ce¬ 
drinus, the Fawns, and that they are both the 
fame Forum, and that the Nympheum here men¬ 
tioned is different from the Nympheum which is 
fituate near the Forum of Confiantine, overagainft 
the Senate-Houfe, and where they ufually fblem- 
nized their Weddings, as has been obferved be¬ 
fore. The Author of the Antient DeJ’cription , 
&c. writes, that the Carojian Bagnio’s were fo 
called from Carojia , the Daughter of the Empe¬ 
ror Valens ; but he does not tell us in what Part 
of the third Hill they flood, nor could I difcover 
when I was at ConJlantinople , whether they are 
entirely in Ruines, and others built in the Room 
of them, (as there are very large ones at prefent 
on the Top and the Sides of the third Hill, which 
the Turks have built) or not. The fame Author 
places the Churches of St. Hirena and Anajiajia 
in the feventh Ward, but does not mention in 
what Part of it. Nor is it poffible to find out 
their Situation, but from the Hiftorical Accounts 
we have received of it, which fay, that when 
the City was taken by the Franks and the Veneti¬ 
ans, a Fire began at the Synagogue of the Sara¬ 
cens, in that Part of the City which declines to¬ 
wards the Sea Northward, very near to the 
Church of St. Hirena. That this Church flood 

within 
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within the Precindt of the Seraglio, I was firfl in* 
formed by fome antient People of the City; I af¬ 
terwards took Notice of a lofty Tower which 
flood without the Precindt of the Seraglio, which 
was fituate on the Eaft Side of the third Hill. It 
was a fquare Building, and is flill called by the 
Vulgar Hirene-, but whether it was the Church 
of St. Hirene, or the Emprefs Hirena, I cannot 
tell. I find among the Monuments of antient 
Learning, that there were three Churches at Con- 
Jlantinople dedicated to St. Hirena. The firfl was 
called the Old Church of St. Hirena, which, as So¬ 
crates writes, was built by Conjlantine the Great, 
and flood near the Church of St. Sophia. The 
fecond, I am now fpeaking of, flood on the third 
Hill; and the third, as Procopius fays, was built 
by Jufiinian, at the Mouth of the Bay called Ge¬ 
ras, or Cornu, and was called the Church of St. 
Hirena the Martyr. Some Authors write, that 
the Church of Anafiajia was built in that Place, 
where the new Bezefian, or new Baftlica now 
flands: Others that it was fituate near the Ci- 
flern, fupported with Abundance of Marble Pil¬ 
lars, and flands between the Bafilica’s of the Fo¬ 
rum, and the Tomb, and Cara r oanJ'era of Baja- 
zet the Emperor. Sozomen writes, that when St. 
Gregory went from Nazianzum to Conjlantinople, 
he preached in a fmall Church built by his Audi¬ 
tors, which was afterwards very much enlarged 
by fucceeding Emperors, and was alfo beautified 
and adorned in the moll expenfive Manner, and 
was called the Church of St. Anafiajia. Whether 
it was fo called, becaufe St. Gregory by his Ser¬ 
mons preached in this Church had revived the 
Qonfiitutms and Decrees of the Council of Nice ; 

O 4 or 
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or whether, as he adds, it went by that Name, 
becaufe a Woman big with Child, falling from 
the upper Gallery, and dying upon the Spot, was 
reftored to Life again by the joint Prayers of the 
Congregation then prefent, I fhall not determine. 
However ’tis plain from this Pafiage of Sozo - 
men, that thofe Hiftorians are grievoufly in the 
wrong, who fay, that this Church was built 
in Memory of St. Anaftajia ,. a Roman Saint. In 
my Treatife of the Thracian BoJ'porus , I have 
fhewn, that on the North Side of the third Hill 
there rife fome Rocks from the lowermoft Emi¬ 
nences of it, which were call’d Scironides , by 
thofe who firft tranfplanted a Colony from Megan 
ra and Corinth, to Byzantium. Thefe Rocks were 
fo call’d, becaufe of the Refemblance they bear 
to the Scironides, which grow between Corinth 
and Megara. I fhall take the Freedom here juft 
to mention what’s worth obferving on the third 
Hill. On the Top of it Hands the Tomb of Ba- 
jazet the Emperor, near a Caravanjera , and a 
large Mofque which was built by him, after the 
Likenefs of the Church of St. Sophia, which is 
roof’d with Brick-work, and cover’d with Lead, 
It has a large Porch or Vefiibule , pav’d with white 
Marble, and is furrounded with four Portico’s , 
which are fupported with Columns of the choi- 
ceft Marble. In the Middle of it is a fine Foun¬ 
tain, which falls into a large Bafon, which emits 
the falling Water through feveral little Cocks, 
The Mofque hnd Vefiibule is furrounded on three 
Sides with a large Area, which is enclofed partly 
with Walls, and partly with a Caravanjera ; ana 
on the fourth Side ’tis encompafs’d with a Garden 

adjoining. 
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adjoining, in the Middle of which is the Tomb 
of Bajazet, in a fmall Edifice built in a cylindrick 
Form. On the Top of the third Hill ftands the 
Seraglio , where the Emperor’s Concubines con- 
ftantly refide; ’tis enclos’d with a high Wall, 
which, at my firft Arrival at Confantinople, was 
more than two Miles in Compafs. The prefent 
Emperor Solyman has taken up a Place in' the 
Middle of this Precindt, where he is laying a Foun¬ 
dation for a Cdravanfera, and his future Sepul¬ 
chre, which are now building with the moft ele¬ 
gant Marble, brought from feveral Parts of the 
Turkijh Dominions, fo that you may fee infinite 
Kinds of it lying about the Building, not lately 
dug out of the Quarry, but fuch as for many Ages 
has been ufed in the Palaces of feveral Princes 
and Emperors, not only at Byzantium, but in 
Greece, and all Mgypt. In the feventh Ward I 
faw three ancient Cifterns, not taken Notice of in 
the Defcription of the Wards j one in the Forum 
of ‘ Taurus, another between the Tomb of Bajazet 
and the Bezejtan, both of which are lupported 
with Marble Pillars. The third was built on a 
Clift of the third Hill, which faced the North, 
of which there are yet remaining fix Corinthian 
Pillars, very large and tall, made of Arabian Mar¬ 
ble, and curioufly wrought. Below the Bafe of 
the Fedejlal was lay’d an Earthen Pipe which 
convey’d Water into a Ciftern made of Brick, 
whofe Roof alfo, which is Brick-work, is fup- 
ported with twenty fquare Brick Pillars. A little 
above the Ciftern there was formerly a Court be¬ 
longing to a Chrijlian Church, which the ‘Turks 
demolilh’d, to repair and beautify their own 

Houfes 
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Houfes. On that Side of the Hill which extends 
itfelf WeHward, there Hands a Mofque, whole 
Vejlibule is fupported with twelve Pillars, fix of 
which are of Arabian Marble. Above this Mofque 
there Hands another, which is alfo fupported with 
Pillars, and was formerly a Church dedicated to 
St. Theodorus. This however is not the fame 
Church which Procopius fays JuJiinian built in a 
Place call’d RheJJium. There is another Chriflian 
Church, now a Mofque, Handing between the 
Seraglio , and the Tomb which the Emperor Soly- 
man built for his Son Mahomet , which is incrufi- 
ed with feveral Kinds of Marble, curioully varies 
gated. 


Chap. VII. 

Of the eighth Ward, and the Hind-part 
of the third Hill. 

I Cannot find by the Ancient Defcription of the 
Wards , that the eighth Ward was fituate on 
the South Side of the third Hill, though it lays, 
that the eighth Ward, on the Side of the "Taurus , 
is not bounded by the Sea, and may be look’d up¬ 
on to be rather a narrow than a broad Piece of 
Ground, though this Defedt is fufficiently amend¬ 
ed by its great Length. For by this Defcription 
of it, I am left altogether in Sufpence, whether 
it lye North or South. But I difcover the Situa¬ 
tion of the eighth Ward from hence, that the 
Author of the Defcription tells us, that it contain- 
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ed part of the Forum of Conjlantine, and a Porti¬ 
co on the left Side of it, as far as the Taurus, and 
that the feventh Ward ftretch’d itfelf from the 
right Hand of the Pillar of Conjlantine,to the Fo¬ 
rum of Lheodojius. I obferve from thefe Authori¬ 
ties, that part of the Promontory, which reaches 
from Sea to Sea, fituate between the Porphyry 
Pillar and the ’Taurus, was divided into the North 
and South Side, and that the Portico’s on the right 
and left extending themfelves from the Pillar of 
Conjlantine to the Taurus, parted the feventh and 
eighth Ward-, the former of which contain’d the 
right Hand Portico’s, and the latter, the left. 
There’s nothing to be feen of thefe Portico’s at 
prefent, but only the broad Way which runs from 
the Church of St. Sophia to the Land-Wall. This 
Ward contains alfo the Capitol, and the Baftlica 
of Theodofius -, both of which, 'tis very probable, 
ftood near the Pillar and Forum of Theodojius. It 
is no lels evident from Zonaras and Cedrinus , that 
the Fire in Leo’s Time confumed the Senate- 
Houfe, built for the Difpatch of publick Bufinefs 
by the great Council of the Empire, and for the 
Conveniency of the Emperor, when Conful, to 
prefide over them. This Senate-Houfe, as the 
fame Authors add, had twelve Pillars curioufly 
variegated, made of Trojan Marble, which were 
twenty five Foot high, the Roof of it being 
fupported with four Arches. This Houfe, ac¬ 
cording to thefe Writers, was about two hundred 
and forty Foot long, and and a hundred and fifty 
Foot broad. I am inclin’d to believe, from what 
I have mention’d upon this Occafion, that it was 
either the Capitol, or the Bajilica of Theodojius . 

For 
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For it is plain from modern Hijlorians, that thefo 
two Structures, by whomfoever they were rebuilt 
after the Fire, loft their Names, and they tell us, 
that in the 'Taurus there was a Palace, and a Place 
for the Entertainment of Strangers. And thefe 
Authorities are ftrengthen’d by fome ancient Peo¬ 
ple of Conjlantinople, who atteft, that in their Re¬ 
membrance, near the Mint-Houfe, where they 
now coin their Money, there flood a fpacious Pa¬ 
lace, inhabited, as fome fay, by Mahomet who 
took the City, before he built the great enclofed 
Palace which ftands upon the firft Hill, and that 
fome of the Sultans have fince beautified their 
Palaces out of the Ruins of the former. The 
Place of Entertainment, or rather the Church* 
which flood to the South-weft of the Taurus, I 
law entirely demolilh’d, and the Pillars of it car¬ 
ried off, to build a Garavanfera, which the Em¬ 
peror Solyman eredted in Memory of his Son, 
whom he dearly lov’d. I leave it to the Greek 
Priefts to make the Enquiry, whether this was 
not the fome with the Church of St. Paul, which 
flood in the feventh Ward, though I could never 
yet meet with one of them* who could give me 
Infight into this Matter. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Of the ninth IVard; of the Temple' of 
Concord of the Granaries of Alexan¬ 
dria and Theodofius ; of the Baths of 
Anaftafia j of the Houfe “of Craterus j 
of the Modins, and the Temple of the 
Sun and Moon. 

T HAT the ninth Ward was fituate behind 
the third Hill, partly on the Clifts which 
lye under the Ridge of it, and partly on thofe 
which lye at the Bottom of it, and partly on the 
Shore of the 'Propontis , extending itfelf as far as 
the Gardens call’d Blanches ; I am convinced, a- 
mong other Authorities, principally by the Au¬ 
thor of the DeJ'criptio &e. who fays, that the 
ninth Ward is all a Declivity, and bounded by the 
Sea, as alfo from the Account he gives of the 
eighth Ward , which as it is not terminated on 
the Side of the Taurus , by any Part of the Sea, I 
have Reafon to believe, took up the Plain on the 
Top of the third Hill, but not the Defcents be¬ 
low it, and that the ninth Ward lies partly under 
the eighth, on that Side of it, which extends 
from the T aurus Southward towards the Sea of the 
Propontis , and was partly fituate alfo on the two 
Declivities; one of which defeends from th z Tau¬ 
rus to South, South-weft, the other from the 
Houfes of the Janizaries to the South. You may 

alfo 
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alfo difcover by the Situation of the Temple of 
Concord , where the ninth Ward flood, which 
though it be not exprefsly declared by the Author 
of the Defcription-, yet Reafon, and the Authority 
of other Writers, will lead us into that Difcove- 
ry. For Evagrius , defcribing the Fire which 
happen’d in Leo’s Time, fays, that it raged in a 
frightful Manner on the North Side of the City, 
from the BoJ'phorian Haven to the old Temple of 
Apollo; on the South, from the Port of Julian, 
to the Houles feated at a fmall Diflance from the 
Temple of Concord ; and in the Middle Part of 
the City, from the Forum of Conjlantine to the 
Taurus ; and farther, that it extended itfelf in 
Length to the Diflance of five Furlongs. From 
hence it is difcoverable, that the Fire deflroy’d all 
that Part of the ninth Ward, through which you 
may draw a flrait Line from the Taurus to the 
Propontis. And this would evidently appear to 
any one, who would walk the five Furlongs from 
the Forum of Conjlantine to the Forum of Taurus, 
and there fix a Mark, and fhould afterwards walk 
Weflward from the Port of Julian , through the 
Plain on the Sea Shore, to the Diflance of five 
Furlongs more, and fhould there fix another 
Mark, and fhould compare that Mark with ano¬ 
ther fix’d at the Taurus , he would vary very little 
as to the Situation of the Temple of Concord. But 
that, and the Church of St. Thomas the Apojlle are 
now entirely in Ruins. If we confider the Rules 
generally obferved in Architefture, ’tis reafonable 
to believe, that the Granaries of Theodofus flood 
near the Port of Theodofus, which was fituate in 
the Gardens now call’d Blanche. There was no 

Port 
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Port either in the eighth or ninth Ward, but in 
that Part of the twelfth Ward which adjoins to 
the ninth, is the Port of I’heodojius, of which I 
fhall fpeak more largely hereafter. Above the 
Blanches to the North, there Hands a Temple up¬ 
on an Eminence, call’d Myreleos-, in the Infide of 
which was a Ciftern, the Roof of which is fup- 
ported with about fixty Marble Pillars. In the 
Place of this Ciftern there was formerly a Grana¬ 
ry, which Suidas, though very improperly, calls 
Horeium. The Statue of Maimus, fays he, whor 
inarch’d his Army againft the Scythians, flood in 
the Horeium, (which was before the Houfe of 
Craterus, now of Myreleus) near the Modius, and 
the Brazen Hands. This Modius, or Bufhel, was 
a fettled Meafure, or Standard, according to 
which they bought and fold their Corn. The 
Emperor Valentinian made a Law, that twelve 
Bufhels fhould be fold at fuch a Sum; a certain 
Sea-faring Man, adting in Violation of this Law, 
forfeited his right Hand. This, they tell you, 
was the Reafon why Valentinian order’d two bra¬ 
zen Hands to be fet up in aNich of fome Place in 
the Amafirianum, and the brazen Bufhel to be 
placed between them. Others fay, that Valenti¬ 
nian commanded, that this Bufhel fhould not be 
fold by the Strike, but in full Meafure; and that 
a certain Offender loft both his Hands, for not 
obferving this Order. Cedrinus writes, that fome 
Places here were call’d the Amajlrianum, from a 
forry abandon’d Fellow, a Native of Amaflrum, 
who laying under the deepeft Scandal for curling 
the Paphlagonians, and to efcape the Punifhment 
of Homicide, fled for Shelter to Conjlantinople. 

3 The 
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The fame Author writes, that in the fame Placd 
there was a very large Temple of the Sun and 
Moon, where were carved, at the Charge of Phi^ 
dalia, the Sun riding in a white Chariot, and the 
Moon as his Spoufe fitting by him. Below thefe 
Figures, near the Ground, was cut a powerful 
Prince, preferring the Rules of Obedience to his 
People. Near his Throne was carv’d a Jupiter , 
in a recumbent Pofture, which was the Work of 
Phidias. If the Houfe before mention’d was the 
Houfe of the learned Craterus a Sophift, there 
was eredted his Suggejium , or Defk, which has 
been celebrated in Verfe by Julian the /Egyptian . 
Befides the Curiofities, the ninth Ward alfo con¬ 
tain’d the famous Baths of Anajlajia, which took 
their Name, as Marcellinus fays, from Anajlajia 
the Sifter of Conjlantine. Sozomen writes, that 
Marcian the Grammarian was Tutor to the two 
Daughters of the Emperor Valens, Anajlajia and 
Carofta ; and that the Bachs which went by their 
Names, were ftanding in Conjlantinople in his 
Time. 


Chap. 
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Chap. IX. 

Of the third Valley, and the tenth Ward ; 
of the Houfe o/Placidia, and her Pa¬ 
lace i of the Aquedudt tf/'.Valentini- 
an, the Bagnio’s of Conftantine, and 
the Nympheum. 

T HAT the tenth Ward extended itfelf to¬ 
wards the North, and that it was lituate in 
the third Valley, and on the Eaft Side of it; as alfo 
on the Top of the Promontory, riling above the 
third Valley, is evident from the Author of the 
Defeription of the Wards , who writes, that the 
tenth Ward is divided from the ninth by a broad 
Way j that it lies much more upon the Level; 
that ’tis in no part of it uneven, but near the Sea 
Shore; that ’tis of a proportionable Length and 
Breadth; and that it contains the Church of St. 
Achatius, the Bagnio's of Conftantine, the Houle 
of Placidia Augufta, and many other fine Build¬ 
ings. But I could not find, after the utmoft Search 
and Enquiry, the Situation of any of them; fo 
that I was obliged to have Recourle to the Au¬ 
thority of Hiftorians who had wrote of thefe Mat¬ 
ters;* and in confulting them, I could not but 
take Notice of a Miftake in the Author of theDe- 
feription , &c. who fays, that this Ward contain’d 
the Bagnio's of Conftantine, whereas I cannot find, 
that Conftantine ever had any Bagnio's at Conftan- 

P tinople , 
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tinople , but that Conjlantius had. For Sozomen, 
fpeaking of thofe Perfbns, who, favouring St. 
Chryfofiom and his Do&rine, were expelled the 
City, fays, That perceiving the People to be fu- 
rioujly enraged againjl them, they did not ajfemble 
the next Day in the great Church, but celebrated 
the Holy Communion in a .Bagnio, which was called 
the Bagnio of Conftantius. Suidas reports, that 
Elladius Alexandrinus wrote a Defcription of the 
Bagnio's of Conftantius, in the Time of Theodo- 
fius the Left. Socrates relates, that Valens the 
Emperor commanded the Walls of Chalcedon to be 
taken down, and the Stones to be carried to Con- 
ftantinople to build a Bagnio, which was to be 
called the Bagnio of Conftantius; and adds. That 
in one of thefe Stones was cut a Prophecy , which 
bad been hid for maoiy Ages, but was then ex¬ 
plained, viz. That when the City abounded with 
Water, a Wall would be of fame Service to a Bag¬ 
nio, and that numberlefs. Nations of the Barbari¬ 
ans, Jhould invade the Territories of the Romans, 
make great Devafations there, but at lajl jhould , 
be overcome. The Prophecy, as defcribed by So¬ 
crates, is as follows: 

When tender Virgins Jkall in Circles dance 
Around the publick Cijlern, and with Flowers 
Drefs the capacious Vejfel, when the Streets 
Shall be with fragrant Sweets, andGarlands crown'd. 
When rifing Waters jhall o’refow its Top, • 

And a Stone-Bafon made to catch them in ; 

A mighty Hof, in Jhining Armour clad, 

A wild and warlike Race, Jhall come from far. 
And pafs the rapid Danube V fiver Streams: 

Scythia, 
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Scythia, and Maefia’j Lands unmeafurabk 
Shall be defpoiled by thtir All-conquering Sword: 
All Thrace Jhallfear, the fatal Period’s come. 

Zonaras and Ccdrinus write this Prophecy the 
fame Way, but differ in the Greek from Socrates, 
and put for b^ocri^lw, ttelw, for Ai/r^CiTt, 

for d.yy.a. fia^a'^ovrct, ciygy. pcigycumra, for nah- 
Mqaoto, jcijityw^iofo. This Prophecy is thus inter¬ 
preted by Socrates , who tells us, that it was fully 
accompbfhed, when Valens built an AqueduB, 
which fupplied the City with Plenty of Water, 
when the Barbarous Nations invaded the Territo¬ 
ries of New Rome. However, it is capable of 
being interpreted in another Manner. For after 
Valens had brought the AqueduB into Conftanti- 
nople , Clearchus , the PrefeB of the City, built a 
large Ciftern in the Forum of Fbeodofius, into 
which the AqueduB emptied it felf, and the Peo¬ 
ple were there entertained at a jovial Feaft, and 
that therefore it was called the plentiful Ciftern, 
which they tell you, was foretold by the Prophe¬ 
cy in the Lines abovementioned. But fome Part 
of this Prophecy was not fulfilled till fome Time 
after, when the Wall of Chalcedon was pulling 
down by the Order of Valens. At this Time the 
People of Nicomedia, of Nice, and Bithynia, pe¬ 
titioned the Emperor againft it, who being high¬ 
ly difpleafed with them for it, could hardly be 
prevailed upon to comply with their Petition; 
and therefore to difengage himfelf from an Oath 
he had made to demoli h the Wall, he ordered 
other Stones to be placed in their Room, as faft 
as the old ones were taken down. So that you 
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may fee at prefent, what a mean SuperftruChire 
is raifed upon the Remains of the old Wall, 
which confifted of Stones of the large ft, andmoft 
wonderful Size. Zonaras and Cedrinus record if 
alfo, that Valens to exprefs his Refentment againft 
the People of Chalcedon, for giving Protection to 
his Enemy Procopius, commanded the Walls of 
their City to be demolished, and an AqueduSi to 
be made of their Stones, which the former Hi- 
ftorian fometimes calls the AqueduSi of Valens , 
and the latter fometimes the AqueduSi of Valenti- 
nian and adds, among other Paflages of the Hi- 
ftory before mentioned, that according to the 
Prophecy, the Barbarous Nations made their In- 
curfions into Lhr ace, but were afterwards de¬ 
feated. The AqueduSi of Valentinian , which is 
highly arched, palling thro’ the tenth Ward, 
reaches from the Sides of the fourth, to the Side 
of the third Hill. I ihould be much furprized, 
that the Author of the Defeription of the (Vards, 
who has taken Notice of the Granaries of Valenti¬ 
nian, has not mentioned it; but that I am fenfi- 
ble he has omitted many other Monuments of 
Antiquity, which were in Being in his Time. In 
the Reign of Confantine, the Son of Leo the Em¬ 
peror (who was a declared Enemy to Images in 
Churches) and in the Year of our Lord 759, 
there was fo great a Drought at Conftantinople , 
that the Dew ceas’d to fall from Heaven, and 
all the Cifterns, Bagnio’s, and Fountains of the 
City were dry’d up; which the Emperor obfer- 
ving, he‘began to repair the AqueduSi of Valen¬ 
tinian, which continued in good Order, till the 
Reign of Heraclius , when it was demolilhed by 
1 - - the 
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the Avares. Upon this he Tent for Workmen 
from many Places to rebuild it; from AJia and 
Pontus he had a Thoufand Builders, and two 
hundred White-wafhers; from Greece five 
hundred Brick-makers, and from 'Thrace a 
Thoufand Day-labourers, over whom there 
prefided a Nobleman, and fome of the princi¬ 
pal Men of the City, as Surveyors of the 
Works. When the AqueduB was finifhed, the 
City was again fupplied with Water, which was 
conveyed into the Town through'a Paffage ly¬ 
ing between the ninth and the tenth Ward. 
There are many fubterraneous AqueduBs which 
run through fix of the Hills, but the AqueduB of 
Valentinian has its Courfe above Ground, which 
the Hiftorians, who have wrote of the ABions 
of Andronicus tell you, paffed through the Great 
Forum , that the Water of it was clear and plea- 
fant, that it was repaired and enlarged by Andro¬ 
nicus himfelf, and that he encreafed its Current 
by the River Hy dr ales. At the Spring-head, 
from whence this AqueduB arofe, he built a 
Tower and a Palace, where he ufed to divert him¬ 
felf in the Summer. He alfo brought the Wa¬ 
ter from the fame River into the Blacherna, 
which is a Part'of the Suburbs. The Tower 
was ruined by If actus his SuccefTor, in pure Re- 
fentment to his Memory. We are told by Pro¬ 
copius , that J'uJlinian repaired the Church of A- 
chatius , when injured by Time; that he placed 
white Marble Pillars round it, and that he paved 
and incrufted the Sides of it with the fame kind 
of Marble, fo that the whole Building was beau¬ 
tifully white. There were two Portico's adjoyn- 
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ing to the Church, one which opening to the 
Forum, is encompaffed with Pillars. This Paf- 
fage is not inferted in the printed Edition of Pro¬ 
copius, which induced me the more to take No¬ 
tice of it here. Cedrinus writes, that the Church 
of St Achatius flood in a Place called the Hep- 
tafcalum ; others fay, that it flood in the Scala •, 
but no body at prefent knows where that Place 
was. However, if any one hereafter fhould have 
the Curiofity to enquire where this Church flood, 
I would advife him to take along with him the 
following Direction. Let him enquire where the 
great Houfe Hands, which Hiflorians call the Ca- 
rya, becaufe there Hands in the Area of it a Nut 
Tree, upon which, they tell you, that Achatius 
was put to Death, and upon that Occafion, that 
a Church was built in Memory of him, which 
fbme think, was fituate in the Neorium, becaufe 
they have feen it in fbme Authors, that the Image 
of St. Achatius , made with Glafs Stones, and in¬ 
lay'd with Gold, was placed in the Church of the 
Neorium. But the Perfbn of whom this is fpoke 
was another Achatius, who, not only, as many 
HiHorians, but as Suidas the Grammarian tells us, 
was Bifhop of Conflantinople in the Time of Leo 
Marcellus, but a Man of fo proud and haughty a 
Spirit, that he commanded many of his Pictures 
to be placed in Churches, while he was yet alive, 
from whence he was called Doxomanes. The 
Houfe of Placidia, I have obferved before, Hood 
in the firH Ward, fb that it may be queHioned, 
whether it ought to be read Domus Placidia, or 
Placilla, or Placida ; for Agathius takes Notice 
of the Palaces of Placida or Placidi , in the fol¬ 
lowing Infcription. The 
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The learned Agathius upon a Picture in the Pa¬ 
lace of Placidia, fet up by the Gentlemen of 

the LONG ROBE, or new Chancery. 

• 

!The learned Sages of the Law have plac'd 
At their Expence , great Thomas’ Picture here ,, 
Near that which reprefents bis Royal MijlreJ’s. 

This mighty Honour he's entith d to. 

In that he ferv’d his Prince with FaithfulneJ's, 

And was the conjlant Guardian of his 'Throne: 
His Prudencefill'd the Royal TreaJ'ury, 

And rais'd th' Imperial Family, yet higher. 

T■) celebrate his Worth, for Times to come , 

His PiSiureJhines amongfi our Emperors. 

Beyond the Rocks called Scironides,Dionyfius men¬ 
tions a long Shore in a Plain of the third Valley, 
and the fourth Hill, which is looked upon as a 
remarkable Place tor Fifhing; for ’tis a very deep 
and a very ftill Water, which was antiently call’d 
Cycla, becaufe the Greeks had formerly hemm’d 
in there the Barbarians. There is alfo in the 
fame Place, an Altar dedicated to Minerva DiJJi- 
patoria, which was eredted in Memory of that 
Adtion. Beyond Cycla is a Creek called Melias, 
another famous Place for Fifhing, which is en- 
clofed with leveral Rocks, and a Ridge of the 
Promontory hanging over the Sea. There is no 
Creek in this Valley at prefent. Time has filled 
it up, as we learn from Strabo , who writes, that 
this Creek was called Ceras, becaufe it had many 
Inlets into the Shore in the Form of a Deer’s 
Horn, but there’s fcarce any Appearance of them 
at prefent. Zofimus, who wrote his Hiftory in 
the Reign of Arcadius and Honorrus, tells us, that 
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Conjlantinople was then fo crowded with Inhabi¬ 
tants, that the Emperors did not only enlarge the 
Walls beyond thofe of Conjlantine , but that they 
built upon Timber Foundations over the Sea, 
Thjs Method of Building, ’tis probable, very 
much contributed in Time to incumber and ftop 
up thefe Inlets of the Creek. At the End of the 
Creek called Me lias, is a Place which goes by the 
Name of Kbecaufe ’tis very good Garden 
Ground. Beyond the Garden is a Place named 
Afpafms - but of this I have fpoken in my TreatHe 
of the BoJ'porus . 

The End of the Third Book. 
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BOOK IV. 


Chap. I. 

Of the Eleventh Ward, and of the Fourth 
and Fifth Hills. 

Had been at a Lofs to difcover the 
eleventh Ward\ (which, tho’ the an¬ 
cient Defcription of the Wards men¬ 
tions to have been wider in Compafs 
than the Tenth, and in no Part of it 
bounded by the Sea; as alfo that it partly conlift- 

ed 
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ed of a Level, and partly of a riling Ground) un- 
lels the Author had fubjoin’d, that it contain’d al- 
fo the Church of the Apojlles , And tho’ at pre- 
fent there’s nothing remaining of that Church, 
yet I was inform’d by fome ancient People of 
Conjlantinopk, who told me, that they remem- 
bredjit ftood upon the Back of the fourth Hill 5 
which fell upon a Hill of the third Valley, 
near the Sadlers Shops , and the Sepulchre of Ma¬ 
homet the Emperor. I obferve from hence, that 
the eleventh Ward was Part on the Top of the 
fame Hill, and Part on the North Side of it. I 
fhall Ihew by what follows,, that this Ward 
reach’d to the Land-Wall of the City, which di¬ 
vided the Eleventh, from the fourteenth Ward, 
and which was alfo irielf divided from the City 
by an intermediate Space of Land. I fhall con¬ 
vince the Reader prefently, that this Ward was 
fituate on the fixth Hill, without the Walls of 
the City, and was afterwards wall'd round by 
Tbeodojius the Lefs. The Walls bpilt by Conjlan- 
tine are laid to have reach’d as far as the Churches 
of St. Anthony , and St. Mary , who was call’d 
Rabdos, and from thence to have rifen to a Land- 
Wall call’d Exacionion , which took its Name 
from hence, viz. That without the Land-Wall 
there Hood a Pillar, on which was erected the 
Statue of Conjlantine the Great. Some modern 
Writers will have if, that he built a Church 
which he dedicated to the Holy ’Trinity in a 
Place call’d the Exacionion , now call’d the 
Church of the Apojlles ; for, if I am not miftaken, 
the Walls' of Conjlantine were built upon the 
Borders of the fourth and fifth Hill, near the 

Exacio- 
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Exacionion , Cedrinus writes, that the Walls of 
the City, the beautiful Churches, the fine Houfes 
feated in the Exacionion were thrown down by a 
dreadful Earthquake. They tell us in other 
Places, tho’ not confiftently with themfelves, 
that there were Portico's which reach’d from the 
Miliarium to the Street call’d ‘Taurus , and to 
the Gates of St. John the Baptijl's Church near 
the Hippodrom , which are more than a thoufand 
Roman Paces diftant from the Church of the 
Apoftles, and as far from the Walls of the City 
which were built by Conftantine , as may be ga¬ 
ther’d from the following Paffage of Sozomen. 
Theodojius , fays this Author, leading his Army a- 
gainjl Eugenius, went a Mile out of the City to 
the Church of St. John, “which he had built in the 
Hepdomum. This Hepdomum was a Part of the 
Suburbs of the City, but is now enclos’d within 
the Walls, as will appear when I come to fpeak 
of it. If the Pillar from whence the Exacionion 
took its Name, was the fame with that high Pil¬ 
lar which flood on the Top of the fifth Hill, 
and was feen not long finee at a great Diftance 
from the City, above all the Houles, we might 
eafily difcover, that the Walls built by Conjlan- 
tine did not reach beyond this Pillar, which flood 
about half a Mile’s diftance from the Church of 
the ApoJUes. I faw this Pillar took to Pieces, and 
remov’d for building a Mofque, by Order of Soly- 
man the Emperor. The 1Safe, the Pedejlal , and 
the Foundation of it were of white Marble. The 
poundation-Stone alone was fo high, that I could 
not climb it without a Ladder. The Pedefal 
was four Foot and nine Digits high, and the 
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Plinth one Foot, and fix Digits. The Greeks 
and the T urks, each in their Dialedt, call'd it the 
Pillar of the Virgin , which I take to be that ce¬ 
lebrated by our modern Writers, which they fay 
was eredted upon a Hill, and fupported the Sta¬ 
tue of Venus , carv’d in Stone. When the An¬ 
cient 'Defcription of the Wards tells us, that the 
eleventh Ward is no Ways bounded by the Sea, 
it mull be fo underftood as to mean, that the 
Plain fituated between the Bay of Ceras, and the 
Foot of the fourth Hill, was not within the Walls, 
fince the fame ‘freatife mentions, that the City 
was fix thoufand one hundred and fifty Foot 
broad j that is, a Mile and two hundred and 
thirty Paces; for the Latitude of the IJlhmus , 
which ftretches itfelf over the fourth and feventh 
Hill, thro’ which the old Wall extended itfelf, 
exceeds the Breadth abovemention’d. But Zoji- 
mus , an ancient Hiftorian, fays, that Conjlantine 
the Great fo wholly furrounded the City with a 
Wall, that it cut off the IJlhmus from Sea to Sea. 
So that upon the whole, there is a Necefiity to 
place the Plain, fituate between the Bay, and the 
Bottom of the fourth Hill, in the tenth Ward. 
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Of the Church of the Alpoftles, the Sepul¬ 
chre of Con ft an tine the Great, the 
Cijlern of Arcadius and Modeftus, of 
the Palace of Placilla, and the Bra¬ 
zen Bull. 

T IS attefted by Eufebius, That Conjlantine 
the Great built the Church of the Apo- 
Jtles to a great Heighth, that he incrufted it with 
all Sorts of variegated Marble, which caft a beau¬ 
tiful Luftre from Top to Bottom ; that he adorn’d 
it with fmall gilded Roofs, and cover’d it with 
Plates of Brafs deeply gilt, which caft a blazing 
Reflexion to a great Diftance. The upper Part 
of this venerable Structure, was curioufly wrought 
all round it with Brafs and Gold, and was en- 
lightned with Abundance of Lattices and Win¬ 
dows. Round the Church there was a fine 
Court lying open to the Air. The Portico’s 
which enclos’d it, flood in a Quadrangular Man¬ 
ner. Near the Porticos flood the Palace, ■ the 
Bagnio’s , the Cloyfters, and many other Houfes 
and Buildings belonging to the Ecclefiafticks, and 
other Ministers of the Church. Thefe bounti¬ 
ful Benefactions has the pious Emperor handed 
down to Pofterity in Memory of the Apojiles of 
the blefled Saviour of Mankind, to whom alfo 
he confecrated twelve Purfes of Gold. The Cof¬ 
fin 
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fin in which he intended to be buried after he 
was dead, was plac’d by his Order in the Body 
of the Church, and guarded with the twelve 
Apojiles in Effigy. ’Tis added by Socrates, that 
the Body of Conflantine lying in a golden Coffin, 
was brought into the City by his intimate Friends, 
and buried in the Church of the Apojiles. I am 
inclin’d to believe, that Zonaras never read EuJ'e- 
bius, when he tells us, that ’twas buried in the 
Cloyfler of the Church of the Apojiles, which, he 
lays, was built by Conjlantius for the Internment 
of his Father. Near the broad Way which 
flretches itfelf aldng the Top of the Promontory,, 
from the Church of St. Sophia , to the Gate of A- 
drianople, (hard by the Place where flood the 
Church of the Apojiles,) there is fhewn to this 
Day, a Coffin made of Porphyry Marble, empty, 
and without a Cover, ten Foot long, and five 
Foot and a half broad, which the Greeks and 
‘Turks fay, was the Coffin of Conflantine the 
Great; but I cannot vouch for the Truth of it: 
Yet the Authorities of Socrates and Eufebius feem 
to be fomewhat doubtful, who tell us, that he 
was buried in a golden Coffin, unlefs perhaps the 
golden Coffin was inclos’d in that of the Porphyry 
Marblfe. Zonaras is of Opinion, that Theodora , 
the Wife of JuJlinian, built the Church of the 
Apojiles \ and adds, that there was anciently in the 
fame Place a Church of the Apojiles, but much 
Inferior in Beauty and Magnificence to that 
which Hands at prefent, on the fame Ground. 
Procopius fays, that there had been for forne 
Ages, a Church at Conjlantinople which was 
much impair’d by Time, and likely to fall, 

which 
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which JuJiinian order’d to be taken down, re¬ 
built, and enlarg’d, and made in the Figure of a 
Crofs, the Body of the Church pointing Eaft, 
and.Weft, and the Part crofling it, North, and 
South. This Church is well wall’d, and adorn’d 
within with Ranges of Pillars {landing one above 
another: Evagrius therefore feems to be miftaken, 
in attributing the Building of this Church to Ju¬ 
Jiinian, when it is evident it was built by Con- 
Jiantine the Great and Procopius too grofly flat¬ 
ters JuJiinian in afcribing to him the Building pf 
many fine Structures, whereas, in reality, he on¬ 
ly repair’d them when they were old, or rebuilt 
them when fall’n too much to decay, or deftroy’d 
by Fire. There’s nothing remaining of this 
Church at prefent, no, not even of its Founda¬ 
tion. You fee only the Ruines of an old Ciflern, 
which fupply’d the Church, and the Clergy with 
Water. There are now {landing upon the feme 
Spot of Ground about two hundred Sadlers Shops , 
and Work-houfes, where they make and fell not 
only all kinds of Horfe-Geer, but alfo Leathern 
Bucketts, Quivers, and Trunks. A little above 
this Cijiern, {lands a Mofque, with a Caravanfe- 
ra adjoining to it, fituate on a Plain, which was 
built with fquare Stone, after the Form of the 
Church of St. Sophia, out of the Ruins and Sa¬ 
crilege of the Church of the Apojiles, and other 
Chriftian Churches by Mahomet, who took the 
City. The Roof is of a Semicircular Figure, 
made of Brick-Work, and cover’d with Lead, as 
are all the publick Buildings of the ‘Turks . ’Tis 
beautify’d with a very elegant fquare Porch as 
broad as the Church itfelf, pav’d with the fineft 

Marble, 
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Marble, and adorn’d with fquare Portico's. The 
Arches of them, which bear up the Roof, are 
fupported with very large Pillars of Marble, cu- 
rioully variegated. In the Middle of it is a Foun¬ 
tain with nine Pipes, whofe Waters fall into a 
great Bafon. Round the Mofque is a fpacious 
Court, Part of which is enclos’d with Walls, 
and Part with long kind of Houfes, fome of 
which are inhabited by their Priefts, and School- 
Mafters. In the Eaftern Part of this Court 
there’s a Garden, in the Middle of which 
Rands the Sepulchre of Mahomet, built in a 
Cylindric Form of the whiteft Marble. ’Tis 
covered with Lead, lighted with Windows, 
and has a Door of Entrance into it. In the Mid¬ 
dle of this Structure is the Coffin of Mahomet, 
cover’d with Velvet, placed on the Ground on a 
rich Carpet. The Ground is wholly covered with 
the moft coftly Carpets, where the Priefts continu¬ 
ally fit, and guard the Body Night and Day. A 
little without the Court are feveral large Cara- 
vanfera’s, built alfo with fquare Stone, which 
have Court-yards in the Middle of them, and 
Portico's furrounded with Marble Pillars. Thefe 
Caravanfera's have large Gardens adjoyning to 
them. In fhort, this Mofque, with the adjacent 
Buildings round the Court, with the Caravanfe¬ 
ra’s and Gardens, take up a Space of Ground fix 
Furlongs in Compafs. Mahomet, the fame Em¬ 
peror, built in this Place, where had formerly 
been the Old Cijiern of Arcadius, or Modejlus, 
the largeft Bagnio’s in all the City. Thefe Baths 
were of two Kinds, fome for Men, and fome for 
Women. They adjoin to each other, but have 
3 different 
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different Entries without any Paffage out of one 
into the other. I fhall only defcribe the Mens 
Baths; becaufe the Womens are like them. 
The firft Place you enter is the Room where they 
undrefs. From hence you pafs into the hot, and 
from thence into the cold Bath* They all ftand 
in one Range, and are only feparated by Walls 
from each other. The Room where they undrefs 
is a fquare Structure, built of fquare Stone up to 
the Roof,' which .is arch’d and built with Brick ; 
the Infide of which, meafurihg two hundred and 
fifty eight Foot in compafs, is furrounded with an 
Afcent of Stone, above fix Foot broad, and three 
Foot high. The Wall of this Room, from the 
Pavement to the Bottom of the arch’d Roof is 
thirty feven Foot high. In the Middle of the 
Ploor, which is pav’d fvith Marble, there’s a 
large Marble Bafon, which is thirty feven Foot in 
compafs, and three Foot deep, which is always 
fupply’d from a Fountain of Spring Water. 
There are two Doors out of the ftripping Room 
into the hot Bath. This Apartment is a hundred 
Foot in compafs in the Infide of it, and is fup- 
ported with four Arches, which bear up a Dome 
at the Top. It contains eight Cells or bathing 
Rooms; one of which, not above half fo large as 
the reft, has fome Privies behind it, which are 
cleans’d by an Efflux of all the Waters which are 
turn’d out of the Bath. Six of thefe Cells have, 
each of them, a bathing Ciftern, and are built in 
fuch a Manner, that two of thefe Arches hang 
each of them over one bathing Room; from 
whence you may pafs, on the Right and on the 
Left, into another. The Cells under the other 

two 
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tvto Arches are fo form’d, that that Arch which 
is neareft the Doors which lead out of the ftrip- 
ping Room into the hot Each, hangs over a very 
large bathirig Room. ’Tis pav’d with Marble, 
and the 'Turks wafh their Linen in this Place. A 
plain Wall arch’d at top parts the hot from the 
cold Bath. In the Middle of the hot Bath there 
is a Bafon with a Fountain playing. There is 
but one Door which leads out of the hot itito the 
•cold Bath. This Apartment has eight Arches 
which fupport its Dome, and contains eight bath¬ 
ing Places, which projedt beyond the Sphere of 
its Dome , and encircle the whole Bagnio , which 
is about ninety Foot in compafs. The whole 
Pavement of it is lay'd with Marble, and in the 
Middle of it is built an Afcent in the Form of 
an OBagon, which is fifty feven Foot, and nine 
Inches in Circumference, and two Foot and four 
Digits high. Round the OB agon there runs a 
Channel of Water, which is of the fame Depth 
-with the Height of the OBagon. The four in- 
'ward bathing Rooms are fituate in four Angles, 
and are each of them every Way eleven Foot and 
three Digits broad, and thefe are call’d the Hot- 
HouJes or Sweating-Bagnio's. The Dimenfion 
of the two Bathing Rooms, which are fituate 
without the two Arches, is the fame. The other 
•fix Bathing Rooms are of a Semicircular Figure, 
*and ftand under fix Arches within the Circle of 
the Dome of the hot Bath. At the Bottom of 
the Pillars which fupport the Arches, they are 
eleven Foot in length, and five Foot nine Inches 
in breadth. Every one of thefe Bathiilg Rooms 
has a Marble Cijlern wherein they bath; and in 

one 
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one of them above the reft, there is erected a 
(lately Marble Throne. There are no Lights in 
the Walls either of the hot or cold Baths, tho’ 
the Domes of them are wholly illuminated with 
Glafs-Windows. The Stoke-Hole, which is two 
Foot and a half in compafs, and of the fame 
height, is built Without the Baths. They keep a 
conflant Fire in it, which heats a Brazen Veflgl, 
whence it emits its warm Steams thro’ Pipes 
laid in a ftrait, and an oblique Manner, by that 
means heating the Bottom of the Cijlerns in which 
they bath. There is a Rivulet in a Field of the 
Suburbs, about fix foot in breadth, which runs 
near the Stoke-Hole. There are Pipes laid in this 
Brook, which convey the Water thro’ the Walls 
of thefe Baths into all Parts of them. One of 
thefe Pipes which pafles thro’ a heated Earthen 
Veflel, upon turning a Cock, (upplies the Cijierns 
with hot Water; the other Pipe which rifes high¬ 
er, upon the turning of an other Cock, tempers 
the hot. Water according to the Pleafure -of the 
Perfon who baths in it. But I (hall treat of the 
Ufe of Bathing, and the Way t>f building Bag¬ 
nio's among the ‘Turks in another Place. I re¬ 
turn now to the eleventh Ward, which Procopius 
takes Notice of, when he tells us, that Theodora 
the Confort of Jujlinian addrefs’d herfelf to him 
in the following Manner i We have^ may it pleafe 
your. Imperidl Majejly, other Palaces fill remain 
ing, which are call’d the Palaces of .Helena, as 
we have alfo thofe of Placilla, the Wife of Theo- 
dofius the Great. For as Juftinus honour*d his 
'Emprefs with Jeveral noble Palaces, which , after 
her own Name, Were call’d the Pdiaces of Sophia, 
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fo it is highly probable that Theodofius did Pld- 
cilla -the fame Honour in building a Palace for her, 
which was call'd the Palace of Placilla. I am in - 
duc'd to believe this, becaufe he pafjionately lov'd 
her, and by Reafon of that Jlrong Refentment he 
bore to the People of Antioch, whom he fubjeSled 
to the Dominion of the Laodenfes, for demolijhing 
the Statues of Placilla, plac'd in his own Forum, 
becaufe he lay'd an additional ‘Tribute upon them. 
This Palace may not improperly be call’d alfo the 
Palace of Flacilla, of whom Claudian fpeaks in 
the following Lines: 

’Tis Spain alone, fubjeSi to potent Rome, 

Which pays her Tribute in her Emperours, 
Provifion , Taxes , and Confederate Bands . 
Rome by her Arms in ev'ry Nation raifes , 
Which bows its Head to her fuperiour Greatnefs. 
Spain only furnijhes a Race of Princes , 

Wife, Bold, and Warlike, form'dfor Empire, 
And fit to rule the Mifirefs of the World. 

Nor pleas'd alone to fend her valiant Sons, 
Unlcfs a fecond Offering foe made. 

Of princely Mothers, noble Emprejfes , 

Flacilla, Maria, pious, humble, good ; 

And fair Serena, full of blooming Charms. 

The Brazen Bull was plac’d in the eleventh 
Wird. In what Part of that Ward it was plac’d 
might eafily be conjectur'd from a large Cifiern, 
which, the modern Hiftorians write, was built 
near it by Nicetas an Eunuch, in the Reign 
of the Emperor Theophilus, if that Cifiern was 
now in being. If the Bull' itfelf was remaining, 
or the Forum where it flood, I had heard fome- 
3 thing 
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thing of it. Tzetzes in his Hiftory writes, that 
the Forum Bovis was fo call’d from the Brazen 
Bull. This Bull is more particulafiy defcrib’d by 
Zonaras, who fays, that the Body of the unhappy 
tyrant Phocas was burnt at a Place call’d Bos, 
where there was a Stove, or Fire-Place fet up in 
the Form of a Bull , which was brought from Troy. 
Cedrinus relates, that Antypas the Martyr was 
burnt tp Death in this Bull. It is a plain In- 
ftance of the Cruelty and Tyranny of fome of 
the Emperors of Conjlantinople , that they us’d to 
punilh Malefactors with a Death fo tormenting. 
The like Example of Barbarity we have in Peril - 
lus, or rather Perilaus, a Brazier of Attica , who 
made a Brazen Bull for the Execution of Phala - 
ris, but firft fuffer’d in it himfelf. This Piece of 
Workmanship, fays Pliny, was preferv’d a long 
Time, that thofe, who faw it, might curie the 
Hand that made it. I am more inclin’d to be¬ 
lieve, that this Bull was brought from Sicily , or 
Italy. I enquir’d after it, but could hear nothing 
of it, altho’ the Inhabitants are not ignorant, that 
there was formerly luch a Bull at Conjlantinople , 
and are us’d to boaft of a Prophecy, which has 
been handed down to them from their Anceftors, 
concerning fuch a Bull-, and laftly, altho’ they 
believe their dwn Interpretation of it to be more 
agreeable to Truth than that of Tzetzes, who 
explain’d it above three hundred and feventy Years 
ago in the following Manner. There was a 
mighty Talk of a Prophecy at Conjlantinople fome 
Time ago, which run in thefe Words: Bsy j 3 «jV« 
rg, £ $ &(>lujr,o-ct. Bos mugiet, Taurus 

lugebit. The People conjectur’d from hence, 

0^3 
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fays he, that great Calamities fhould befal the 
City, that they fhould be perplex’d with ama¬ 
zing Fears, that an innumerable Army of Ger¬ 
mans, and otherNations, fhould come againft the 
Town; and that they fhould be all terrify’d 
and affrighted with ftrange Dreams, by Reafon 
of the Plundering and Deftrudtion of their City. 
Upon which, tjfep Wife of the Grand Hetariarch 
being in great Conflernation, and her Fears and 
Fancies being encreas’d by fome fabulous Verfes 
made upon the Occalion, fhe imagin’d fhe 
dream’d of all ch%t had been the Town-Talk for 
fome Time, before. She dream’d that Confianti- 
nople was wall’d round with Brick, that near the 
Forum Bovis^ _ or the Place call’d Bos, fhe faw 
infinite Numbers, qf arm’d Forces drawn up in 
Battle array, and that hard by the Street call’d 
Faurus x fhe faw a Man in a melancholly Pofture 
exprefling his Grief in a mournful Tone, and 
beating his Breaft. The credulous Woman be¬ 
lieving the Deftrudtion of the City was at hand, 
told her Dream to Fzetzes, who thus interpret¬ 
ed it: Fhe Brick Walls , fays he, which you faw, 
denote great Plenty of Provtfion to Conflantinb- 
ple. Tm areJenfible, Gentlemen , fays he, (fpeak- 
ing to thofe who flood by him) how wonderfully 
that Part of the Prophecy was accomplijh'd at that 
Fime. As (a that Claufe of it, which mentions, 
that abundance of armed Forces (hall fland round 
the Bull, and that a Man in a difconfolate and 
forlorn Condition jhall fit down by the Bull, which 
is principally intended by the Prophecy, tho' not y e t 
fulfill'd this may prow beneficial, and advantal 
geoya to every Citizen of us. Fbcrefore hear, O 

‘ Clonftan- 
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Conftantinople, and twil it to others, that tbh is> 
the Interpretation of Tzetzes. The fame Word, 
which qmong us Greeks fignifies a Bull,fgmfes al- 
fo a Cow , and fometimes a Heifer , and by the\ 
Word Taurus or Bull, Latins call the' Italian- 
Bull. Our Cow therefore , wbich K is s the famous 
City of Conftantine, and which was built by the 1 
Roman Bulls of Italy, full of Arms\ abounding, 
with Forces , and Plenty of Provifion, fall found > 
an Alarm againjl our Enemies-, aftd the Italian; 
Bull, which is the Army of the Latins, Jhall look 
Pale with Fear, and mourn, Tzetzes,. without 1 
Queftion, was a very learned Man, and this In¬ 
terpretation of the Prophecy was cunning enough; 
befides that it was a fine Compliment to the Em-, 
prefs, and at the fame. Time the Hiftorian 
pleas’d his own Humour in ir, in interpreting the 
Prophecy according to his own Wilhes. See 
how ingenious is the Weaknefs of Man to im- 
pofe upon himfelf! But at that Time there was 
’ another Interpretation of this Prophecy, which, 1 
in the Event, was much more agreeable to Truth, 
tho’ Tzetzes took a great deal of Pains to confute, 
and expofe it; and it was the general Opinion of 
the People of Conftantinople , that the 1 Army of 
the Latins would befiege their City, as it happen’d 
a little Time after, ravaging, burning, deftroy- 
ing every where; throwing fome of the Ring¬ 
leaders of an arbitrary Party from the Top of 
Theodofus ’s Pillar into the Street call’d Taurus , 
and burning others to Death in the Brazen Bull. 
The fame Author is no lefs miftaken in the In¬ 
terpretation of another Prophecy, which is as 
follows: Wo be to thee, 0 Conftantinople, Jeated 

4 on 
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on feven Hills, thou Jhalt not continue a thoufand 
Tears. ' His Explanation of it is this: Altho' it 
be not thy Fate , O Conflantinople, to endure a 
thoufand Tears, but to be totally demolifh'd, yet 
this ought to be no Occafon of Grtef to thee, but the 
Caufe of Joy ; for thou foalt rife again from 
thy Ruines more beautiful, and more enlarg'd. 
For thou fhalt be defroyed, ev'n to the Advantage 
of thofe who Jhall defiroy thee. This Interpreta¬ 
tion is a downright Flattery of the principal Lea¬ 
ders of the feveral FaSiions (or Companies of 
Charioteers) when they were flruggling for the 
Government. But take this Interpretation which 
Way you will, it feems to be a very wild on<^ 
For whether the City was demolifh’d by its own 
Inhabitants, or any foreign Power, it could nei¬ 
ther Way be any reafonable Caufe of Joy to them. 
This Prediction of the Oracle was feconded by 
another Prediction of the AJlronomers to the fame 
Purpofe. Some Hiftorians have attefted, as ’ds 
confirm’d by Suidas, that Conjlantine the Great, 
after he had finifh’d the City, fent for one Valens 
an Aflronomer of great Skill, and commanded him 
to enquire what Star had the Afcendant at the 
Birth of the City, and by that means inform him 
of the Duration of it. Valens predicted that the 
City would continue fix hundred and ninety 
Years j but that Time is pafl and gone. There¬ 
fore, fays Zonaras, I rauft conclude, that this 
Prophecy of Valens was erroneous, and that there’s 
little Dependance to be had pon the Rules of 
Afronomy, or otherwife that Valens only meant 
the Time of her Profperity, when the Laws of 
Polity were ftriCtly obey’d, when the publick 

Peace 
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Peace was preferv’d, when their Senate was in 
high Eftimation among the People, when the 
Empire flourifh’d and was under a regular Admi- 
niftration, and there was no fuch Thing as Ty¬ 
ranny, and Arbitrary Power among them. But 
to finifh the Oracular Predictions concerning this 
City, I come now to Zofimus , a very ancient Hi- 
ftorian, if compar’d with Tzetzes , and Zonaras. 
This Author writes, that Conjiantinople was ar¬ 
riv’d to fuch a State of Grandeur,' and Magnifi¬ 
cence, that no City in the World was to be com¬ 
par’d with ir, in point of Greatnefs, or Profperi- 
ty. And yet, as he proceeds, when after a long 
Search I could find no divine Oracle, or Prophecy 
prefignifying any Increafe of Happinefs to Conftan- 
tinople, I at lajl accidentally, having read many 
Hifiorians, and other Authors for that Purpofe, 
met with an Oracular Prediction of a Sibyl, nam'd 
Erythraea Phaelles, or Phaenno of Epirus. This 
Woman, they tell you, being infpird, utter'd Ora¬ 
cles, to which Nicomedes, the Son of Pruffias, 
conforming himfelf efpeciallyin fuch Predictions as 
might be fome Advantage to himfelf, enter'd into 
a War with his Father . The Oracle runs thus: 

Attend, great King of Thrace, and learn thy 
Doom ; 

‘thy Jlately City foon thou mufi depart, 

And thy defencelefs Sheep Jhall follow thee ; 

‘The Savage Lion’s irrefijllefs Power 
Shall plunder thee, and ravage all thy Stores. 

Thou from thy princely Grandeur foon Jhalt fall ; 
The Dogs which now in State fiand round thy 
Throne 


Shall 
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Shall rouze the fieepy Wolf, bold to a faff 
His Liberty, nor drag thy fertile Chain. 
Bithynia’s Realm Jhall then become a Prey 
To fierce devouring Wolves, and Jove’s Decree 
Transfer thy Empire hence to fair Byzantium, 
Happy,, thrice happy Monarch would'ft thou be, 
Cotildpft thou repel with Force the rav'nous Wolf, 
Thus timely ’warn'd by me: For X am forc’d 
Tdfpedk, and tell the Will of Heav’n to Man. 

Wide Deflation now attends thee, Thrace; 

A heavy Vengeance waits ^ long haft thou try'd. 
And daringly provok'd the Neighbouring States', 
And now a Cloud of Woe hangs o're thy Head, 
Which dailyJwelling to a larger Size, 

Shall burfi in Blood, and mine all about thee. 

This Oracle or Prophecy, lays Zcfimus, truly fore¬ 
tells, tho* in an/Enigmatical Manner, all the 
Calamities which would befall the Bythinians,by 
Reaion of an exceflive Tribute which had been 
demanded of them, and prefignifies alfo their 
fpeedy Subjection to the Empire of Conftantino- 
ple. And tho’ this did not happen till a long 
Time after, yet let no Man from thew$ infer, 
that the Time of the Accomplilhment of the 
Prediction was expired before it came to pafs. 
For all Time is but for a Moment with. God, who 
is eternal. This Interpretation of the Oracle, fays 
the Hiftorian, I obferved to be true, by comparing 
the Event of Things with the Words of the Pro - 
phecy; and adds, that if any other Interpretation 
feems more agreeable, any one is at his cmn Liberty 
to follow it .' And to confirm the more this Ex¬ 
plication of it, he tells ns, how Confiantine the 

Great 
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Great and his Sons, opprefs’d.not only Bithynia , 
but the whole World with fevere Exactions, fo 
that whole Cities, unable to pay the Levies, re¬ 
mained defolate. The learned Pzetzes be|pre- 
mentioned, explains, this Oracle in another Man¬ 
ner, and fays, that it was delivered by Phaenno. 
Phis Sybil, fays he, was long ago famous for her 
Oracles , and foretold fome Phings many Agesfnce ,. 
‘which were accomplijhed but a little before the 
Pimes we live in ; as the Conquef ,of Perfia over 
the Empire, the Slavery and SubjeSlion of the Em¬ 
peror to them, his Dethronement by his People and 
Nobles, the Wars of the Scythians with the Eajlern 
Empire, by whom Jhe J'eems to mean the Turks. 
Thus far Zofimus. This Oracle, tho’ it be very 
antient, yet, amidft the prefent Ruins of Confian- 
tinople, it never appeared fo manifeft as now. 

But to proceed in my Narration of other Mo¬ 
numents of Antiquity; On the Brow of the fourth 
Hill, which lies Eaftward, you fee a Church 
built to the Honour of Almighty God, which 
has been much celebrated in the Writings of mo¬ 
dern Hiftorians.* The Walls of it within fide are 
incruftq^with feveral Kinds of Marble: It has 
two Porches or Vefibules, many lefler Cupola’s co¬ 
vered with Lead, the largefl of which is fupport- 
ed with four Pillars of red Marble variegated, 
each of which Pillars meafures feven Foot in Cir¬ 
cumference. Thfere’s another Cupola which 
bears upon four Arches, which are ftipported 
with four Pillars of Phebaic Marble. On the 
South Side of the fourth Hill there is ere&ed a 
Pillar, which nearly refembles that, which was 
lately, as I obferved, ftanding in the Exacionion, 

• but 
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bi4t is now removed into the Precindt of the Sen 
raglio. Round the Bajis of it there runs a Wreath 
of Laurel-work, and the Standard of the Crofs, 
curidbfly cut in Bajfo Relievo. At the Foot of 
the fifth Hill is a double Wall, which enclofes a 
Street now called Phanarium , hecaufe as the In¬ 
habitants tell you, when the City was formerly 
befieged, it was built in the Space of one Night 
by Candle-light. I am induced from the Autho¬ 
rity of Dionyfius to believe, that MellacopJ'as flood 
neat this Street; the Reafon why it was fo called 
I have fhewn in my Treatife of the Bofporus. On 
the Top of the fifth Kfill Hands the Palace of 
Selimus the Grand Signor , with a Caravanfera, 
and his Tomb. Near it is a very large C(ftern y 
in a pleafant Meadow, which is defpoiled of its 
Roof and Pillars. 


Chap. III. 

Of the Sixth Hill, and the Fourteenth 
Ward. ^ > 

T HE Author of the Defcription of the Wards 
relates, that the fourteenth Ward , though 
it is looked upon as a Part of the City, yet becaufe 
it is divided from the other Wards by an interme¬ 
diate Space of Land, and enclofed with its own 
Walls, makes the Figure of a finall City by it 
felf; and adds, among other Particularities, that 
the Entrance of it, at the Gate, is fomewhat up¬ 
on the Levelj but the right Side of it, riling into 
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an Afcent, almoft to the Middle of the broad 
Way, falls into a deep Afcent, and contains a 
Church, the Palace, &c. It is very probable, one 
would think, or at leaft it looks to be fo, that 
any one who had never feen Conjiantinople , could 
learn from this Defcription in what Part of the 
City flood the fourteenth Ward. But fince, no¬ 
thing of the antient Buildings are remaining there 
at prefent, no not fo much as the fridge, or the 
very Channel of the River; there is fome Room 
for Enquiry, where was the Place of its Situati¬ 
on. For I am entirely ignorant of the Gate 
whence its Entrance begins, which is fomewhat 
upon the Level. It is poflible that I might alfo 
difcover the Situation of it, if I knew where the 
right Side of the Ward was, which rofe into an 
Afcent. ’Tis plain that this Ward did not ftand 
on the fifth Hill from hence, that the Author 
tells us, that it was divided from other Wards by 
fome intermediate Space. Had this Ward been 
divided from other Wards by a fmall Trait of 
Land only, it had been very injudicious in the In¬ 
habitants to have enclofed it with a Wall by it 
felf, when it flood fo near the Walls of the City. 
I would obferve farther, that ’tis inconceivable 
that there could be any Bridge on the fifth, fixth, 
or feventh Hills of the City, or without the 
Walls of the City; nor is there any Valley run¬ 
ning between the fifth or the third Hill, where 
there’s any Bridge, or any Water, unlefs it can 
be imagined that it had any fmall Creek, which 
is now filled up, with a Bridge over it. If it 
could be fuppofed that there formerly flood any 
Bridge beyond the fixth Hill, in the Street called 

Avaj'a- 
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Avafarius , we could conclude it to be no othef 
than what was built over the Bay of Ceras, near 
which are* ftill feen the Piles of a Bridge. And 
in all Probability the fixth Hill was wholly inha¬ 
bited, by Reafon of the Nearnefs and Goodnefs of 
its Roads from Thrace. This is the more proba¬ 
ble, if it be confidered, that the Suburbs called 
the Hepdomum , were feated on the fixth Hill, 
which excited Theodojius the Lefs, by Reafon of 
its Nearnefs to Conjiantinople , to enlarge the Walls 
of the City. 


Chap. IV. 

Of the Hepdomum, a Part of the Sub¬ 
urbs ; of the Triclinium of Magnau- 
ra of the Cyclobion ,• of the Statue 
of Mauritius, and his Armory ; and of 
the Place called the Cynegium. 

I HE Suburbs, call’d the Hepdomum^ Rood 
upon the third Hill, which is now en- 
l within the Walls of the City. This is 
plain from the Situation of the Church of St. 
John Baptijiy whom, even at this Time,. the 
Greeks call the n§o^ej&(§K or Fore-runner of our 
Saviour. This Church is feated on the Eaftern 
Side of the City. ’Tis almoft entirely demolish¬ 
ed by the Mahometans , and nothing of it remains 
but a few Marble Pillars, expecting the laft Ef¬ 
fort of their Sacrilege. This was a coftly and 

magni- 
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magnificent Building, as appears, among other 
Tokens, from the Cijlern of Bonus, which was 
built by a Nobleman of that Name, and feated a 
little above it. It was three hundred Paces long; 
its Roof and Columns are entirely ruined, and 
its Situation at prefent is turned into a Garden. 
Sozomen fays, that Theodofius the Great brought 
over the Head of St. John Baptift, from a Vil¬ 
lage call’d Coflaus, near Pantichhtm, in Chalce- 
don, and placed it before Conjiantinople in the 
Hepdomum, and there bpilt a large and handfome 
Church to the Honour of God, The fame Au¬ 
thor attefts, that Theodofius, when he marched 
his Army againft Eugenius , as foon as he came 
out of the City, offered his Prayers to God, in 
St. John Baptif’s Church, which he had built in 
the Hepdomum. Procopius pays too great a Com¬ 
pliment to JuJiinian , when he reports him to 
have built this Church in the forementioned Sub¬ 
urbs. Zondras tells us, that in the Reign of 
Conjianiine furnamed Pogonatus, the Hagarens be r 
fieged the City with a numerous Fleet, which ex¬ 
tended itfelf from the Promontory fituated in the 
Hepdomum Weft ward, as far as the Cyclobion. 
Other Hijlorians mention the fame Thing ; name¬ 
ly, that they had their Station from the laid Pro¬ 
montory, or the 'Triclinium of Magnaura, as far 
Eafterly as the Palace calfd Cyclobion. From 
which Paflage I would obferve by the By, that 
Magnaura was a Place in tb e Hepdomum. Ce- 
drihus allerts, that Philip of Macedon, built there 
a round Solar, and placed in the Court of it his 
own Statue, and built an Armory there. Others 
write, that Mauritius the Emperor built the Tri¬ 
clinium 
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tlinium of Magna ura, and that he eredted his Sta¬ 
tue, and built the Armory there. Over the \Tri¬ 
clinium are infcribed thefe Verfes j 

Upon the 'Triclinium of Magnaura. 

Heraclius and his Son Conftantine, 

With Conquejl crown'd , and loaden with Succefs, 
Under th' aufpicious Influence of the Crofs, 

Built, with furprizing Speed , this beauteous Struc¬ 
ture. 

The Ciflern of Magnaura, which flood near the 
Palace, was demolifhed by Heraclius; and, as Ce- 
drinus relates, was afterwards cleanfed, and re¬ 
built by Order of Philip , King of Macedon. Some 
attefl, if not confiftently with Truth, yet more 
appofitely, that the Emperor Anaflaflus , when 
he was expiring at that Place, by a terrible Storm 
of Wind, Lightning and Thunder, cried out with 
a loud Voice Magnd perimus aura. Pulcheria 
the Sifter of Theodojius the Lefs, being removed 
from the Adminiftration of the Government, re¬ 
tired into the Hepdomum , and lived privately. 
Zonaras relates, that Nicephorus the Emperor, fur- 
named Phocas, as he came near to the City, was 
received by the Praflne Fadlion, with great Ac¬ 
clamations, and that he was crowned Emperor in 
the Hepdomum by the Patriarch of Conflantinople. 
The Reafon why thofe Suburbs are called the 
Hepdomum, is taken from the Number Seven, 
which was formerly the Number of them. They 
retained their antient Names, even after they were 
inclofed within the City. Procopius has it, that 
Juflinian, in that Ward, which ought to be cal- 
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led the Second, built a Church to St. Anne. An 
unknown Writer of the Empire of Conjiantinople 
• jgives a Reafbn why it may be called the Second. 
■In the Place , fays he, called the Second, therefood 
the Statue of Juftinian Rhinometus. Bardus Qe- 
far Michael, the Grandfather of Theophilus, de- 
tnolifed and broke it to Pieces. This Place is cal¬ 
led the Second, becaufe When Juflinian was ba- 
nifhed by Leo the Patrician to Cherfo , after he 
had continued there ten Years, he applied him- 
lelf to I’erbelus , King of the Bulgarians , whole 
Daughter I’heodora he married. The King gave 
him an Army, which he marched againft Con¬ 
jiantinople to recover his Empire. But the Inha¬ 
bitants denying him Entrance, he privately ftole 
into the City through the PafTage of an AqueduSl 
to a Place where was ftill remaining the Founda¬ 
tion of a Pillar he had fet up, and which his Ad- 
verfary had deftroyed. Having recovered his Do¬ 
minions a fecond Time, he eredted there a fecond 
Pillar, and built in the fame Place a Church, 
which was dedicated to St. Anne. But, as I ob- 
ferved a little before, Procopius relates, that JuJli- 
nian built this Church in the fecond Ward, where, 

I am of Opinion, before the Reign of Iheodofius 
the LeJ’s , who built the Walls of the City, flood 
the Suburbs of the feventh Hill, that is, according 
to Cedrinus and others, in the twelfth Ward. 
There were, fay thefe Writers, moft dreadful 
Earthquakes, which overturned the Wall of the 
City in the Exacionion, and levell’d many beau¬ 
tiful Houles and magnificent Churches in the Por¬ 
ta Aurea of the City; and add that in the fecond 
Ward, the Shock was felt as iar as St. Anne’s 

R Church. 
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Church. I mentioned this Obfervation to tnany 
of mine Acquaintance, left any one fhould imagine 
that the SiuTegov %a(/ov was one of the fourteen 
Wards mentioned in the < TreatiJ'e, entitled, an An- 
tient Defcription of Constantinople. I am furpri- 
zed that Procopius, who was fb exadt in defcribing 
fo many Buildings of the City, never mentions 
them, fince they are taken Notice of by Juftini- 
an in his Confitutions. There’s a Church fituate 
on the feventh Hill, between the Palace of Con- 
Jlantine, and the Adrianopolitan Gate, which 
though for many Ages it flood within the Walls, 
yet on three Sides of it, it formerly flood 
without the Walls of the City, as it was cuftoma- 
ry to build the Greek Churches. There’s a Por¬ 
tico runs round it. The Walls of it within are 
incrufted with fquare Pieces of feveral Kinds of 
Marble, the Fiftures of which are covered from 
Top to Bottom with Modules of Afragals, Some 
of which are adorned with Berries, and others are 
workd round without them. Above theft In- 
.cruftations rift three FaJ'cice, and three Ornaments 
.refembling an Afragal, two of which are round, 
and the uppermoft of them is of a fquare Figure. 
Higher yet are three Fafcice, above theft are the 
Dentils, and over the Dentils, a Corinthian Foliage. 
It will evidently appear from what I fhall menti¬ 
on hereafter, that the Suburbs called the Hepdo- 
mum, were in the fourteenth Ward of the City, 
where alfo flood a Palace. There remains at pre- 
fent, out of many antient Palaces, not fb much 
as the Name of one of them, except that feated 
on the feventh Hill, which is called the Palace of 
» Conftan- 
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Confiantine , befides a few Pillars, and a Cijlern in 
which the Grand Signor’s Elephants are ftabled. 
In the. Plain upon the Shore, fxtuate at the Foot 
of the fixth Hill Eaftward, is the Palatine Gate 
called Cynegion. Without the Gate is a fine 
Growth of Plane-Trees. Near the Gate, within 
the Wall, were formerly three large Arches, now 
fill’d up, through which the Inhabitants ufed to 
fail their Three-oar’d Galleys, into a Creek built 
within the City for the Conveniency of the neigh¬ 
bouring Palace. This Creek is now entirely ruin’d, 
and turn’d into a Garden. The Cynegion , accord¬ 
ing to modern Writers, is a Place of fome Note, 
fo that even Suidas himfelf thought it not imper¬ 
tinent to infert in his Lexicon the following Story. 
Criminals , fays he, condemned^ to dye were thrown 
into the Cynegion, which was adorned with fome 
Statues . Theodorus, the Town-Clerk, going thither 
with Imerius Keeper of the Records, Jaw a Jhort, 
but a very thick Statue. Look upon the Man, fays 
Imerius, meaning himfelf, who built the Cynegion. 
I returned in Anj'wer, that Maximinus built it, 
and that Ariftides meafured out the Ground ; when 
immediately one of its Pillars fell, which crufhed 
Imerius to Pieces, fo that he died on the Spot. Be¬ 
ing terrified at the Sight, I hafiened to the Church, 
where I told what had happened. I attefted the 
Fa£l with an Oath to thofe who quejlioned the Re¬ 
lation. Some of the Emperors Domejlicks and Ser¬ 
vants, when their Attendance was ever, walked 
with me to the Place. Being furprized at the 
Death o/'Imerius, and the Fall of the Pillar, a cer¬ 
tain Philofopher named Johannes, told 'em, that he 
had dij'coveredfrom a J'mall Animal, that a Man 
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of fome Note Jhould dye. Philip of Macedon be¬ 
lieving him, ordered the little Creature ta be bury’d 
in the Place, where this Occident happened, ju- 
Jlinus the Third commanded Tiberius and Leonti¬ 
us, after they had reign'd three Years, to have 
their Chains taken off, ty’d Body to Body, drag¬ 
ged thro’ the Forum and the Theatre by Horfes ; 
and after he had trampled upon the Necks of 
them, he ordered them to be llain in the Cynegi- 
on, in the Sight of the People. I look upon this 
Theatre to be that which was called Theatrum 
Venatorium. For as there was fuch a Theatre at 
Rome, fo there was at Conjlantinople. For Pro¬ 
copius reports, that the Theatres , Hippodroms, and 
the Cynegia , were greatly negledted, and fell to 
Ruine, thro’ the Avarice of JuJlinian. 


Chap. V. 

Of the Blachernae, the Triclinium of the 
Blachernse, Palace, the Aquedudt 
and many other Places of Antiquity. 

T HE Author of the Book entitled, The anti- 
ent Defcription of the Wards attefts, that 
there Hood in the fourteenth Ward, a Church, 
but does not name it; nor does he take Notice of 
the Blachernae, although it was called fo before 
the taking of Conjlantinople by Severus, as T lhall 
immediately make appear. The Blachernae ft. ood 
without the Walls, not only in the Time when 
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that Book was wrote, but even in the Reign of 
JuJlinian , who, as Procopius writes, built a 
Church, which he dedicated to the Virgin. Mary, 
before the Walls of the City, in a Place called the 
Blachernce. The SpeSiator, fays he, when he en¬ 
ters this Church, will admire its large and bulliy 
Building , yet fecure from the Danger of falling by 
the Strength of its Foundation. Tou may behold in 
it, adds he, a ftately Magnificence , without any 
Mixture of Gaiety , and too much ’Embellijhment. 
’Tis my Opinion, that JuJlinian only repaired 
this Church: For Zonaras reports, that Pulcheria, 
the Wife of Marcian , built a Church in the Bla¬ 
chernce , and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. 
Pomponius Lcetus tells us, that this Church was 
built by Theodoftus. Cedrinus writes, that Juftin 
the Nephew of JuJlinian , added two Arches to 
the Church in the Blachernce. So that ’tis plain 
from what Procopius has wrote upon this Occafi- 
on, that the Blachernce Hood without the Walls 
of the City, as it isnolefs evident from the Tefti- 
mony of Agathius. When the barbarous Nations, 
fays he, approached Conftantinople, by the Per- 
miffion of Juftinian, all the Churches fituate with¬ 
out the Walls, from the Blachernae to the Black-Sea , 
were Jlripp'd of their Armaments , which were kept 
within the City. There is at prefent to be feen, 
near the Gate called Xylon, and the Weftern An¬ 
gle of the City, between the Foot of the iixth 
Hill, and the turning of a Mofque, fituat^ with¬ 
in the City, (which the People fay was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary) a Spring now running, which the 
Greeks tell us was confecrated to her. The Place, 
where the Spring is, is call’d the Blachernce. Up- 
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on my firft coming to Confiantinople, fome Re¬ 
mains of it were to be feen, but now there no¬ 
thing appears even of its Ruines. From the Bot¬ 
tom of the fixth Hill, which rifes above the 
'Church in the Blacker rue, there Ihoots an Aque- 
duB with two Pipes; one of which is flopp’d 
with a Cock, and the other flows in a conit.nt 
Stream. I took Notice before, that Andromcus 
the Emperor brought this AqueduB from the Ri¬ 
ver Uydr ales , into the Ward of the Blachernce , 
where there was no River Water till his Time. 
The Emperor Anajlajius built the great ‘Triclini¬ 
um in the Blachernce , which went under his 
Name, even in the Time of Suidas. Zonaras y 
and others allure us, that the Emperor Tiberius 
built the publick Bath in the Blachernce. ’Tis 
certain from fome modern Hiltories, that there 
was in the Time of Zonaras , even down to the 
Reign of Manuel the Emperor, an Imperial Pa¬ 
lace in that Place. The Reafon why ’tis called 
the Blachernce , is mentioned by Dionyjius a By- 
zantian, in his Navigation of the Bojporus , from 
whom I lhall juft touch upon fome Places de- 
fcribed by him, which reach from the Foot of 
the fifth Hill, to the furthermoft Angle of the 
City, and the fixth Hill. Beyond Mellacopfas y 
fays he, (this, I took Notice gf before, was at the 
Foot of the fifth Hill) there are two Places which 
afford good Sport in Fijhing, all the Tear . One 
upon the Shallows under the Promontories , the other 
under the defy hollow Shores which are never ruffled 
■ by the Wind. The firft of thefeis called Indigenas, 
from fome great Man who was a Native there ; 
the other Pyracius, from Pyraeus, a Port of A- 

thensi 
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thens ; or asfame believe, from fome antient Inha¬ 
bitant. There's a Place between them called Cit- 
tos, from the great Plenty of Ivy it produces. 
There is alfo a Reep Place called Camara , which 
adjpins that of Pyracius. ’Tis much expofed to 
the Wind, and therefore often feels the Rough- 
nefs of the Sea. Thence, up higher, {lands Tha- 
lajfa , which is the Boundary of the Ceratine Bay, 
where the Rivers begin to flow into it. ’Tis 
thus called, either by Reafon of their Nearnefs to 
the Sea, whofe Salt Waters they mingle with 
their Frelhnefs, orbecaufe it {lands Reddy, and 
more out of the Wind; or rather, becaufe the 
conflant Influx of the Rivers into it, brings down 
daily a muddy Subilance into the Sea, which very 
much thickens it; though it ferves for Nourilh- 
ment to the Multitudes of Fifh with which it 
abounds. The firft Place that Rands upon this 
calm Sea is called Polyrrhetius, from a Man na¬ 
med Polyrrhetus-. The next is Vateiafcopia , fo 
called from the deep Sea that is about it; a third 
is the Blacherna , which is a barbarous Word; 
and the laR Place is the Marfhes. 
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Chap. VI. 

Of the Bridge near the Church of St. Ma¬ 
mas; oj his Hippodrom; of the Bra- 
zen Lyon, and the Sepulchre of the 
Emperor Mauritius. 

N OT only fome Hiflorians, but alfo Suidas 
the Grammarian, have handed'it down to 
us, that near the Church of St. Mamas y there 
flood a Bridge, which had twelve Arches; for 
there was a great Floud of Waters at that Place. 
There was alfo fet up at the fame Place a brazen 
Dragon; becaufe ’twas reported that a Serpent 
had fome Time liv’d there, which had deflour’d 
many Virgins. This Story was occafion’d by the 
Name of a Man, who was call’d Bafilifcus, 
one of Numerianus Cafar’s Life-Guard, who 
liv’d there, and built a Church, which Zeno after¬ 
wards pull’d down. Conjlantine, call’d Iconoma- 
chus, becaufe he was a profefs’d Enemy to 
Images, order’d one Andreas a Statuary, a Man 
of fome Note in the Blacherna , to be whipt to 
Death in the Hippodrom of St. Mamas. Zonaras, 
tells us, that Mauritius the Emperor was buried 
in the Church of St. Mamas , which was built by 
Pharafmenes , an Eunuch, and Gentleman of the 
Bed-chamber to JuJiinian. Cedrinus writes, that 
the Church of St. Mamas flood near the. Gate 
call’d Xylocercon. Others report, That Crunna. 
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King of the Bulgarians, furrounded Conjlantim - 
fie with an Army from the Blacherna to the 
Porta Aurea , and diftrufting the Strength of his 
Forces to take the Town, he haften’d to this 
Church, fet Fire to a Palace that was near it, 
and that upon his Retreat, he carry’d off a Bra¬ 
zen Lyon plac’d in the Hipfodrom , a Bear, a 
Dragon, and fome curious Pieces of Marble. 
Sozomen fpeaking of thofe Perfons who were ba- 
nifh’d on St. Cbryfojlom’s Account, fays, that 
when they were got without the Walls they met 
in a Place fituate before the City, which Confian- 
tine order’d to be cleans’d, to be pal’d round, 
and made it into a Hipfodrom. This, I take it, 
was the Place which was afterwards cajl’d the 
Hipfodrom of St. Mamas. Zonaras adds upon 
this Occafion, that Leo the Emperor, fear’d by a 
Fire, which then rag’d in the City, flew to the 
Church of St. Mamas, and continu’d there for 
fome Time. Cedrinus mentions, that the Empe¬ 
ror diverted himfelf' with Horfe-racing, near the 
Church of St. Mamas the Martyr, fituate in the 
Stenon. ’Tis plainfrom the Authorities abovemen¬ 
tion’d, that this Church was feated in the Blacher~ 
nee, and that there was a Bridge there, as is farther 
confirm’d by 'Johannes Lzetzes in his Varid Hifto- 
rid, wherehe fays, that the Sea extending itfelf from 
the Streights of Abydus, to the Bridge of the Blacher- 
nce, is call’d the Hellejpont. ’Tis alfo evident, that 
this Bridge flood, where the Stone Piles of the old 
Bridge (when the Water is low, as ’tis in Sum¬ 
mer) are feen at prefent, and ftand between the 
Suburbs call’d the Blachernce, and the Suburbs, 
which the Lurks call the Aibafarium. This, I 

am 
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am confident, is the fame Bridge which the an¬ 
cient Treatife of the Wards of the City, calls the 
Wooden Bridge, and places it in the fourteenth 
Ward, in which, as I obferv’d, was the Suburbs 
call’d the Hepdomum. I defire the Reader to re¬ 
mark one Thing from Saidas, that St. Mamas 
Bridge had either twelve Stone Arches, or elfe, 
that he was writing of another Church of St. Ma¬ 
mas, fituate in another Place. 


Chap. VII. 

Of the feventh Hill , the twelfth Ward, 
and of the Pillar of Arcadius. 

I Take it for granted, from the Situation of the 
Pillar of Arcadius, now ftanding on the fe¬ 
venth Hill, call’d the Xerolophon, (which is divided 
from the other fix Hills by a broad Valley,) that 
That is the twelfth Ward, which lies a great Way 
upon the Level, from the Entrance of the City 
at the Porta Aurea, and is lengthen’d, on the Left 
Side of it, by a gentle Defcent, and bounded by 
the Sea. It contain’d the Porta Aurea, the ‘Tro¬ 
jan Portico's, the Forum, and Haven of ‘Theodo - 
jtus, and a Pillar with winding Steps in the In- 
fide, built in the Xerolophon by Arcadius. The 
Hill ftill preferves the fame Name. Upon this 
Pillar the Emperor plac’d his Statue, which was 
thrown down, in the Reign of Leo Conon by an 
Earthquake, which fhook the whole City, over¬ 
turn’d 
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turn’d many Churches and Houfes, and buried 
Multitudes of People under it. Cedrinus a fibres 
us, that this Pillar was in all refpedts like that of 
Theodcjius eredted in the Taurus. It has a Bafe, a 
Pedeflal, and a Capital. The Shaft of the Pillar, 
with its Pedejial and Capital , confifts of twenty 
one Stones. Above the Capital are two Stones. 
The Pedejial alone is built with five Stones, fo 
clofely cemented together, that if the Pillar had 
never felt the Shocks of an Earth-quake, or the 
Decays of Time, it had appear’d to have been 
one entire Stone. Thefe Stones are plac’d one 
above another, and are hollow in the Infide. 
Each.of them is the whole Compafs of the Pil¬ 
lar, out of which are cut the Steps and Win¬ 
dows which beautify and enlighten it. I took 
upon me to meafure the Compafs of the Shaft 
from the Stone which covers it at Top, down to 
the loweft Step of the Pedejial. This Stone 
therefore, thro’ which there is cut a Door, by 
which you afcend above the Abacus of the Capi¬ 
tal, is about thirteen Foot nine Inches high, and 
is itfelf the Roof and Arch of the whole Pillar. 
The Poor is fix Foot two Digits high, and three 
Foot nine Inches broad. The fecond Stone is fix 
Foot high, in which is cut the uppermoft Step 
above the Abacus of the Capital. The third is 
five Foot and four Digits high, and contains the 
Abacus and the whole Capital. The fifth is five 
Foot in height, wanting two Digits. The Sixth 
is four Foot nine Inches high. The Seventh five 
Foot and two Digits. The Eighth four Foot 
and four Digits. The Ninth is fix Foot high. 
The Tenth fiye Foot. The Eleventh four Foot 

and 
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and fourteen Digits. The Twelfth four Foot- 
nine Inches. The Thirteenth five Foot. The 
Fourteenth five Foot two Digits. The fifteenth 
five Foot and a half. The Sixteenth the fame. 
The Seventeenth five Foot and ten Digits. The 
eighteenth fix Foot and a half. The Nineteenth 
five Foot and four Digits. The Twentieth fix 
Foot and a half. The Twenty firft, where the 
Shaft of the Pillar begins, fix Foot and four Di¬ 
gits high. The Pedeftal confifts of fix Stones. 
The uppermoft of which is four Foot nine 
Inches high. The Second is the fame height. 
The Third four Foot. The Fourth four Foot 
fix Inches. The Fifth the fame. The Sixth 
and laft is four Foot high. It has in all fifty fix 
Windows, and two hundred thirty three Steps of 
two kinds. For fome rife in fquare, others in 
circular Windings, after the Manner of fome 
Shell-Fifh. You afcend the Pedeftal by five 
fquare Winding Steps. Every Winding has at the 
Top of it a fmall Floor, which leads you from 
one Winding to another. The firft and fecond 
Windings have fix Steps each; the third eight; 
the fourth and fifth, nine each; the loweft of 
them all, which lies level with the Threshold of 
the Door, is ten Digits high, twelve Inches broad, 
and two Foot nine Inches long. The other fquare 
Windings are like this, and the Floor at the 
Top of each of them is two Foot nine Inches 
fquare. Upon the fifth Winding ftands the Shaft 
of the Pillar, the firft Steps of which are ten Di¬ 
gits high; near the Wall they are a Foot broad, 
in the Middle a Foot and nine Inches, and in 
Length they are two Foot nine Inches, The 
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Steps above them, are all of them, nine Digits 
high. The Infide of the Shaft of the Pillar 
meafures twenty eight Foot in Circumference. 
The Wall which enclofes the Steps, in the loweft 
Part of it, is two Foot and three Digits, in the 
higheft, ’tis one Foot nine Inches thick. If I 
ihould be thought too curious, in taking the Di- 
menfions of every Stone, this Character with 
more Juftice belongs to that Man, ,(?.nd yet Thu¬ 
cydides highly commends him for it) who by 
counting the Rows of Bricks of which they were 
built, took the height of the Enemies Walls. I 
was under fome Apprehenfions from the Savage- 
nefs of the Inhabitants, left they fhould catch me 
dropping my Line, had I meafur’d it without, 
fo that I lay under a Neceffity of taking the Di- 
menfions within; and by joining the height of 
one Stone to the height of another, I difcover’d 
its Altitude. There are two Steps confifting of 
many Stones, which firft {hew themfelves from 
the Surface of the Earth. Above them is the 
third Step, which is cut out of a Stone three 
Foot and four Digits high, and thirty three Foot 
and a half in Circumference. Upon the Stonfe 
which makes the third Step, ftands the Pedejial. 
The firft of the five Stones of which it confifts, 
from the Threshold of the Door, is five Foot 
and a half high. Its Ornaments are a plain 
Plinth three Foot five Digits high, a finall Tore 
five Digits high, an Apophyge with a Reglet nine 
Inches, another Reglet above it two Digits, and 
a Cornice engrav’d, which is nine Inches high. 
The Frieze , on three Sides, is curioufly engrav’d 
with Trophies j the Northern Side of it, where 
1 the 
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the Door is, is not engrav’d at all. The Cornice 
of the Pedeftal bends downwards. At the bot¬ 
tom of it is a Reglet , above that an AJlragal, 
adorn’d with Berries; then an Ovolo, and above 
that an AJlragal wreath’d like a Rope. Higher 
yet is a Fallal Bandage. There proje&s be¬ 
yond the Pedejlal a kind of Abacus ; on each fide 
of which there are two Fafces of Laurel-work, 
the largeft of which is incurvated even to the 
bottom of the Abacus. On the Sides of this A- 
bacus there is a Sculpture of feven naked Boys, 
holding each of them in his Hand a Laureated 
FaJ'cis. At every Angle of this Abacus there 
Rands an Eagle, and above it is the Plinth of the 
Pillar, adorn’d with a Foliage , which proje&s very 
little. Above the Plinth is a Fore, adorn’d with 
Laurel-work, which is filletted with a fpiral Ban¬ 
dage. Above the Fore there rifes an Apophyge, 
upon which Rands the Shaft of the Pillar, which 
is carv’d with the Scenes of War, and of Battles. 
The Sculpture is much like that which adorns 
the Pillar of Frajan in Old Rome. The Frache- 
liutn, or Top of the Shaft, is fluted perpendicu¬ 
larly. The lower part of its Capital is adorn’d 
with Apophyges, an Ovolo, and an Abacus , which 
projects beyond the Shaft two Foot and four¬ 
teen Digits. The Abacus, on all fides of it, is 
feventeen Foot, and nine Inches round. Above 
the Abacus there is a Door, above which the Pil¬ 
lar rifes in the Form of a Cone, where there is 
another Door above ten Foot high. We may 
look upon this Pillar to be of the Fufcan Order, 
becaufe both the Bafe , and the Capital of it, are 
finiflied after the Fufcan manner. 
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Chap* VIII. 

Of the Statues y and the antient Tripos 
of Apollo, Jlanding in the Xerolo- 
phon. 

S TJIDAS writes, that the Xerolophon was 
formerly call’d Thema, becaufe it was a 
kind of Repofitory, and contained in it fifteen 
winding Apartments, the Statue of Diana, and 
Sever us, who built it; befides a Thermation, a 
Tripos from whence many Oracles were deli¬ 
ver’d. In this Place, the Founder of it us’d to 
offer Sacrifices; and among others he facrificed 
a Virgin. Prifcian, whom I find mention’d by 
BenediBus /Egius, indefatigably curious in his 
Search of Antiquity, obferves, That the Azoles 
fometimes,inferred in a Word the Letter F, as I 
have taken Notice of in fome Infcriptions of a very 
ancient Tripos of Apollo, ftill remaining in the 
Xerolophon ; the Words of which are written after 
this Manner; AriftotydFw, Aa.Fovd.Fuv. He tells 
us, that ’tis cuftomary in another Place, mean¬ 
ing among the Molians, to place an f between 
two Vowels of the fame Word; as in cFij, ovis, 
AuF(&h-, Davus, aFav, ovum. I have feen, fays 
he, the fame in fome old Infcriptions, in very 
antient Charadters, on fome Tripos's, efpecially on 
the Tripos of Apollo , which is at Conjlantinople-, 
as AyfAotpoFav for Atjpotpom, AaFoMFw for AaoKoav. 

Others 
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Others add, that there were the like Inftrtions 
in the Xerolophon, a little above the Bajis of the 
Pillars of Mercian , Valentinian, and Theodojius 
the Lefs. Zonaras tells us, that Simeon, a Prince 
of the Bulgarians, a Man of a cruel and turbu¬ 
lent Spirit, march’d an Army againft the Chro- 
batians ; when he was conquer’d, and loft his 
Army, partly by the Badnefs of the Roads, fome 
Body inform’d the Emperor that the Statue plac’d 
above the Arch in the Xerolophon, looking Weft- 
ward, was carv’d for the Statue of Simeon of Bulga¬ 
ria, and that if any one cut off the Head of the Sta¬ 
tue, Simeon fhould immediately die. The Emperor 
commands the Head of the Statue to be chopt 
off, and foon received the News that Simeon was 
dead of a violent Pain of the Stomach. For he 
watch’d to a Minute the Time of his Death. 
As to the Port of Theodojius, that was in the fame 
Place where the Gardens, which are now call’d 
the Blancha, ftand at prefent. Theft Gardens 
are enclos’d with a Wall, and are feated in a 
Plain, adjoyning to the Shore of the Propontis, 
at the Foot of the fixth Hill. The Mouth of the 
Port ftood Eaftward, from whence the Pier ex¬ 
tended it felf Weftward, in a diredt Line, where 
at prefent ftand the Walls of the City. The Pier 
was twelve Foot in Thicknefs; and, as I found 
by walking it, ’twas fix Hundred of my Paces in 
length. ’Tis now entirely ruin’d. The Gardens, 
which are very fpacious, abound with Sallets and 
Potherbs, but have very few Fruit-Trees. Theft 
Gardens are water’d with Pools, which they have 
within them, and which are the Remains of the 
old Port. X difeover’d by the Pier, and Situation 
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of the Place, that ’twas above a Mile in compaft. 
In the Mouth of the Port, not altogether unfit 
for Ships at prefent, without the City Wall, you 
ftill fee a Fortrefs in its Ruins, furrounded by the 
Sea, The unknown Writer of the Empire of Con- 
jiantinople afierts, That it was firft called Thema, 
afterwards the Forum of Fheodofius ; tho’ it feems 
to me rather to be the Forum of Arcadius, by Rea- 
fon the Pillar of Arcadius joyns to it. For the Fo¬ 
rum of c theodofius, in all Probability, flood near the 
Port of Fheodofius. This is no more than what is 
conformable to the Rules of Architecture, which 
prefcribe, that a Market fhould be built near a 
Port. I am of Opinion, that it was formerly 
call’d the Port of Eleutherius, if we may credit 
thofe Writers who affirm, That Conflantine the 
Great built a Wall from the Ridge of the firft 
Hill to the Port of Sophia , and the Port of Eleu¬ 
therius, built by Conflantine the Great , to pre¬ 
vent the Inundations of the Sea. ’Tis called the 
Port of Eleutherius , becaufe, when ’twas built, 
he was Surveyor of the Works. It was for this 
Reafon, that there was a Marble Statue - ereCted 
to him in that Port, bearing on his Shoulders a 
Bafket of Marble, and holding in his Hand a 
Marble Spade. They add further, that Irena, 
and her Son Conflantine, built him a noble Seat; 
and that from that Seat, as far as the Amajlria- 
num, reach’d the Hippodrom, which was built 
by Fheodojius the Great, and was demoliffi’d by 
Irena, Zonaras writes, that Irena, after fhe was 
remov’d from the Government by Conflantine 
her Son, liv’d in a Houfe which fhe built in the 
Port of Eleutherius. The Portico s, which the 

S ancient 
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ancient Defcription of the Wards of the C’tiy 
names with the Epithet Troadea, others men¬ 
tion with that of Troadejice, and tell us, that 
Confantine the Great built the Walls of the City 
as far as the Portico’s call’d Porticus Troadefi, 
(that is, the Trojan Portico’s) and the Porta 
Aurea, which flood in the twelfth Ward. I am 
of Opinion, that they were call’d the Trojan 
Portico’s , becaufe they contain’d fome Things of 
the like Kind with that which was called the 
Porticus Varia. ’Tis reported, fays he, that in 
the Portico, formerly call’d Plefaclia, and now 
Pacilla, or Porticus Varia, a celebrated Painter 
drew the Face of Laodice; on the Pidlure of El- 
pinica. I had not known it by the Nam^ it goes 
at prefent, had it not been for a Spring near it 
which they call as deriving its Name 

from the Porta Aurea. This Spring, to this 
Day, conflantly flows, and is drank with great 
Devotion by the Greeks, who hold all Springs, 
near their Churches, to be facred. There’s no¬ 
thing of the Church remaining at prefent, tho’ 
Procopius takes Notice of it. fujlinian, fays he, 
built two Churches to the Virgin Mary, before the 
Walls of the City, one in the Blachernas, the other 
in a Place call’d rhjyyj , ’where there is a large 
Wood of CypreJJes, a verdant Meadow, and a de¬ 
lightful Garden, which produces a great Store of 
fne Fruit, and where there is alfo a gentle Spring 
, which affords very good drinking Water. One Of 
the Churches food near the Sea-Jhore, the Other 
near the Porta Aurea. Both of them, he adds, 
were near the end of the City Walls, and were 
upon Occafon impregnable Fortreffes to it. From 

hence 
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hence I would remark, that in the Time of Jli¬ 
ftman, the Angle of the City, which they call 
the Angle of the feven Towers, was not within 
the City; but that the Land-wall from the Borta 
Aurea, flraitned the Angle of the City into a 
more narrow Compafs, as appears frqm the Si¬ 
tuation of the Monaftery of Studius, which flood 
upon a piece of Ground, which was formerly 
look'd upon to be in the Suburbs, but now Hands 
further within the Walls, than the Angle of the 
feven Towers. He proceeds, and tells us, that 
Juftinfiau, at a vaft Expence, upon the Entrance 
bf the Porta Aurea on the right Hand, rebuilt 
the Temple of Ja, (which Time had wholly de¬ 
fac’d) for the Service of the True God. The 
Qbfervation I would make from hence is, that 
the Porta Aurea flood near the feventh Hill, 
call’d the Xe'rolophon, which is alfb confirm’d by 
Zonaras-, who writes, That in the Time of Leo, 
many Churches and Houles, the Statue of Ar- 
cadius i plac’d upon a Pillar in the Xerolophon, 
and the Statue of Lheodoftus the Great , pla¬ 
ced upon the Porta Aurea , as alfo the City 
Walls, reaching to the Continent on the Field 
fide, were overthrown by an Earthquake. Cedri- 
nus aflferts, that the Statue of ViBory, near the 
Porta Aurea, was overturn’d by the lame Earth¬ 
quake. Other Hiflorians mention, that by the 
feme Earthquake, which happen’d the V th of the 
Calends of November, many facred Buildings, and 
many others of common Ufe, with Multitudes 
of People, were deflroy’d; and that the Statue of 
Conftpntine the Great , which flood upon the Gate 
of Attains, with the Gate it felf, was demolifh’d 
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by it. It is therefore a great Miftake in thofe, 
who take the Porta Aurea to be the fame Gate 
which is now call’d Oria, and is feated in the 
Northern Part of the City, which, as I obferv’d 
before, was called the Port of Neorius, iince ’tis 
plain from what I have mentioned, that the 
Porta Aurea was in the Weftern Part of the City. 
This is alfo evident from the antient Defcription 
of the Wards of Confantinople, which tells us, 
that the Length of the City, from the Pbrta 
Aurea to the Sea-fhore, in a direct Line, is four¬ 
teen Thoufand and feventy five Feet. Cedrinus 
takes Notice, that' the Elephants ftabled in the 
Porta Aurea, were much of that Kind, with 
which Pheodofius made his publick Entry into the 
City. ’Tis faid that c theodoJius the Lefs, who 
built the Walls of the City as far as the Bla¬ 
cker nee, brought the Statues of thofe Elephants, 
which are plac’d upon the Porta Aurea, from 
the Temple of Mars at Athens. Cedrims aflerts, 
that Philip King of Macedon built the great 
Church of Modus the Martyr, and a Church to 
St. Anne in a Place call’d Secundus. Procopius 
fays, that both thefe Churches were built by 
JuJlinian. I have feen fome Remains of the 
Church of Modus, near a large Cijlern , built by 
JuJlinian, on the Top of the feventh Hill. All 
its Pillars are {landing, and it goes ftill under the 
Name of Modus. Some Hiftorians, and Suidas 
the Grammarian fay, that this Cijlern was built 
by Anajlajius Dicorus. It may be worth Enquiry, 
whether the Moneta, which the antient Defcri¬ 
ption of the Wards places in this Ward, was the 
Temple of Juno Moneta, or the Treafury. For 

the 
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the Grand Seignor, to this Day, makes ufe of the 
Caftle with feven Towers for a Treafury. Suidas 
writes, that the Statue of Juno was Supported 
by a Brazen Arch, made fomewhat in Form of 
a Pair of Barbers Sciffars, but takes no Notice 
where it flood; fo that I defire the Reader would, 
lay no great Strefs upon what I have faid of the 
Moneta. 


Chap. IX. 

Of the Columns now remaining on the 
Seventh Hill. 

T HE Church ftanding here is*called Stu¬ 
dios, becaufe it was built by one Studius 
an eminent Citizen of Conftantinople. It was he, 
fays Suidas, who built this Church with a hand- 
fome Monaftery. Jufiinian, in his Conftitutions , 
takes Notice of him, when he fays, That there 
were two Biers plac’d in the facred Treafury; 
one to the Memory of the Famous Studius, and 
the other to the Memory of the Magnificent Ste¬ 
phanas. The Monaftery built by Studius was 
call’d Studium , which is entirely demolifh’d The 
Church remains, tho’ converted into a Mofque. 
In its Porch are four Pillars with a T'rabeation 
curioufly finifh’d. In the Infide of the Mofque, 
there are on each fide feven green Pillars, 
flreak’d with black- Veins, and look as if they 
were inlay’d with Pieces of Stone of another 
kind. Each of them meafures in Circumference 
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fix Foot and fix Digits. Their Capitals , and 
Architraves , are finilh’d after the Corinthian 
• Manner, as are thofe which Hand in the Vefti- 
bide. In the upper Part of it Hands another 
Order of fix Pillars. , In the Courts of the Mofque 
is a Cijlern ; the Roof of it, which is Brick-work, 
is fupported by twenty three lofty Corinthian Pil¬ 
lars. The Monaftery of Studius is now within 
the Walls of the City, tho’ it formerly Hood 
without it, near the way you go from the Pillar 
of Arcadius to the Gate of the feven Towers, 
The Paflage of this Gate is at prefent fill’d up; 
the Jambs of it are two Corinthian Pillars of 
fpotted Marble, ftreak’d with green Veins, which 
fuftain eight fmaller Pillars, which fupport three 
Arches above. Qn the left Side of the Gate are 
fix Marble Tables, all of which are enclos’d, 
fome with round, fome with fquare Pilafters, 
upon which are carv’d many fine Statues. They 
are all of them Naked, of exquifite Workman- 
£hip, iji a fighting Pofture, with Clubs in their 
Hands, the tallefi: of which have engrav’d over 
them winged Cupids. On the right Side of the 
Gate are fix more Tables, enclos’d as the for¬ 
mer. Upon the loweft of thefe there lies a 
young Man, with his Face upwards, and his Legs 
folded, holding a muftcal Inftrument in his Hand. 
There hangs oyer him a little Figure, in the 
Likenefs of a Cupid, and above the Cupid there 
riles a Woman. Upon the highefi: Table there’s 
carved a naked Statue, with a Club in his Hand; 
his right Arm is cover’d with a Lyon’s Skin, 
and with his left Hand he is leading Dogs. Above 
him is the Statue of a Lyonels with full Dugs. 
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Upqn another Table are carv’d two Hufband- 
men carrying Bafkets full of Grapes; and upon 
another is the Statue of a flying Horfe. The 
Bridle is held by a Woman, behind whom (land 
two Women more: At the JTop of the Table 
there’s another Woman a recumbent Pofture, 
and oppofite to her a young Man lying on the 
Ground. I took particular Notice of thefe Fi¬ 
gures, by Reafon of the Antiquity, and the ad¬ 
mirable Sculpture of tbiem. I faw elfo upon the 
fev.enth Hill, among others, four Mofques of cu¬ 
rious Workmanfhip. Their V&JHbules and Pillars 
were all of Marble. Three ,pf them flood on 
the Eaflern Side of the Hill, two of whofe Veftj- 
bules were adorn’d with fix lofty and large. Pil¬ 
lars} two of which were of Thebean Marble, 
.and,the o.ther.fo.ur. of .different kinds of Marble, 
vein’d with a dark green. The other Hands near 
the Pillar of Arcadius , lately built by the Confort 
of Solyman the Grand Seignor, (with a hand- 
fome Caravanfera , and a College, where the 
Turkijh and Arabian Learning is profefs’d) in 
which I counted more than fixty Pillars of diffe¬ 
rent kinds. On the Top of the Hill there are 
two other Mofques, one of which has Bagnio's , 
and Colleges joyning to it. The Vejiibule of it 
is beautify ! d with fix Pillars of 'Thebean Marble, 
which meafure each fix Foot in Circumference. 
Their Bafes and Capitals are finifh’d after the 
Turkijh Manner. The Shafts of the Pillars are 
very ancient, efpecially of thofe two which face 
the Door of the Mofque, whole Hypotrachelions 
at.Top are more flender than the Shafts , tho’ 
in the lower Parts of them, they are equal to 
1 s S 4 them, 
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them, as a Man’s Neck is Iefs in Circumference 
near the Head, than the Shoulders. ’Tis adorn’d 
with one Annulet , which rifes in the manner 
of a Ring. Above it there’s another Annulet, 
which is broad and flat. I faw no Hypotracbe- 
lion, all the Time I was at Conftantinopte, which 
came fo near the Model of Vitruvius , as this; 
who delivers it as his Judgment, that the Hypo- 
irachelion ought to be contracted in the upper 
Part of it, as you may fee in his third Book de 
Ionicis. There’s another Mofque on the fame 
Hill, the Vejlibule of which is beautify’d with 
fix very lofty Pillars; in the College Court there 
are fourteen, and as many in a Portico adjoyn- 
ing to it. 


Chap. X. 

r 

Of the Thirteenth Ward of the City , call'd 
the Sycene Ward, of the Town of 
Galata, fometimes nam'd Pera. 

T HE Antient Defcription of the Wards of the 
City takes Notice, that Galata was for¬ 
merly a Part of the City. The Thirteenth Ward 
of New Rome, fays the Author, is the Sycene 
Ward, which is divided from it by a narrow 
Bay, and preferves an Intercourfe with it, by 
Boats and Shipping. It is feated on the Side of 
a Hill, except a broad Trail of Land at the 
Foot of it, which lies upon the Level. Ste¬ 
phanas 
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pbanus fays, that the Town of Syca was fituated 
againft New Rome , and that it was call’d in his 
Time Syca JuJliniana, but does not give the 
Reafon why it was call’d fb. Probably it was, 
becaufe jujlinian either repair’d or rebuilt it; 
for which Reafons principally Cities frequeiltly 
change their Names. I wonder that Procopius 
never took Notice of this Place, fince he has gi¬ 
ven us an exadt Defcription of all the Edifices 
of the Bay, call’d the Chryfocerds , which were 
either built or repair’d by him; unlefs perhaps 
the Miftake be in Procopius, by inferring the 
Word Jucundiana inftead of JuJliniana , when 
he tells us, that ‘Jujlinian rebuilt the Palaces of 
the Suburbs in the Chalcopratia, as alfo in the 
Place call’d Syca Jucundiance. If the Fault be 
not in Procopius, ’tis an Errour of Stephanas , who 
writes JuJliniana for Jucundiana. But ’tis plain, 
that Stephanas wrote long before the Time of 
jujlinian ; fo that if there be any Blunder, ’tis 
none of Stephanus, but Hermolaus, a Gramma¬ 
rian of. Conjiantinople, who abridg’d the Com¬ 
mentaries of Stephanus, and dedicated them to 
jujlinian. If I might give my Opinion, I fhould 
rather call it Syca JuJliniana, than Jucundiana , 
becaufe it appears to me it fhould be fo, not 
only by comparing feme Books of Procopius and 
jujlinian , which have been publifh’d, but alfo 
by the Authorities of feveral MSS. jujlinian 
aflerts in his Conjlitutions, 'that 'tis agreeable to 
Equity, if a CorpJ’e be carried to the Grave to 
a great Dijlance, that the Deacons attending it, 
Jhould have fome Acknowledgment. He fubjoyns a 
little after, j That he is of the fame Opinion, if the 
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Corpse >be bury'd within the new Walls of.-the.City, 
or this Side of the Sycae Juftinianae. This is but a 
fmall Proceflion, and it requires not much Time 
or Pains to walk thither j but, fays he, if the 
Body be carried beyond the Walls of this fourijh- 
ing City, or beyond any other Stairs, chan thoj'e 

which lead to S-ycae --There’s no Occafion to 

add what follows. I would only have the Rea¬ 
der obferve, that the Word pa., which the 
Latins interpret Terminus, or a Roundary, fig- 
nifies properly TrajeBus, a Ferry,, or, the Stairs 
from> whence you fail from one -Place to ano¬ 
ther. ’Tis evident, from-what I have quoted, 
that^the Town, call’d Sycae is on the other fide 
of the Bay facing Confantinople, aitho’ Spephanus 
has not declar’d agajnft what Part pf: the City 
it lies. I obferve notwithftanding Rom the 
Treatife above mention’d, that the fixth Ward 
reach’d from th e Forum of Conjlantine to the 
Ferry againft Sycae, which is now call’d the 
Ferry of Per a, or Galata. As I would pay a 
juft Regard to the Authorities of fpme more mo-, 
dern Hiftoriaqs, I (hall produce feveral Tefti- 
monies from them. They aftert, that Abfmarus, 
the Commander in Chief of the Forces which 
befieg’d Conftantinpple, harbour’d ,in the Port of. 
Sycae againft the City. Evagrim writes, that the 
Heads of Longinus, and ■‘Theodoras, ftuck upon 
Poles, were fent to Conjlantjnople by Johannes a 
Scythian, and by the Emperor’s Command were 
fix’d upon the Shore of Sycae, oppofite to Con¬ 
fantinople ; a pleafant Spectacle to the Inhabi¬ 
tants of the City! He adds further, That Vita- 
lianus made an Incurfion as far as Sycae, and that 

when 
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when he came to an Anchor there, the Emperor 
Anaftafius fent Marinus an AJfyrian Adm iral to 
fight him. Both Fleets prepare for the Engage¬ 
ment; 'the one facing Conftantinople, the-other 
Sycee. For fome Time they kept their Stations; 
after fome final! Skirmifhes, and Attacks on both 
Sides, the Fight began near the Places call’d the 
Vitharia. Vitalianus having loft moft of his 
Men, was forced to bear off, fo that r there was 
not the leaft Appearance of an Enemy in all the 
Bofporus. Nor am I induc’d to change my Opi¬ 
nion by the Authority of Strabo , who feems to 
place Syca at fome Diftance from the Bay. She 
Bofporus, fays he, firaitning it felf front the 
Promontory into the Meafure of Jive Stadia, or 
Furlongs, widens/at the Harbour plac'd below 
Sycse into thirty Furlongs , and from Sycas to the 
Chryfocerasi it contrails it Jelf again into five 
Furlongs. Nor would • this Opinion any way? 
contradidfc what J have faid before, if my Author 
had meant by the Ceras of the Byzantians , what 
Pliny ’tis plain did, viz. the Bojporian Promon¬ 
tory wher e, Byzantium, ftood. But Strabo im¬ 
mediately fu typing, that the Ceras was a Bay 
which was fixty Furlongs in length; and there¬ 
fore it appears to me, that the Miftake lies either 
in Cod. Strabon. or in tlie Hiftorian himfelf, as 
is fully evident from the Authority of Dionyfius, a 
very ancient Writer of the Hiftpry of Confiantinople , 
which was his Native Place. This Author has 
recorded it, that Sycodes, or Syca, is the fame Place 
near the Bay call’d Ceras, where Galata ftands 
at prefent, as I have more evidently fhewn in 
tny Preatife of the Bofporus. The People of Pera 
' * * therefore 
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therefore are grofly in the wrong, when they 
tell us, that Vera was firft built by the Genoefe j 
when it is plain that Vera was built long before 
they were fuppos’d either to have purchas’d the 
Town, or to have receiv’d it as a Reward of 
their Sea-Services, from fome Emperor of Con¬ 
jlantinople ; fince Juflinian places Syca within the 
\$alls of the City, and Agathius allures us, it 
was encloled with Walls, when he writes, that 
the People of Conjlantinople were in fuch a Con- 
fternation upon the Approach of the Enemy, 
that the Forces of JuJlinian were obliged to 
climb the Walls of Sycce, to make a more vigo¬ 
rous Defence. Syca, by Stephanas, is call’d a 
City, as it is alfo by fome modern Writers; but 
more antient Authors, who liv’d before Galata 
was taken by the Genoefe , call it the Cittadel of 
Galata. They tell us farther, that a Fleet of 
the Saracens was ftation’d from the Magnaura to 
the Cyclobion j and that after it had continu’d 
two Days in that Station, Part of it was driven 
by a Storm to the Cittadel of Galata, as far as 
the Clydion , where the Emperor of Conjlantinople 
deftroy’d it, from Acropolis, with liquid Fire. 
Zonaras writes, that when Michael the Emperor 
was befieged both by Sea and Land, he was fo 
terribly diftreft, that he was forc’d to lay a Boom 
acrofs the Sea from Acropolis, to a fmall Town 
on the oppofite Shore. There is at this Day a 
Gate at Galata, which is call’d the Boom-Gate. 
’Tis however beyond Difpute, that Galata was 
more than once enlarg’d by the Genoefe: This ap¬ 
pears from the Walls, which at feveral Times 
they have built about it, being fortified on the 
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Eaft by Double, and on the Weft by Treble Walls, 
denoting the gradual Increafe of the Town. You 
may fee at prefent the antient Sycce, enclos’d in 
the middle of Galata , fituate againft the fixth 
Ward , and the Sycene Ferry, all built on the Side 
of a Hill, juft as ’tis reprefented in the Antient 
Defcription of the Wards , except one broad Piece 
of Ground, which lies upon a Level on the 
Shore at the Foot of the Hill. .This Tradt of 
Land was at leaft a hundred Roman Paces broad. 
For at prefent, between the Hill and the Bay, 
there is a Plain to be feen of an equal, if not of 
a larger Breadth j 1 becaufe, in fuch a Length of 
Time, it is widen’d, aS may be obferv’d daily, by- 
the Abundance of Filth and Naftinefs, which is 
caft about it. To make it fubfide at the Bot¬ 
tom, the Inhabitants have fix’d wooden Troughs 
upon Piles, which they drive into the Earth by 
an Engine, much like a Rammer. By this Means 
the Plain upon the Shore is enlarg’d, and made 
more commodious for Havens. But that the 
Reader may underftand more perfectly where 
the Sycene Ward ftood formerly, I will deferibe 
the Situation of Galata , as it ftands at prefent. 
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Chap. XI. 

A J^efcftption of Galata j of the Temples 
of Amphiaraus, Diana, and Venus j 
of the Theatre of Sycx, and the Fo¬ 
rum of Honorius. 

I HE Sycene Ward, which is commonly 
called Galata, or Pera , ought more pro- 
to be called the Peraan Ward. Thus it 
is that Jofephus calls Judaa, becaufe it lay on 
the other Side of the River Jordan: And thus 
it is, that Strabo calls that Part of the-Councrey 
which lies on the other Side of Euphrates. The 
Reafon alledg’d by the Inhabitants, why ’tis 
call’d Galata, is, as they tell you, (being impos’d 
upon by the Allufion of the Name) that Milk 
was formerly fold there: And I make no Que- 
ftion of it, did they but know, that Galata was 
formerly call’d Syca, they, would derive its Name 
from the Word Fig ; and pretend to juftify their 
Miftake from the Authority of Dionyjius their 
Countryman, who fays, that it was originally 
call’d Sycee, from the Fairnefs and Abundance of 
that Fruit which grew there. But their Con- 
jedures had been grounded upon a better Foun¬ 
dation, if they had deriv’d the Name of Galata 
from the Galata, back’d by the Authority of 
Johannes T'zetzes (a Citizen of Conjlantinople, 
and a very induftrious Grammarian) in his Var. 

FUJI. 
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Hifl. written above four hundred Years ago. This 
Author tefls us, that Brenui a Gaul, and Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Gauls, whom the Greeks 
call TaAaron, pafs'd over the Sea from thence to 
a Place of Byzantium, and that this Place for 
this Reaibn was call’d Pera, which was after 
their Arrival call’d Galata. This Place is feated 
partly On a Hill, and partly on a Plain at the 
Foot of it. This Hill is enclofed on the Eaft and 
Weft by two Valleys, each of which' is about a 
Mile in length. The Ridge of the Hill fhoots 
from North to South, an 4 is in no Part of it left 
than two hundred Paces broad,and of equal Length 
with the Valleys that enclofe it, and joins to the 
Plain upon the Continent. The South Side of 
this Hill, and the Plain below it, is bounded by 
the Bay of Ceras, which makes it almoft a Pen- 
infula , of a femicircular Figure, in the Form 
of a drawn Bow, with this Difference only, that 
the Weftern Point of it is larger by half; and 
not quite fo long as the Eaftern. Galata, as ’tis 
enclos’d with a Wall, is four Thoufand and four 
Hundred Paces in Compaft. It varies, in many 
Places; as to its Breadth. Ito the middle of the 
Town ’tis fix hundred Paces broad. The Bay 
and the Walls ftand at twenty Paces Diftance. 
The Plain that runs between the Bay and the 
Hill, is a hundred and eighty, and the Bill it 
felf four hundred Paces broad. The Eaftern Side 
of Galata, at the firft Entrance of it, is four 
hundred Paces in breadth; after which it con¬ 
trails it felf into the Breadth of two hundred 
and fixty Paces only. The Weftern Side of it, 
which ftands without Old Galata , rifes upon a 

moderate 
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moderate Afcent, which winds Southward, and 
adjoyns to a fmall Defcent, which terminates 
Weftward near the Walls of Old Galata. The 
Town therefore of Galata ftands upon a Treble 
Defcent; one of which winds from North to 
South, another falls Eafterly, and another at 
Weft. The Declivity which crofles the Breadth 
of it, ftretches from North to South j and is fo 
fteep, that in many Places you are forced to 
climb it by Steps; fo that you afcend the firft 
Floor of the Houfes, which ftands upon a Level, 
by Ladders. The Eaftern and Weftern Side of 
Galata have a double Declivity; one from North 
to South, the other to Eaft and Weft; fo that 
not only thofe Parts of it which lie in a ftrait 
Line, but thofe Ways alfo which are winding, 
or lie Crols-ways, have their Defcents; but the 
Eaftern Side of the Town is more upon the De¬ 
clivity than the Weftern Side of it. To be fliort, 
Galata is of fuch a Steepnefs, that if all the 
Houfes were of an equal Height, the upper 
Rooms would have a full View of the Sea, and 
of all the Ships failing up and down in it. And 
not only Galata , but almoft the whole City of 
Conjlantinople would have the fame Privilege, if 
that Law, which was firft made by Zeno , and 
afterwards ratify’d by Jufiinian , was in full 
Force. This Law exprefsly forbids any Man to 
hinder or obftruft an open and entire View of 
the Sea, or indeed a Side Profpedt of it, and en- 
joyns the Inhabitants to build at leaft at a hun¬ 
dred Paces Diftance from it. The Level Part of 
the Town, which runs between the Bottom of 
the Hill and Bay, is, in no Place of it, left than 

two 
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two hundred Paces broad. Towards the Endsi 
of it ’tis much broader? and, in fome Places, it 
widens to the Length of five hundred Paces. 
The Town is thrice as long as it is broad. It 
extends it felf in Breadth from North to South, 
in Length from Eaft to Weft. The Wefterrt 
Side of it is broader than the Eaftern, and almoft 
of an equal Breadth with the middle of the City. 
For in a Length of five hundred Paces, ’tis no 
lefs than five hundred Paces broad. The Eaftern 
Side of Galata is more narrow, where it is no 
more than two hundred and fixty Paces broad. 
The Shore rotind the Town is full of Havens. 
Between the Walls and the Bay is a Piece of 
Ground, where are Abundance of Tdvertoy Shops, 
ViSiualing-houfesy befides feveral Wharfs , where 
they unlade their Shipping. It has fix Gates, at 
three of which there are Stairs , from whence you 
fail over to Conjiantinople. Galata is fo fituate 
to the North of Conflantinople , that it faces the 
firft,* fecond, and third Hills, and the firft and 
fecond Valley of that City; having in Front the 
Bay of CeraSy and Confiantihopli , and behind it 
fome Buildings of the Suburbs. For many of 
thefo Buildings ftand partly on the Top of the 
Hill, and partly on the Sides of it. The Town 
it felf does not rife to the Ridge of the Hill. 
Where Galata rifts higheft, there is yet ftanding 
a very lofty Tower, where there is an Afcent of 
about three hundred Paces, full of Buildings, 
and beyond that is the Ridge of the Hill upon a 
Level, about two hundred Paces broad, and two 
thoufand Paces long. Thro’ the middle of it 
runs a broad Way full of Houfes, Gardens, and 
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Vineyards. This is the moil pleafant Part of 
the Townj from hence, and from the Sides of 
the Hill, you have a full View of the Bay of 
Ceras, the Bofporus, the Propontis , the feven Hill’s 
of Confiantinople , the Countrey of Bithynia , and 
the Mountain Olympus , always cover’d with 
Snow. And befides thefe, there are many other 
additional Buildings, which adorn the Hills, and 
Vales adjoining to this Town. It has the fame 
Number of Hills and Vales as ConJlantinopJe it 
felf; fo that the Inhabitants, whenever they 
pleafe, can make the Town one third larger 
than it is at prefent} and if the Grandeur of the 
Byzantian Empire continues a hundred Years 
longer, Galata , it is not improbable, may feem 
to rival Conjlantinople it felf. They who write 
that Byzas , the Founder of Byzantium , built the 
Temple of Amphiaraus in Syece , are fomewhat 
in the wrong, tho’ not grofly miftaken. For 
Dionyjius a Byzantian tells us, that behind Syece 
flood the Temple of Amphiaraus , which* was 
built by thofe who transplanted a Colony to 
Conjlantinople , ynder the Command of Byzas. 
Both the Grecians , and the Megarians t honour’d 
Amphiaraus as a God. But ahho’ the Temple 
of Amphiaraus did not hand in the Place which 
Dionyjius cdWsSyca-, yet the Word Syece fignified 
a larger Tra£fc of Ground, after* it was made a 
City; fo that the Temples of Amphiaraus , of 
Diana Lucifera> and of Venus Placida, all flood 
within the Limits of it, as I have fully made it 
appear in my TreatiJ'e of the Bofporus. But 
there are no Remains of thefe 'Buildings at pre¬ 
fent, nor of thofe Edifices, which, the Anticnt 
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Defcription of the City tells you, were in the 
SyceneWard. The oldeft Man now living can¬ 
not fo much as tell where thole Temples an- 
tiently flood, nor ever read or heard, whether 
there was ever fuch a Place as the Sycene Ward. 
Thus far only we can guefs from the Rules and 
Ufuage of Architecture, that the Theatre, and 
Forum of Honorius , flood at the Bottom of the 
Hill upon a Plain, where Tbeatrei are generally 
built, as I frequently obferv’d in my Travels 
thro' Greece. There was Handing a Forum , in 
a Level Ground, (near to the Haven, where is 
now built a CaravanJ'era , in the Ruines of a 
Church dedicated to St. Michael) when firfl I 
came to ConJiantinople. This Forum was well 
fupply’d with Water by an ancient lubterraneous 
AqueduSt. In fhort, there is nothing to be feen 
at prefent of old Sycce. Thofe antient Pillars we 
Tee in fbme Mofques at Galata, are faid to have 
been imported by the Genoefe: Some of them 
are of very antient Workmanlhip, and well fi- 
nifh’d. The Cijiern of St. Benedict, now defpoil’d 
of irs Roof, and three hundred Pillars, which 
fupported it, (now turn’d into a Cijiern for wa¬ 
tering the Priefl’s Gardens) fhews it to be a very 
antique and expenfive Work. 

From what has been wrote upon this Subjedt, 
the Reader may learn how renown’d Conjianti- 
nople has been for its Monuments of Antiquity. 
Jt would take up another Volume, to enlarge upon 
the Publick Buildings of the Mahometans at pre¬ 
fent, and to explain for what Ufes they were 
intended. I fhall juft touch upon a few Things, 
which are the moft remarkable. The City, as 

T 2 it 
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it now ftands, contains more than three hundred 
Mofques, the moft magnificent of which were 
built by their Emperors and Bajhds> and are all 
cover’d at Top with Lead and Marble, adorn’d 
with Marble Columns, the Plunder and Sacri¬ 
lege of Chriftian Churches, as thefe were before 
beautify d with the Spoils of the Heathen Tem¬ 
ples. It has above a hundred publick and pri¬ 
vate Bagnio's , fifty of which are very fpatious, 
and of two Lengths, much like thofe I have 
defcrib’d, built by their Emperour Mahomet. 
Their Caravanfera's, and publick Inns, are much 
above a Hundred; the moft famous of which, 
in the Middle of their Court-yard, are furnilh’d 
with Fountains of Water, brought from the Fields 
adjoyning to the City. Their Emperors have pe¬ 
culiarly diftinguifh’d themfelves in this Refpedt. 
Thus does Eufebius enlarge in the Praife of Con - 
jlantine: In the middle of their Fora , fays he,' 
you may fee their Fountains adorn’d with the 
Emblems of a good Paftor, well known to thofe 
who underftand the Sacred Writings; namely, 
the Hiftory of Daniel and the Lyons figur’d in 
Brafs, and fhining with Plates of Gold. Valens , 
and Andronicus, at a vaft Expence made Rivers, 
at a remote Diftance, tributary to the Town; 
partly by directing their Courfes under Arches, 
at this Time appearing above Ground, and partly 
by Channels dug under it. Several other Em¬ 
perors, with no lefs Coft, made themfelves Fifh- 
ponds, and fubterraneous Lakes, by after Ages 
call’d Cijlerns, in every Ward of the City, and that 
principally to fupply them with Water in Cafe 
.of a Siege.- But the Enemies of Conftantinople 
5 lie 
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lie at prefent at fuch a Diftance from them, that 
they have either entirely ruin’d their Cijierns , or 
converged them to another Ufe. I fhall take no 
Notice of the ftately Houfes of their Noblemen 
and Bajha’s, nor of the Grand Signor s Palace, 
which fpreading it felf all over old Byzantium y 
is conftantly fupply’d with Rivers, which flow 
in upon it, from diftant Parts of the Neighbour¬ 
ing Countrey. I pafs by their Lakes and Con¬ 
duits, feated in every Part of the City, which 
ferve them not only with Water to drink, but 
likewife carry off the Filth of it into the Sea, 
and wafh away thofe Impurities of the Town, 
which clog and encumber the'Air, and for which 
great Cities are generally look’d upon as un- 
wholfome. I fhall not mention at prefent, that 
almoft all the Buildings of Conjlantinople are low, 
and made out of the Ruines, which the Fire 
and Earthquakes had fpar’d; that many of them 
are not two Story high, rebuilt with rough 
Stones, or with burnt, and fometimes unburnt 
Bricks. I omit alfo the Houfes of Galata , built 
by the Genoefe. The Greeks who profefs Chri- 
ftianity, have loft their fix hundred Churches, 
and have not one left, of any Note, except the 
Church belonging to the Monaftery, where their 
Patriarch dwells. The reft are either entirely 
ruin’d, or proftituted to the Mahometan Wor- 
fhip. The Francks have about Ten, the Arme¬ 
nians only Seven. The Jews have upwards of 
Thirty Synagogues, which are fcarce fufficient 
to hold the numerous Congregations of that pa¬ 
pulous Nation. The Reader will view in a het- 
ter Light the antient Monuments of Canjianti- 
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rnple, when he fhall perufe the Antient Defcri- 
ption of the Wards of the City , finished before 
the Time of JuJlinian , and annex’d at the End 
of this Book. When this Treatife was firft 
wrote, Conjiantinople was fo fully peopled, that 
thofe who inhabited the Fora, and the broad 
Ways were very ftraitly pent up; nay, their 
Buildings were fo clofely joyn’d to one another, 
that the Sky, at the Tops of them, was fcarce, 
difcernible. And as to the Buildings in the Sub¬ 
urbs, they were very thickly crowded together, 
as far as Selymbria , and the Black Sea-, and in¬ 
deed fome Part even of the neighbouring Sea, 
was cover’d with Houfes fupported by Props un¬ 
der them. For thefe, and many other Monu¬ 
ments, was Gonfantinople antiently renown’d; 
none of which are remaining at prefent, except 
the Porphyry Pillar of Confiantine, the Pillar of 
Arcadius , the Church of St. Sophia, the Hippo- 
drom now in Ruines, and a few Cijlerns. No 
Hiftorian has recorded the Antiquities of Old 
Byzantium, before it was deftroy’d by Sever us-, 
altho’ it is reafonable to believe, there were very 
many of them, efpecially if it be confider’d, 
that it long flourifh’d in thofe Times of Heroifm , 
when Art and Ingenuity were in high Eftima- 
tion, and when Rhodes, no ways preferable to 
Byzantium, was beautify’d with no lels than 
three thoufand Monuments. ’Tis eafy to form a 
Judgment, from the Strength and Proportion of 
its outfide. Walls, what beauteous Scenes of Coft, 
and Workmanfhip were contain’d within. This 
we know however for a Certainty, that Darius, 
Philip of Macedon, and Severus, demolifh’d many 
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of their Antiquities , and when they ha 4 ravag'd 
the whole City, that the Byzantium made a no¬ 
ble Stand againft the Forces of Sever us, with 
Statues, 4 and other Materials, which were Part of 
the Ruines of the City. I have already in Parc 
accounted for the Ruines of thefe Curiofities ; I 
lhall at prefent briefly mention fome other Cau- 
fes which contributed thereto; the Principal of 
which was the Divifion of their Emperors a- 
mongft themfelves; frequent Fires, fometimes ac¬ 
cidentally, fometimes defignedly occafion’d, not 
only by their Enemies from abroad, but by their 
own Factions, and civil Diffenfions among them¬ 
felves; fbme of which burnt with a conftant 
Flame three or four Days together. Thefe Fires 
were fo raging and terrible, that they did not 
only confume what was purely combuftible, but 
they wafted the Marble Statues and Images, and 
Buildings made of the moft tough and folid 
Materials whatfoever; nay, fo fierce were they, 
that they devour’d their own Ruines, and laid the 
moft mountainous Heaps of Rubbifh even with 
the Ground. Nor were the antient Monuments of 
Old Byzantium demolifh’d only by their Ene¬ 
mies, but even by thole Emperors who had the 
greateft Regard and AfFedtion for the City; the 
Chief of whom was Conjlantine the Great, who, 
as EuJ'ebius reports, fpoil’d the Temples of the 
Heathen Gods, laid wafte their fine Porches, en¬ 
tirely unroofed them, and took away their Sta¬ 
tues of Brafs, of Gold and Silver, in which they 
glory’d for many Ages. And to add to the In¬ 
famy, that he expos’d them by way of Mockery 
and Ridicule, in all the moft publick Places of the 
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City. To diigrace them the more, he tells us, 
that he fill’d it with his own Statues of Brafs, 
exquifitely finiih’d; and then concludes, that he 
was fo far incenfed againft the Heathen Morn 
meats, that he made a Law for the utter Abo- 
lifhment of them, and the entire Deftru<ftion of 
their Temples. How far Eufebius himfelf, and 
other Chrijlian Authors were provoked againft 
them, is plainly difcernible in their Writings; 
namely, that they inveigh’d with the fame Se¬ 
verity againft the Images of their Gods, as they 
do at prefent againft our Statues. The Empe¬ 
rors Ba/ilius and Gregorius, were bitterly enrag’d 
not only againft the Images themfelves, but a- 
gainft thofe who wrote too freely in Juftification 
of them. I ihali not mention many other Em¬ 
perors, Succeflors of Conjiantine, who were fo 
much exafperated even with the Images of the 
CbriJHans, that they not only deftroy’d them, 
but proceeded with fuch Rigour againft thofe 
who devis’d, or painted, or engrav’d them, that 
they were entitled the Iconomachi , or Champions 
that fought againft them. I ihali fay nothing of 
the Earthquakes, mention’d in Hiftory, which 
happen’d in the Reigns of Zeno, Juflinian, Leo 
Conon, Alexius Comnenus, whereby not only the 
moft confiderable Buildings of Conjlantinople , 
but almoft the whole City with its Walls were 
demoliih’d, fo that they could icarce difcover its 
antient Foundation, had it not been for the 
Bofporus, and Propontis, the eternal Boundaries 
of Conjlantinople, which enclofe it. I pais by the 
large Wards of the City, which through the Po¬ 
verty of the Inhabitants, after frequent Fires, 
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*nd the Ravage of War, lay a long Time in 
Ruins, but were at laft rebuilt; tho’ the Streets 
are promifcuoufly huddled up without Regula¬ 
rity, or Order. Thefe were the Caufes, as Livy 
relates of Old Rome, after it was burnt down, 
that not only the antient common Shores, but 
the AquaduSls and Cijlerns , formerly running in 
the open Streets, now have their Courfes under 
private Houfes, and the City looks rather like 
one lolid Lump of Building, than divided into 
Streets and Lanes. I fhall not mention how the 
large Palaces of their Emperors, feated in the 
middle of the City, nor the Seats of the Nobi¬ 
lity enclofing great TraCts of Land, nor how the 
old Foundations ftill appearing above Ground, 
nor the Remains of Buildings, difcover’d by the 
niceft Difcernment under it, are almoft entirely 
defac’d. Had I not feen, the Time I liv’d at 
Conjlantinople , fo many ruinated Churches and 
Pa laces, and their Foundations, fince fill’d with 
Mahometan Buildings, fo that I could hardly dis¬ 
cover their former Situation, I had not fo eafily 
conjectured, what DeftruCtion the 'Turks had 
made, fince they took the City. And tho’ they 
are always contriving to beautify it with publick 
Buildings, yet at prefent it looks more obfcurely 
in the Day, than it did formerly in the Night j 
when, as Marfellims tells us, the Brightnefs of 
their Lights, refembling a Meridian Sun-fhine, 
reflected a Luftre from their Houfes. The Clear- 
pefs of the Day now only ferves to fliew the 
jMeannefs and Poverty of their Buildings; fo that 
was Conjiantine himfelf alive, who rebuilt and 
beautify’d it, or others who enlarg’d it, they could 

not 
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not difcover the Situation of their antient Stru¬ 
ctures. The Difficulties I labour’d under in the 
Search of Antiquity here were very great. I 
was a Stranger in the Countrey, had very little 
Afliftance from any Infcriptions, none from 
Coins, none from the People of the Place. They, 
as having a natural Averfion to any thing that’s 
valuable in Antiquity, did rather prevent me in 
my Enquiries, lo that I fcarce dar’d to take the 
Dimenfions of any Thing, being menac’d, and 
curs’d if I did, by the Greeks themfelves. A 
Fdreigner has no way to allay the Heat and Fury 
of thefe People, but by a large Dofe of Wine. 
If you don’t often invite them, and tell them 
you’ll be as drunk as a Greek , they’ll ufe you in 
a very coarfe manner. Their whole Converfa- 
tion is frothy and infipid, as retaining no Cuftom 
of the old Byzantians, but a Habit of fuddling. 
It is not the leaft, among thefe Inconveniencies, 
that I could not have Recourfe to fo many Au¬ 
thors in defcribing Conjlantinople , as a Writer 
may have in defcribing Old Rome. They are fo 
fond of Change and Novelty, that any Thing 
may be called Antique among them, which is 
beyond the Memory of them, or was tr an faded 
in the firft Stages of Humane Life. And not 
only the magnificent Strudures of antient Times 
have been demolilh’d by them, but the very 
Names of them are quite loft, and a more than 
Scythian Barbarity prevails among them. The 
“Turks are lb tenacious of their own Language, 
that they give a new Name to all Places, which 
are forc’d to fubmit to their Power, tho’ it be 
never fo impertinent and improper. They have 

fuch 
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fuch an Abhorrence of Greek and Latin , that 
they look upon both thefe Tongues to be Sor¬ 
cery and Witchcraft. All the Affiftance 1 had 
was my own Obfervation, the Memory^ and. Re¬ 
collection of others, and fome Infight into an- 
tient Hiftory. By thefe Affiftances principally I 
difcovered the Situation of the fourteen Wards 
of the City. The Inhabitants are daily demo- 
liihing, effacing, and utterly deftroying the fmall 
Remains of Antiquity; fo that whpfoever fhall 
engage himfelf in the fame Enquiries after me, 
though they may far exceed me in Induftry and 
Application, yet they will not be able to make 
any farther Difcoveries of the Monuments of the 
fourteen Wards. But it is not my Intention to. 
prefer my felf above other Writers j if I can any 
way be afftftant to future Times, my End is an- 
fwered. I hope I need make no Apology for 
recording in Hiftory fuch Monuments as are fal¬ 
ling into Ruines; and if my Stay at Conjlanti- 
nople was fomewhat longer than I intended, I 
hope it will not be any Imputation upon me, as 
it was occafioned by the Death of my Royal 
Mafter. It was by his Command that I travel¬ 
led into Greece , not with any Defign of ftaying 
long at Conjiantinople, but to make a Collection 
of the antient Greek MSS. Not with any Inten¬ 
tion of defcribing only that City; but as a far¬ 
ther Improvement of Human Knowledge, that I 
might delineate the Situation of feveral other 
Places and Cities. Upon the Death of my King, 
(not having Remittances fufficient) I was forc’d, 
with a fmall Competency, to travel thro’ Afia, 
and Greece , to this Purpofe; and I can affure 

the 
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the Reader, that I did not undertake this Voyage 
Upon any Profpedt of fenfual Pleafure, any View 
of worldly Intereft, or any Affectation of popu¬ 
lar Applaufe; no, I could have liv’d in Eafe, 
more to my own Advantage j and in a much bet¬ 
ter State of Health, as to all Appearance, in my 
own Countrey. Not all the Dangers and Incon- 
veniencies of a long and a laborious Voyage could 
ever move me to a fpeedy Return. How I came 
to engage my felf in fuch unfortunate Travels 
I know not. I was very apprehenfive of the 
Troubles and Dangers, which I muff neceffarily 
undergo, and which indeed have befallen me, 
before I ventur’d upon fuch an Undertaking; 
yet I would willingly perfuade my felf, that my 
Refolutions herein were Good, and my Defigri 
Honourable ; being confirm’d in the Opinion of 
the Platonijis, That we ought to be indefatigable 
in the Search of Truth ; and. That ’tis beneath a 
Man to give over, when his Enquiries are Ufeful, 
and Becoming. 
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HE following Piece was communi¬ 
cated to me by a Gentleman of the 
TJniverfty of Oxford, who had co¬ 
py'd it from the latter End of the 
Second Book of Nicetas Choniat, 
Concerning the Deftrudtion of 
Conftantinople. I had no fooner perus'd it , but 
' I found it Jo curious in it felf and fo well fuited 
to the Subject of my Author, that I perceiv'd the 
Obligations I was under for that Favour•, and 
judg’d it worthy of a Tranjlation . I would only 
farther advertife the Reader, that the following 
Pajfage is not to be met with in any of the Printed 
Copies of Choniat, but is a Tranfcript from him 
in that Part of his Book, where he writes, con¬ 
cerning the Statues of Conftantinople, which the 
Romans, when they took that City, caufed to be 
melted down, and coyn'd. The Pajfage may be 
found tn a MS, Cod. JBodl. fol, 447. /. 25. and 
rum thus: 
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T HE Roman Conquerours, who were of an 
avaritious Temper, even to a Proverb, 
practis’d a new JVIethod of Rapine and Plunder, 
entirely unknown to thofe who had taken the City 
before them. For breaking open by Night the 
Royal Sepulchres in the great Grove of the He- 
rmni , they facrilegioufly rifled the Corps of thofe 
Blefled Difciples of JeJus Chrift, and carry’d off 
whatfoever was valuable in Gold, Rings, and 
Jewels, which they could find in thefe Repofi- 
tories of the Dead. But coming to the Body of 
the Emperor JuJUnian , and finding his Coffin 
untouch’d, tho’ it was publickly known for fome 
Years that it was nobly enrich’d, aw’d with 
Fear and Admiration, they forbore to difturb 
the Imperial A£hes. And as they exprefs’d no 
Reverence and Regard to the Dead, fo were 
they equally Savage and Inhuman in their Treat¬ 
ment of the Living; even to thofe who were 
their own Countreymen. They fpar’d neither 
the Houfe of Gop, nor his Minifters, but ftrip- 
ped the great Church ( SanSla Sophia) of all its 
fine Ornaments and Hangings, made of the 
richeft Brocades, of jneftimable Value: But ft ill 
continuing unfatiable in their Avarice, they no 
fooner caft their Eyes upon the brazen Statues, 
than they order’d them to be melted down. The 
fine Statue of Juno in BraJ's, which ftood in the 
Forum of Conjtantine, they chopt in Pieces, and 
threw it into the Forge. The Head of this Sta¬ 
tue was fo large, that four Yoke of Oxen could 
fcarce drag it jnto the Palace. Upon the Bafe 
of it was Cut,' in Bajfo Relievo , the Figure of 
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Paris , Venus ftanding by him, prefen ting her 
with the Apple of Difcord. The noble Quadri¬ 
lateral Pillar , fupported with feveral Ranges of 
Pillars, and which by its Height overlook’d the 
whole City, and was both the Wonder and the 
Delight of the curious Spectator, fhared the 
fame Fate. This lofty Column was adorn’d 
with rural Reprefentations of all kinds of Ring¬ 
ing Birds, Folds of Cattle, milking I^ils, of Sheep 
bleating, and of Lambs frijfking and playing, &c. 
There was alfo engrav’d upon it a View of the 
Sea and Sea-Gods; fome of whom were catch¬ 
ing Fifh with their Hands; others ordering their 
Nets, then ‘diving to the Bottom; whilft fome 
in a wanton Manner, were throwing Balls at 
one another. This Pillar fupported a Pyramid 
at the Top of it, upon which was plac’d the 
Statue of a Woman , which turn’d about with 
the Wind, and was therefore called Anemodes. 
This excellent Piece was alfo melted down for 
Coinage, as was alfo an Equefrian Statue, fixed 
upon a Quadrilateral Pedejlal in the ‘Taurus . 
This was a bold Figure, of an heroic Counte¬ 
nance, and furprizing Stature. It was reported 
by fome, that he was one of the Spies, who 
was fent by Jofljua the Son of Nun. With one 
Hand he pointed Ea ft ward, with the other to 
the Weft, and the Coaft of Gabeon. But this 
Statue was generally believed to reprefent Belle- 
rophon , (born and brought up at Peloponnefus) 
fitting upon Pegafus ; for the Horfe was with¬ 
out a Bridle, as Pegafus .is moftly figur’d, Rout¬ 
ing the Plain, defpiftng a Rider, flying and 
driving about in a headftfong manner. There 
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is an old Report, which at this Day is in every 
Body's Mouth, that there was ftampt in the 
Breaft-Plate of this Hdrfe, with great Skill, the 
Figure of a Man, which appear’d outwardly? 
this Image was either one of the Veneticii the 
Epizopburii , or the Bulgari, who were not, at 
that Time, conquer’d by the Romans. This Horfe 
and his Rider were alfo melted down. In the 
Accoutrements of this Horfe was likewife found 
a fmall brazen Image, wrapp’d up as it were 
in Wool, which the Romans look’d upon to be 
of little or no Value, and therefore threw that 
alfo into the Fire. Neither did the Refentment 
of the barbarous and unpolite Soldiers ftop here, 
but they expreffed the utmoft Fury againft the 
fineft Statues, and moft curious Pieces of Work- 
manfliip in the Hippocum , cutting the largeft 
of them, which coft immenfe Sums, into fmall 
Coins of little Value. The great Statue of Hef- 
perian Hercules , fix’d upon a magnificent Pe- 
dejlal , clothed in a Lyon’s Skin, which feem’d 
to live, and affright the Spectators with his tre¬ 
mendous Voice, felt the Marks of military Pow-, 
er. He was not here arm’d with his Quiver,' 
his Bow, or his Club, but ftretching out his 
right Leg and Arm, he kneeled upon his left 
Knee, and leaning upon his left Elbow, with 
his Hand open, he fupported his Head in: a 
thoughtful Manner, and feem’d to lament his 
Misfortunes? uneafy above all at thofe which 
Euryftheus out of mere Envy had impos’d upon 
him. This Figure was broad-chefted, the Shoul¬ 
ders were large, his Hair long, curl’d, and reach- 
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ing to his Wafte; his Arms were brawny, and 
as long as thofe of the Original made by Lyji- 
machus, which was the firft and laft Mafter-piece 
pf his Skill. In fhort, of fuch a ftupendous 
Size was this Statue, that his Wrift was as thick 
as a Man’s Body, and the Length of his Leg 
«qual in height to that of any ordinary Perfon. 
This noble Statue, I fay, - did not efcape the 
Rage of thefe mighty Pretenders to native Vir¬ 
tue and Honour: Befide this, they alfo car- 
,ry’d away the Image of the Loaded AJs and his 
Driver. Thefe Figures were fet up originally 
by Auguflus Cafar at Allium , of whom the Fa¬ 
ble goes, that when he went out privately in 
the Night Time to take a View of Anthony’ s 
Army, he met a Man driving an Afs; and ask¬ 
ing him “ Who he was , and whither he was go- 
“ ing ? He anfwered, my Name is Nichon, and 
“ my Afs's Nichander, and I am going to Cafar's 
“ Army”. The Statues alfo of the Hyana, and 
the Wolf which fuckled Romulus and Remus , un¬ 
derwent the fame Fate, and were coyn’d into 
, little brazen Staters. The feveral Statues alfo 
of a Man fighting with a Lyon, of the Horfe 
Neilous , cover’d with Scales behind, of an Ele¬ 
phant with a moving Probofcis y of the Sphinx's, 
beautiful as Women, and terrible as Beaftsj 
which can occafionally walk, or fly in the Air, 
to fight with Birds of Prey. There was alfo 
the Statue of a wild Horfe , pricking up his Ears, 
fnorting, curvetting, and prancing; this, and old 
Scylla were ferved in the fame injurious Manner. 
She was figur’d like a Woman to the Wafte, with 

U a 
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a grim frightful Look, juft as (he appear’d, when 1 
fhe fettt her > Dogs toi. deftroy TJlyfles. " There 
was alfo plac’d in th t Hippscum a brazen Ragle , 
which was the Invention of Apollonius ‘fyanceus, 
and* a celebrated Monument of his Sorcery. This 
Impoftor, when he was once requefted by the 
My&antians> to heal them of theBitings of Ser¬ 
pents, which was then a common Malady among 
them, immediately ufing fome diabolical Charms, 
and heathenifh Ceremonies, he plac’d this Eagle 
upon a Pillar; it was a pleafant Sight enough, 
and deferv’d the Curiofity of being more'‘nar¬ 
rowly infpedted; for it made an agreeable Har¬ 
mony,^ and lefs dangerous than that of the Sy¬ 
rens.W Its^Wings were ftretch’d out, as ready 
for Flight, and it was trampling upon a Ser¬ 
pent] wreathing it felf about him. U The Serpent 
leem’dbto make the utmoft Effort J to bite the 
Eagle, but its Venom had no Power to hurt 
him. The Eagle feem’d to gripe him fo hard 
in his Talons, that he was forced to hang down 
his Head quietly, and feem’d either to be un¬ 
willing, or unable to fpit his Venom at him! 
The Eagle , on the other Hand, look’d brifk and 
fprightly, and having obtain’d the Victory, feem’d 
to be in Hafte, to bear him through the Air in 
Triumph, denoting by the Sprightlinefs of his 
Look, and the Feeblenefs of the -Serpent, that 
the Serpents, that tormented the 1 Byzantians , 
would hurt them no more, but fuffer them- 
felves even to be handled and ftrok’d by them. 
But thefe were not the only Curiofities obferva- 
ble in this Aquiline Statue. It was alfo very 

remark- 
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remarkable, that the twelve Hours were engra¬ 
ven under its Wings, under each Wing fix, 
which fhew’d the Hour of the Day, by the 
Rays of the Sun darting-t thro’ a Hole in each 
■Wing, artificially made for that Purpofe. But 
what Ihall I now fay of the fine Proportions of 
Helen, who engag’d all Greece in her Quarrel, 
and for whofe Sake 'Troy itfelf was laid in Ruines? 
No Wonder that when living fhe could charm 
the moil ftubborn, and foften the moll impene¬ 
trable Heart, when in breathing Brafs fhe cap¬ 
tivated all that faw her. Her Habit fat loofe 
upon her; which difcover’d too great an Inclina¬ 
tion for Gallantry. Her Hair, which feem’d to 
wave in the Wind, was long and delicate, braid¬ 
ed with Gold and Jewels. Her Robe- Was girt 
about her, falling down to the Knee. Her Lips 
feem’d like the opening Rofes, you would fancy 
they mov’d, and fuch an agreeable Smile bright- 
ned her Countenance, as entertain’d the Eye of 
the Spectator with Pleafure. It is impofiible for 
me to defcribe the Sweetnefs and Chearfulnefs of 
her Looks, the Arches of her Eyes, and the per¬ 
fect Symmetry of the whole Statue. Take it 
therefore as it is given us by Poets and Hifto- 
rians/ Helen the Daughter of Tyndarus was the 
Perfection of Beauty, the Child of Love, the 
Pride, and the Care of Venus ; the Matter-piece 
of Nature, the great Prize of the Grecians anf 
Trpjans. Where, is now your Nepenthe, the fe- 
cret Charm to guard you from all Evils ? Where 
are your irrefiftible Philtrums ? Why did you 
not ufe them againft, thefe barbarous Invaders, 

U 2 with 
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with the fame Success as you did formerly ? But 
I fuppofe it was determined byi the Fates, that 
you ihould fall by the Force of Fire, who have 
rais’d fuch Flames in the Breads of thofe who 
came to behold you; or .perhaps thefe our new 
Conquerours, c who pretend to be defcended, fnom 
the Trojans , threw your Statue into the Fire, to 
revenge the burning of that City, of which you 
was only the innocent Caufe. But I can nei¬ 
ther think nor fpeak with Patience of thefe ava- 
fitious Monfters, who have demoliftt’d the moft 
valuable, the moft; curious, the moft coftly Sta¬ 
tues in the whole World;, Fellows* who would 
have fold their Wives for Money; who behav’d 
themfelves rather like Birds of Prey, than a re¬ 
gular wcll-dilciplin’d Army; only with this Dif¬ 
ference, that they Ipent their Prey as loofely, as 
they got.it jnglorioufly, and would willingly vert- 
ture their Lives to lupport their Extravagance- 
Hear thefe Verfes of Homer, who is well known 
to the Greeks and the Barbarians to the .Learned, 
and Unlearned, concerning Helen. K >i irr^tn, yrr, 


*' rr — No Wonder fucb Celejlial Charms * >,n ’ 'S 
For fen long Tears Jhould bold the World in Arms. 

Pope. 

Pardon this Digreffion: — There was al{o 
plac’d upon a Pillar a more modern Statue of a 
Woman, which was very curious and agreeable. 
.Her Hair hung down behind, combed clofe down 
from the Forehead backwards, not breaded up, 
but bending to the Hand of the Spectator. Upon 
the right Hand of this Statue ftood the Eque- 

Jlrian 
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Jlrian Statue of a Mian. The Horfe flood upon 
on 1 ! Leg, the 7 other bore a‘Cup with a mix’d 
Potion. The Rider was of a large Size, his 
Body compleatly * arm’d, his Legs dnd- ’ his Feet 
were cover’d with Greaves, his Air was manly, 
rough, and warlike. The Horfe was mettlefome, 
and high courag’d, pricking up his Ears, as the/ 
he heart! the Trumpet. His Neck was high, his 
Look fierce, his Eyes fparkling, as eager for the 
Rattle 3 he rear’d up his Fore-feet, .and pranced 
l,ike a War-Horfe. * Near this Statue, hard by 
the Eaftern Goal, call’d Rufius , were a Range of 
Statues of Charioteers, dextrous in driving the. 
Chariot, and turning the Goal. They were 
very bufy in managing their Bridles, and fmack- 
ing their Whips, and directing their Horfes, 
with their Eyes fix’d fteddily upon the Goal. 
In fhort, there feem’d to be deferib'd in thefe 
Figures all the Tumult and Fury of a Chariot 
Race, with the moft vigorous Struggle- for Vi¬ 
ctory and t Succefs. This Defcription of, thefe 
Statues may feem imperfect; for it never was 
my Intention to deferibe them all. But what 
gave me the, moft" agreeable Pleafure, and feem’d 
tq me the moft admirable Piece of Workman¬ 
ship, was a large Pedejlal , upon which was 
plac’d an Animal cajl in Brafs, as large as an 
Ox, having a fhort Tail, and a moderate Dew¬ 
lap, fomething like the / "Egyptian Cattle. It had 
no Hoofsf' but held in its Teeth, ready to 
ftrangle it, another Animal, cloth’d all over with 
Scales, almoft impenetrable. It feem’d to be a 
Ba/ilisk, and had a Mouth fomewhat like a 

U 3 Serpent’s. 
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Serpent's'. It Was taken by many to he an Ox 
of the Nik, and by fome tb be a Crocodile. 
But I forbear to give the feveral Conjectures 
upon it. Thefe Figures however feem’d to re- 
prefent an odd Sort of Fight, each of them fu- 
rioufly ftriving for Victory. The Creature which 
feem’d to be the BafJisk was in Colour like a 
Frog, and was all over bloated from Head to 
Foot. He was calling out his Venom upon his 
Antagonill, with an Intent to deftroy him. This 
Animal was carv’d as bearing upon one Knee, 
and in a languilhing Condition. This Obferva- 
tion gave the Spectators occalion to believe it 
fallen dead backward, if the jSafe where he flood 
had not fupported him. There was alfo the 
Figure of another Animal, in whofe Jaws was 
reprefen ted a fmaller Creature, whofe Mouth was 
open as almoft’choak’d by the Teeth-which held 
h.im, llruggling to get loofe, but to. nb Purpofe. 
His Tail, which was very fhorr, feem'd to trem¬ 
ble ; his Shoulders, his fore Feet,, and the hinder 
Part of his Body, were hid in the Mouth of his 
Enemy, and malh’d byhjs Jaws. Thefe Ani¬ 
mals alfo mutually kill’d each other. Thus we 
may obferve, that thefe Poifonous Creatures, fo 
dellruCtive to Man, are no lefs noxious to each 
other. And this, many Times, is the Cafe of 
Nations, and Kingdoms, as was exemplify’d in 
the Romans , when they made War upon us; 
killing, and dellroying one another, through the 
Power of Chrijl, who rejoyceth not in Blood, 
and difperfcth the Nations that delight in War; 
who maketh the Juft to walk upon the Adder, 
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and the BafilHk, and treadeth the Lyon and Dra¬ 
gon under his Feet. ifnoi 

In the beginning of this MS upon , a large Polio 
Page, are infcrib’d the following Vfords,. in the 
BenejaSlor’s own Hand. “Sir John, Roe,, Bart. 
“ Ambaffador from His Majejly of Great Brittain 
“ to the Grand Seignior, as a perpetual Teflimony 
“ of his Gratitude to the Univerfty, (Oxon ) gave 
“ this Book, which he met with in pis Travels, to 
“ the Publick Library, 1628. 
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Explanatory Index, 


A. 

Bacus from 
which fignifies a 
fquareTiencher. 

It is the four 
fquareTable,that 
makes the Capital on the 
Top of a Column, p. 148 
Acropolis, is that Point of 
Land where Old Byzon- . 
tiurn flood, *57 

./Egyptians, how they ad¬ 
orn their Pillars, 175 
Alphabets, Ajjyrian and 
Greek, 77 

Annulets, are little fquare 
Parts turn’d round in the 
Corinthian Capitals, 264 
Antiquity, a famous Piece 
of it, 154 

Apofhyge, ’ 4 t comes from . 
the Greek Word iinevyi, 
and fignifies that Part of a 
Column,where it feems to 
fly out of its Bafe, 253 
Aqu edi ct of Valent, 197. 
Of Valentinian , 212. Other 
Aqueducts, 21 3 

Architrave, this Word is 
j Compound of two Lan¬ 
guages, and Trail, 


arfd denotes the firft Menw 
ber of the Entablature, \ 13 
Arius, his miferableDeath, 
1 77 

AnMATiON,a Place of Arms, 

28 

Astragal, is deriv'd from 
the "Greek Wordi ’a t^yd- 
and fignifies the little 
Joynts in the Neck. It 
is a ’Member of Archite¬ 
cture joyn’d- to Bafes, Cor-, 
tikes, and Architraves, 242 
Avasarius, a Street in Cast 
Jlantinoplt, 238 

B. 

Agnio’s, of Achilles, 20. 

Of Arcadm , 79, Of 
Anajlafia, 208. Of Baja- 
z.et, 193. Of Carofia., 198. 
Of Conjlantius, 210. Of 
Honorius, and Eudocia, 169. 
Of Zeuxippus, 97 

{Sase. This fignifies the 
Foot , of a Pillar, which 
fupports it; as alfo that 
Part, upop which the Shaft 
of the Pillar bears, 109 
Basilica, is derived from 
Hxrttevf, a King, and was 
■* 
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a large Building, made at 
firft for Kings and' Prin¬ 
ces j afterwards they were 
turn’d into Courts of Ju- 
ftice, and fometimes into 
Churches. In Conjianii- 
naple it contain’d the Im¬ 
perial Library, coijfifting 
of fix hundred Thonfand 
Volumes; was alfo a Seat 
pf Learning, and a Place 
ofTraffick, i4y 

Be zest an, in the Ottoman 
Language^ is their Grand 
Exchange, 48 

Blachernae, a Part of the 
Suburbs, €3 

Brazen-Bull, 22S 

Byzantium, founded by 
Pyzas, 13. The Mega- 
riant its firft Inhabitants, 
14. Rebuilt by the Lace¬ 
demonians, 15. Afterwards 
call'd Antonina, ibid. Af¬ 
ter that New Rome, Can- 
Jiantinople, and Anthufa , 
or Florentia by ConJIantine, 
ibid. Its Revolutions, ibid. 
Jts Walls, Towers, Gates, 
Ports, 17. Taken by the 
Remans, 19. Its Antient 
Situation and Extent, 20, 
The greateft City in all 
Thrace, 21. Rebuilt by 
ConJIantine , 23. Its feven 
Towers, 71. Its Old Ca- 
ftle where built, 7$ 

C. 

Apital, the Top of a 
Pillar, 113 

£afitol ; This was a large 
^mp)e, where they cele¬ 


brated their Feftivals aid 
Triuttiphtf, and to which 
they repair'd upon pubiick 
Occalion% < *203 

Capochee’s, the drudging 
Porters among the Tutks, 

38 

Chalca, a Description of 
it, 134 

Chalcopsatia, the Pla r 
ces where they worked 
their Brafs, . 148 

Caravan ^era, a Place 
built like an Inn for the 
Reception of Strangers and ’ 
Travellers;, 52 

Geras, or Cheras, a Bay 
which divides Gal at a from 
the City, and is fo called, 
becaufe it winds round 
like a Horn, 20 

Chrysostom St. banilh’d, 
102 

Church of St. ■ Anthony ,' 
BleJJed Virgin, St;' John 
Raptifi , a8.; Of Atfajiafia 
and Hirena, 192, Of St. 
Agathonicus, 80, Of the 
Apojlkt, 221. Of ihe-Bla¬ 
ther nee, 63. Of' Bacchus, 
and Sergius ? 117. Of St. 
Euphemia , 124. Of St. 
Irene, 101. Of St. fylar- 
fian, 114. Of St. Mina, 
of Moths and St. Anne, 
260. Of St. Peter and St. 
Raul, 117. Of St. Raul, 
204. Of St. Polyclete, 124. 
Of Procopius, of the Mar¬ 
tyr Theca, 121. Of St. 
Theodore, 202. And of St. 
Thomas , 120 

Church, without the Wall? 

’ 9f 
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of the City. This Church 
was called Xfivit x"^. 
that is, a Church facred 
to Chri/f, in a Monaftery 
call’d Chora ; becaufe when 
firft built it ltood in the 
Suburbs, 242. See Cdn- 
taciizentt's. 

Church of St. Sophia , fi- 
tuate in the Imperial Pre- 
cinft, 81. By whom built, 
82. By what Archite&s, 
84. Its Length, Breadth, 
and Height, 86. Incrufted 
with felegant Marble of all 
Kinds, 87. Its Roof, Pil¬ 
lars', and Arches, ibid. 
The Whole Archite&ure 
of it defcrib’d from Page 
87, to 95 
Circus Maximus, a Place 
of‘ a large oblong Figure, 
built for the Exercife of 
Martial Sports, with Seats 
for the Speftators, 103 

Cistern, of Bonus , z8. 
Of Mvcifta , 66. Imperial 
Cillem, whofe Roof is 
fupported with 336 Mar¬ 
ble Pillars, difcovered by 
the Author, 147. More 
Cifterns, 162. Ciftern of 
TheodojiuSy 169. Of Arca- 
dius and Modejius ,. 124. 
Of Juftinian , 260. Of St. 
Benedict, 275 

Cochlia, This was a Gate 
of the City, and fo call’d, 
as I conceive, becaufe it 
had winding Stairs with¬ 
in it, I 16 

Colossus, Its Defcripfion 
and Size, 108, 109 


CoLUMNA VlRGINEA, 58 
Constantine. An Ac¬ 
count of his fine Build¬ 
ings, 23, 24. A Prince 
of Remarkable Clemency 
and Goodnefs, 28. His 
Military Standard, 183. 
The Story of his feeing 
the Crofs in the Heavens 
▼indicated, 84. His'Cof¬ 
fin, 222 

Constantinople, its de¬ 
lightful Situation, 1. Its 
Strength, 2. Its Commo¬ 
dities, 3. Conveniencies 
of its Port, 5. Is the 
Key of the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea y 6. Its 
choice Wines, 7. ItsTim- 
ber, 8. Its Fifh, 9. Tem¬ 
perature of its Climate, 
ibid. The Difpofitioh of 
its Inhabitants, 10. The 
Fortrefs of all Europe , 11. 
Its Magnificence and vail 
Extent, 24, Z5. Its Fi¬ 
gure, 29. Its Compafs 
and Length, 30. Its 
Breadth, 31. Strength, 
andStatelinefs of itsWalls, 
67. By whom built and 
repair’d, 68. Its feveral 
Gates, 70. The long 
Walls of it by whom 
. built, 72. Divided into 
14 Wards, - 73 

Cornice 5 thii fignifies the 
third, and higheft Part of 
the Entablature, 113 
Cyclobion ; this was a 
round Caltle in the Ciry, 
afld feme time a Palace, 
239 

Cyne- 
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Cyhegion ; /this was the 
fame Kind . of Building 
with the Theatrum Vena- 
torium in antient Rome, 
244. 

D. 

D Elphic Tripos, in 
Dentils, is a Mem¬ 
ber of the Ionic Cornice, 
Square, and cut ou.t at 
proper Diftances, which 
gives it the Form of a 
Set of Teeth, 242 

Diceraton ; a Tax laid 
upon the People for Re¬ 
pairing the Walls of the 
City, 68 

Digit j this is a Meafure 
fomswhat fhort of an 
Inch, >tO 104 

Divan, it fignifies the Fo¬ 
rum judiciale of the Furls, 
38 
E. 

E Merald, of a large 
Size, 160 

Entablature; this Word 
denotes the three Mem¬ 
bers of Architecture, viz. 
the Architrave, Frieze , and 
Cornice , 113 

Exacionion ; this was a 
Place, thro’ which there 
ran the Land-Wall of the 
City, 2*8 

Exammon of Heraclius, 
or This is a 

Word which is, Greeciz’d 
from the Latin Examen , 
and fignifies a Standard 


Meafure* appointed by. that 
Emperour, 141 

F. 

F actions, .Thefe were 
Company of Chariot- 
racers. There were /our 
Companies of them, at 
Old Rome. At Conjlanti- 
nople, (as far as I have 
obferv’d, or at. leaft not 
mention'd by Gyllius) but 
only One, which was cal- 1 
led the Prafene Faction, 
becaufe they wore a Green 
Livery. The Word f*ra- 
fine is deriv'd from n©sVo*, 
a Leek , 116, 117 

Fasciae. Thefe are three 
Bands in Architecture, of 
which the Architrave is 
compos’d, , 242 

Frieze. The round Part 
of the Entablature, which 
is between the Architrave, 
and the Cornices 25 3 
Forum of Arcadius, 257. 
Of Auguftus, 83. Of Con- 
Jlantine, 171. Cupedinis, 
153. Of Honarius, 275. 
Forum Pijlorium, 195. Fo¬ 
rum Pratorianum, or the 
Court of Publick Juftice, 
170. Forum in the Tau¬ 
rus, and the Forum of 
' Theodoftus , 169 

G. 

G ALATA,now cajled Sycas 
and Pera, Its Situa¬ 
tion, 264 

Gates 
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(jAtbs,. of Conjlantinople , 70 
Grand -Hbtaeriarch, 
Commander'of the prime 
Auxiliary Band; for there 
were two fuch Bands under 
‘ the Greek Emperors, the 
One calls! the- 1 S tuy***, 
the other i ft.ir.fi 
i.e. the Greatet and' Lefier 
Band of Auxiliaries. The 
Commander of the former 

Was • ft«y*Ai)s ttaiftiat"A(- 

x*>, or fometimes in one 
Word MiyctAi rat i(«igXK • 
330. See Ctdinus. 
Gymnasia, Places where 
they exercis’d themfelves 
in Martial Sports, 15 8 

H. 

H Ippocum, 290. This 
I take to be the fame 
with the Hjppodrom. 
Hppod rom, the Place where 
they perform’d their Races 
of ail Kinds, 103 

Homer, his Iliads and Odyfi¬ 
fes infcrib’d, in Golden 
Charafters, on the Gut of 
a Dragon, 144 

Hospital of Sampfian , and 
Eubulus, 100 

Hypotrachelion, this is 
the moft flender Part, or 
Neck of the Pillar, which 
touches the Capital, 263 

I. 

I Nt E R C O LUMNIATION, 
the Diftance of one Pillar 
from another, 447 


L. 

L Abarum, this Word 
fignifies a longer piece 
of Wood, tranfvers’d near 
the Top with a Ihort 
Piece, upon which hangs 
the military Flag, 184 
Lampterum, a place in 
Conjlantinople fo called , 
becaufe it was Nightly 
Illuminated. 

M. 

M Agna urA, a place in 
the Suburbs, 239 
Mahomet, took the City 
•95 

Manga na, a Place? if 

Arms ; ahb a Monaftery 
of that Name. 96 

Medal, of Beli % arius ,' i 1 6 

MlIARIUM AUREUM,'this 
this was a gilded Pillar, 
from whence they us’d to 
adjuft the Diftances of 
Places from the City, 152 
Modius, this generally fig¬ 
nifies. a Bufhcl according 
to Englilh Meafure ; but 
I am fenfible, I had tranf- 
lated it more properly, 
had I made it to fignify 
no more than a Peck want¬ 
ing half a Pint ; which is 
the Grecian Modius. *07 
Modules, thefe are certain 
Meafures invented to re¬ 
gulate the whole Building, 
»i J 

Monastery, of' Studius , 

*59 

Morion, 
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Morion, a place fo call’d, 
which ran round the, 
podrom , 12.3 

Mosaic Work, A curious 
Piece of it, 87 

O. 

O Belisk, built of The¬ 
baic Marble,103. Two 
more Obelijks , 104 

Ovolo, or Egg, is that 
Member of Architecture, 
which is firft plac’d on 
the Top, of Ionic Capitals, 
113 
P. 

Aces, by this* the Au¬ 
dit* means the Ordi¬ 
nary Steps: a Man takes in 
Walking, which, cannot 
be exa&ly reduced to the 
Roman, Pace , becaufe they 
vary according to the dif¬ 
ferent Afcents and De- 
f fcents ,of the Ground he 
walks, 65 

Palace of Canftantine, 134 
of the Grand Seignor , 37 
of JujUnus , 120. Other 
Palaces built by him, 121 
Palace of Maximimis , 81. 
Palaces of Sophia, 12 1. 
Palladium of Minerva, 
117. Defcrib'd , 179. 

How Figur’d, 180 

Pedestal; this is that 
Member of Architedlure, 
that fupports a Column, 
having a Bafe and Cornice 
different, according to the 
Difference of the feveral 


Orders of Beliding, 113 
Fhanarium*;. a rfitieet in 
GtnjtxmtiKttfe ' ' . 236 

Pharo, % Watch-Tower; 
fet up as a Guide to$hips 
at a Diftance, . ; . - r ' 96 
Philo xenon; this Wjord, 
by its Derivation from the 
Greek, fjgniftest<a ipublick 
Place of Entertainment 
for Trevellers,- and Stran¬ 
gers. The Turks at pre- 
fent call thefe Places- Ca¬ 
ravan/era’s, 161 

Pillar of Arcadius-this is 
the fame Pillar, which is 
called the.MiftoricakPillar; 
and which is Reprefented 
among thh Cuts which I 
have added to this Book: 
It is therefore called* the 
Hiftorical Pillar; becaufe 
it Reprefents tfae Adions 
and Triumphs®! that Em¬ 
peror. It is'a plainMar¬ 
ble Column, 147 Foot in 
Height; work’d in Rajjo 
Relievo, 250. See Tmrne- 
forti 

Pillar of Marcia**; this 
Pillar , is only mention’d 
by my Author; but fince 
his. Time has been difco- 
ver’d in a private! Garden 
at Conjiantimple, by Sir 
G. Wheler. The Pillar 
is made of Granate, and 
is thought to have been 
the Urn, where that Em¬ 
peror’s Heart was buried, 
256. See the fame ‘Au¬ 
thor. ; . 
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Pillars ; Of Conjiantine, 

156. Corinthian, very large, 
137. Pillars in the Hippo- 
drom, no, in, 112. Of 
'JuJiinian, 129. Porphyfy 
Pillar, 192. See alfo tire 
Cuts. Pillars in the Senate- 
Houjd, 131. Of Sophia , 
120. Of Theodojius, 129. 
Of Valentinian , 256. 

Plinth ; in Architecture 
it is taken for that fquare 
Member, which makes the 
Foundation of the Bafe of 
the Pillar, 113. 

Portico’s ; thefe were 
Buildings of curious work, 
added to publick Structures 
whether Sacred or Civil. 
Portico, Of the Church of 
the Apoftles, 221. Im¬ 
perial Portico , where fealed 
150. Other Portico's., full 
of Statues, 151. Portico., 
called Sigma, 221 

Prytaneum ; this was a 
ftately Building, where 
thofe who had deferv’d 
well of the Government, 
were handfomely main¬ 
tain’d at the publick 
Charge. There was fuch 
a Structure at Athens, for 
the fame purpofe, 169 

Pyradimical Engine ; its 
Ufe and Contrivance, 197 

S. 

S Cotia ; this is a Mem¬ 
ber of Architecture hol¬ 
low’d, or fluted as a Demi- 
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Channel. It is particu- 
ly us’d in the Safes, where 
it is plac’d between the 
Tore, and the Ajiragah, 
113 

Senate-House ; built by 
Conjiantine, 132. How ad¬ 
orn’d, 182 

Seraglio, or the Imperial 
Palace; a Defcription of 
it, 37 , 3 8 > 39 , 4 °, 4 l * 
Where fituate, si. Its 
Extent, S * 

Shaft of a Pillar is the Bo¬ 
dy of it, 11 1 

Stadia ; thefe were Places, 
in the Form of Circo’s, for 
running of Men and Hor- 
fes, i 3 6 

Statues; Of Apollo, 176. 
Of Arcadia, and Verina, 79. 
Of Arcadius and Honorius, 
197. Of Ariadne , 139. Of 
Arias and others, 154. Of 
Byzas and Phidalia, 141. 
Of Conjiantine the Great, 
170. A Silver Statue of 
Eudocia Augufta, 1 o 1. Two 
Female Statues, 186. Of 
the Fortune of the City, 
154. A gilded Statue, and 
that of JuJiinian, 141, Of 
Helena and others, 138. 
Of Hercules, 142. Statues 
in the Hippodrom , 108, 

109, no, hi. Statue of 
old Homer very fine, 78. 
Of JuJiinian, 127. Statues 
in the Laufus, 159. Of Leo 
the Emperour, 123. Oiv 
Longinus, 187. Of the 
Mufes, 139. Of Princes, 
Poets, 
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Poets, Hiftorians, and O- 
rators, 99. Of Pulcheria, 
139. Of Rhea, 131. Of 
Theodora, 79. Of Theo- 
dofitts , 125, 129. Of Tra¬ 
jan , Thtodoftus, Valenti- 
nian, Gibbus, Firmillianus, 
and Eutropius, 142. Of 
Zr«a, Statues in the 
nio’s of Zeukippus, 9 8 
Statues (mention’d in the 
Appendix ) demolifh’d' by 
the Romans. Anemodes a 
Woman plac’d on a Py¬ 
ramid, and turning with 
the Wind, 287. Animals 5 
two large ones reprefent- 
ed in Brafs, 293. Animals ; 
two lefs, 294. An Afs. and 
hie Driver, 289. Chario¬ 
teers-, a Range of them, 
293. An Eagle in Brafs, 

' Entwin’d by a Serpent, 
29a. An Eliphant, 289. An 
Equejlrian Statue of a Man, 
293. An Equejlrian Statue 
in the Taurus, 287. A 
Helen very fine, 291. An 
Hefperian Hercules, 288. 
A Horfe wild, 289. A lafy- 
and a Wolf, ibid. 
A. Juno in Brafs, 288. A 
.Mz# fighting with a Zywz, 
289. Neilous, a Horfe, ib. 
Old Scylla, ibid. Sphinx's, 
ibid, a Woman , a more 
modern Statue, 293 

Strategiumi, a kind of a 
Parade, or Place where the 
Generals ufually pitched 
their Tents, and exercis’d 
their Men, 23 

Syparum j the Flag of a 
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Military Standard, 1 84 
T. 

T Aurus ; a Street in 
•Confiantinople, 193 
Temples; Of Amphiaraus, 
274. Of Apolloi 120.. OF 
Bacchus, 77. Of Ceres, 
166. Of Concord, . 120. 
Of Diana Lucifera, 274. 
Of '259. Of Jaw, 
190. Of Jupiter, 97. Of 
Neptune, 76. ■ Of Pluto, 
190. Of Profer-pina, 166. 
Of the Sun and Moon, 
208. Of Tellus, 166. Of 
Venus Placid a, 274 

Tetrapylum; a Defcrip- 
tionofit, 196 

Thebaic Obelisk, where 
fix’d, 103. Its Length, 

, with a Defcriptfon of it, 
104,105. Manner of Rai¬ 
ling it,(See the Cuts) to6 
Thermation; a Place of 
Bathing, 255 

- Tomb lof Bajazet, 194. 
defcrib’d, 200. Tomb of 
Conflantine, 221. Of Ma¬ 
homet, 55. Of Mahomet, 
Solyman’s Son, 202. Of 
Mauritius, 248. Of Se- 
lymus, 59 

Tore ; this is the third 
Member of Architecture 
in the Bafe of the Co¬ 
lumn, 'which turns round 
it like a Ring, 113 

Trabeation, 113. See 
■ Entablature. 

Triclinium ; this was a 
Place of Publick Enter¬ 
tainment 
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tainmentj and was many 
Times a very fumptuous 
Building moll beautifully 
adorn’d, i6z. The great 
Trltlmum built kfj Amjttt- 
fius , 246. The Triclinium 
of Mpgsaura, 23 9 

Tripos of Apollo ; this Tri¬ 
pos was fet upon a brazen 
Pillar made of three Ser¬ 
pents entwin’d, which was 
about fifteen Foot high, 
according to Tournefort. 
See the Cut of the Serpen¬ 
tine Pillar, n 2 

Turks ; theirWay of build¬ 
ing Pillars, 188 

V. 

V EstibuLe, or Vesti- 
bulum j a Houfe of 
Entrance into a Church, 


or any great Building, 13 3 
Volutae. The Word fig- 
nifies wreath'd , and is that 
Part of the Capitals, of 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Compofite Orders, which is 
fuppos’d to reprefent the 
Bark-of Trees twilled, 119. 

W. 

■yj Alls of ConJlantinO- 
Walks Imperial, 142 

X. 

X Eroeophon} thisWord 
fignifies a dry Unilion, 
and the Place was call’d 
fo, becaufe whoever was 
anointed there never us’d 
to bath, 259 
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DESCRIPTION 

Of the WARDS of 

Constantinople. 


The fir ft Region, or Ward. 

HE JirJi Ward contains in it, the Houfe 
^/'Placidia Augufta; the Houfe of the 
mofi illufirious Marina ; the Bagnio’s 
of Arcadius; twenty nine Streets-, an 
Hundred and eighteen large Houfes-, two Portico’s 
of a great Length ; fifteen private Bagnio’s ; four 
publick, and fifteen private Mills-, and four Gra- 
dus. It was governed by one Curator, who had 
under his Charge, the whole Ward, ‘there was alfo 
one Vernaculus, who was Mejfenger of the Ward, 
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was alfo AJfijlant to him, and entirely at his Com¬ 
mand . It had alfo twenty five Collegia ti, cfyofen 
out of the feveral Bodies of Tradefmen, whofe. Of¬ 
fice it was to direSi and afjifi in Cafes of Fire. 
'There were alfo five Vico-Magiftri, whofe BufineJ's 
it was fo watch the City by Night. - ‘ 

Thus far my Author. I {hall here add a Re¬ 
mark made by Gyllius, it not being foreign to 
our Purpofe, viz. That thofe whom P. Victor, 
and S. Rufus, believed to have been called the De¬ 
nunciators in antient Rome, here in new Rome, 
he calls Vernaculi. Neither of them meriti&i 
the Collegiatt, tho’ all Hiftorians take Notice of 
rhe Vico-Magifiri, who with more Propriety of 
the Latin Tongue, fhould rather have been called 
Vicorum Magifiri, as appears, he tells us, by an 
Infcription yet remaining in the Capitol of* Old: 
Rome , which is as follows. 

IMP. CAESARI DIVI. 

TRAIANI PARTHICI FIL. 

DIVI NERVAE NEPOTI. 

TRAIANO HADRIANO. 

AVG. PONTIF. MAXIMO. 

TRIBVNIC. POTESTAT. XX. 

IMP. II. CON. III. P. 

MAGISTRI ViCORVM XIIII, 


NOTES, 



the Wards of the City.- j 
NOTES. 

The JirJl Ward.\ ’Tis evident from Pit fly-, and 
alfo from Tacitus, in that Part of his Hiftory* 
where he mentions the Burning of the City by 
Nero, that antient Rome was divided into fourteen 
Regions, or Wards. Sex. Rufus, and P. ViSlor i 
who had pafs’d the Confular Dignity* have given 
us fome ihort Defcriptiorts of them. As to the 
Wards of New Rome, they are here defcribed as I 
found them placed before the Notitia Utriufque 
Imperii. Cohjl'antinople, which was a kind of 
Representation of Old Rome , was likewife after 
her Example, as JuJiinian obferves in his 43 d 
Novel, divided into fourteen Wards ; and he calls 
them Regions or Wards. There were many Mo* 
numents of Antiquity carried thither from Old 
Rome, and many new ones made there, which I 
could by no Means pafs by, as the Accounts of 
them may be neceflary to the Knowledge'of both 
Places. And therefore to explain and illuftrate 
them the more, I have fubjoined fome Annotati¬ 
ons of my own, and have alfo taken Notice, as 
they fell in my Way, of fome ObfervationS made 
in my Comments on the Notitia * &c. The Au¬ 
thor of the DeJ'cription obferves this Method. 
The Churches, and other Matters which are moft 
Material, he treats of in the firft Place, then he 
mentions what is lefs Important, in the fame 
Order, in every Ward ; as the Streets, Houfes, 
Bagnio’s * Mills, the Gritdus , then the Curator, 
Vernaculus, the Collegiati , and laft of all, the Vi- 
co-Magijlri. In the thirteenth Ward, through 

a 3 a Mi- 
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a Miftake, the Streets are omitted, which Error 
I have taken Care to corredt, as I have alfo an¬ 
other in the fourteenth Ward , where he has left 
out the Curator , the Vernaculus , the Collegiati, 
and the Vico-Magijlri. He mentions only four¬ 
teen Churches, in feven Wards ; whereas at Rome^ 
there was not a Street without fome Temple or 
other, and fome had two. I (hall make my An-* 
notations upon every Monument of Antiquity, in 
the fame Ward, and in the fame Place, that I 
find it. 

The Houfe of Placidia Augufta.] This Lady 
was the Daughter of Theodofus the Great , and 
Sifter of Areadius and Honorius. When New 
Rome was taken by Alaric , King of the Goths and 
Vandals , he carried her away into Captivity, who 
afterwards married his Kinfman and Succeffor 
Athauifus. Upon his Death, fbe was reftored to 
her Countrey, and being married again to Con- 
Jlantius , {he had by him two Sons, Valentinian 
and Honoriades -, as Eutropius, Zonaras, Cedrinus, 
and other Hiftorians tell us. 

The Houfe of the mojl illuflrious Marina.] Ma¬ 
rina was the Daughter of Areadius, who being 
honoured with the Title of the Mojl Iltiiftrious, 
as Cedrinus writes, continued a Virgin. The Ti¬ 
tle of the Moft Jllufrious , is difcovered by an an- 
tient Infcription to have been firft given to Vale¬ 
ri anus the Younger, about the Year of our Lord 
.260. Afterwards it was given to Severinus, and 
Maximinus Cafar, and at Length it was aferibed 
to Ladies of the higheft Birth. This fometimes 
entitled them to a Share in the Government} for 
whofoever was dignified with this Character, was 

allowed 
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allowed to wear a Purple Habit, laced round with 
Gold, and took Place of the Prcefefti, (the May¬ 
ors or Chief Magift rates of the City) as Zojimus 
obferves, who wiH have it, that this Honour Was 
firffc inftituted by Conjlantine\ tho’ ’tis very evi¬ 
dent, that this Dignity was conferred long before 
his Time. 

The Bagnio’s of Arcadius] They were fo 
called, becaufe they were built by him, as Pro¬ 
copius writes in his i ft Or at. concerning the Build¬ 
ings of Jujlinian. As you fail, fays he, out of 
the Propontis , to the Eafterrt Coaft, you fee 
a Publick Bagnio , call’d the Orcadian Baghio t 
which is a great Ornament to the City. In this 
Place jujlinian built a Court, which lies before 
the City, fo near to the Sea, that they who walk 
upon the Shore, may hold a Difcoutfe With any 
of the Ships Crew, as they fail by them. The 
Account I fhall give of the Guriofities of this 
Court, is as follows. The Court it feif is a vefy 
beautiful Building, and is fann’d with geiitle 
Breezes. ’Tis paved with delicate Marble, and 
adorned with ftately Pillars, which' afford a de¬ 
lectable Profpedt, even- to a Brightnefs, which 
feems to rival a Meridian Suh-fhine. There are 
alfo many other Curiofities which adorn this 
Court, fome of which are Pieces of ffloft elegant 
Workmanfhip, both in Brafs and Stone. Thus 
far Procopius. The Bagnio’s here mentioned are 
probably the fame with thofe which are called 
the Xerolophus , which Cedrinustt 11 s us were built 
by Arcadius. The Xerolophus , fays he, was built 
by Arcadius , the Pillars of which are all like that 
Pillar, which Theodofius eredted ip the Taurus. So T 
crates in his Seventh Book, Chap, i.attefts, that this 
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Building flood in the Forum of Arcadius. For 
fpeaking of one Sabbatius a Heretick, he fays, 
that the People rais’d a Tax to oppofe SeJ'onnicus 
their Bifhop, in a Place of the City which is cal¬ 
led Hfjge'Ae<p(§K in the Forum of Arcadius. ’Thus 
Socrates. This was certainly a Building which 
confided of feveral Apartments, which induces 
me to believe it was the Bagnio’s here mentioned. 
For Niceph'orusGregoras, in his Seventh Book, Chap. 
i. writes. That Athanajiusi Patriarch of Conjlan- 
tinpple , refided fome Time in the Apartments of 
theXerotophus. The Word Xerolophus, fays Saidas, 
fignifies a Dry Untiion , and the Place was called 
lo, becaufe, when any Body was anointed there, 
they never ufed to bath, and adds; That this Place 
was formerly famous for Oracles, and that anfwers 
were given to Enquiries there made, from a T ri- 
pos. There were alfo in the fame Place fifteen 
private Apartments, with Winding-Stairs. I have 
feen it in an antient Greek Author, that there 
were here twelve Buildings with Winding-Stairs, 
as alfo the Columns of Diana , Sever us, Marti- 
anus , and the Statues of Valentinitm , and Fheodo- 
fius the Lefs. Juftinian alfo quotes an Infcripti- 
on there, taken out of the Fifth Book of Xenophon’s 
X&qbafis. Zonaras alfo writes, that when Leo 
ifwrus was Emperor of Conflantinople , the Sta¬ 
tue’of Arcadius , placed upon a Pillar in the Xe¬ 
rolophus , was thrown down by an Earthquake. 
The Bagnio’s here mentioned were called Publick, 
or Imperial Bagnio’s ; whereas thofe which were 
built by private Perfons were called Fhermce, or 
Baths. 


A Bun- 
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A Hundred and eighteen Houfes] I take the 
Word HouJ'es in this Place, to lignifie the Dwell¬ 
ing Houfes of feme of the principal' Men of the 
City, as the Great Mens Houles at Rome were di- 
ftinguilhed by Handing by themfelves, and ha¬ 
ving no other Houfes adjoining to them. 

Invo Portico’s of a great Length.] Thefe Por¬ 
tico’s, as at prefent, were not joined to Houfes, 
fo as to feem a Part of them, but were built fe- 
parate from them* contrived for the Pleafure of 
Walking, and refrelhing the Mind. Hence it is, 
that Strabo, Lib. V. de Geogra. where he is de¬ 
ferring the Parts of Rome, calls the Portico of 
Livia the Tre^tVatrov, or Walk. Pliny is of the 
lame Opinion in his Fourth Book, Chap. 1. Strabo 
tells us in another Place, that the Cumani of Mo- 
lis borrowed Money to build a Portico, and that 
when they failed, as to the Time of Payment, 
the Perfon, who gave them Credit, laid them un¬ 
der a Prohibition not to walk in it, but only when 
it rained ; and when the Cryer called aloud to them 
to enter the Portico , it palfedinto a Proverb, That 
the Cumani dared not to enter their Portico with¬ 
out the Leave of the Cryer. Thefe are the fame 
Kind of Portico’s which Ulpian means, where he 
mentions the Portico’s, which had no Houfes ad¬ 
joining to them. Tacitus, Lib. XV. fpeaking of 
the Burning of Rome by Not, takes Notice of 
thefe Ambulatory Portico’s , when he tells us, that 
the Portico’s which were dedicated to Pleafure, 
were moft of them dellroyed by Fire. There 
was a Portico of this Sort at Athens, Part of 
which, as Pliny records, Lib. XXXV. Cap. 3. 
was painted by Mycc, who was paid for it; and 
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the other Part was finilhed gratis by Polygnotus , 
an eminent Painter. It was for this Reafon, that 
*twas call’d Porticus varia , or ttojx/a rj. This is 
the lame Portico in which Zeno taught, and for 
which he was called the Father of the Stoicks. 
Suidas lays, that it was cuftomary to adorn fuch 
Portico's with Silver and Marble Statues, as ap¬ 
pears by a Will mentioned by Marcellus , which 
runs thus. My Will and Pleafure is , that my 
Heir, at bis own Expence, build in my native Coun¬ 
trey a Publick Portico, in which, I dejire my Sil¬ 
ver and Marble Statues may be repojited. I be¬ 
lieve my Author underltands in this Claufe of the 
Will, the fame Kind of Portico’s with thole I 
now comment upon, Which were of fo conlide- 
rable a Length, that they reached from the Im¬ 
perial Palace, to the Forum of Confiantine. For 
Procopius writes, in his Firjl Orat, de JEdif. yu- 
Jiin. That in the Reign of JuJlinian, the Church 
of St. Sophia , and both the long Portico’s, ftretch- 
ing themfelves as far as the Forum of Confiantine, 
were burnt down. The fame Fa£t is teftified by 
Cedrinus, who fays, that both thefe Portico’s were 
confumed by Fire, in the Reign of Bafilifcus, al- 
tho’ after thefe Cafualities, they were always re¬ 
built. I would obferve, that every Ward at Con- 
fiantinople had in it fome Portico’s, though fome 
Wards at Rome had none. 

Four Gradus. ] The Word, which is here cal¬ 
led Gradus, lignifies a Tribunal, which was afcen- 
ded by Marble Steps, to receive the Bread which 
was to be diftributed among the common People, 
and which, was therefore called, Fanis Gradilis. 
Valentini an tells us, that the carrying the Panis 

Gradilis 
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Gradilis from one Tribunal to another, is ftridtly 
Forbidden. He alfo commands in Cod. Theod. that 
every one receive the Pam's Gradilis from the 
Tribunal. From which Paflages it is plain, that 
this Gradus was a famous Tribunal, from whence 
they ufed to diftribute Bread. For Conjlanttne i 
as Metaphrases writes, bellowed every Day upon 
the Poor, eighty Thoufand Loaves. Socrates, 
Lib. II. Cap. 13. fays exprefly, that he gave Dai¬ 
ly eighty Thoufand Bulhels of Corn to the Poor; 
befides, as Suidas adds, Wine, and Flefh, and Oil. 
Thefe were therefore Gradus, or Tribunals* erec¬ 
ted in this Ward for that Purpofe. 

It was governed by one Curator, who bad under 
his Charge the whole Ward.] The Curators (who 
feem fomething like our Aldermen) were firft in- 
ftituted by Augujtus, and by Suetonius, Cap. XXX. 
are called Magifiratus. He divided, fays he, 
meaning Augujlus, the City into Streets and 
Wards, and commanded that the Wards fhould 
be governed by a Magiftrate, chofen by Lot year¬ 
ly, and that die Streets Ihould be governed by a 
Mafter elected out of the common People. Af¬ 
terwards, in the Room of thefe, Alexander Au - 
gujlus appointed fourteen Curators. Lampridiui 
tells us, that Rome chofe fourteen Curators, out 
of the moft eminent Citizens, and obliged them 
to affift the Prefell of the City, fo that all, or moft 
of them attended, when any Thing was tranfedled 
for the good of the Publick. It was a principal 
Part of their Bufinefs to decide Caufes, and to take 
Care of Orphans, and the Poor. 

'There was alfo one Vernaculus who was Mon¬ 
ger of the Ward, he ajjijled tbe Curator, and was 

entirely 
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Entirely at his Command 1 ] The Bufinefs of this 
Officer was to be fubfervient to the Curator, arid 
give Notice to, and fummon the Citizens to meet 
in all Matters, which more immediately related 
to the Ward. Their Office was the fame, men¬ 
tioned by S. Rufus, and P. ViSlor, who give them 
at Old Rome, the Name of Denunciatores. Two 
of which were appointed to affilt in every 
Ward. 

It had alfo twenty five Collegiati, chofert out of 
the federal Bodies of T’radefmen, whofe Bufinefs it 
was, to dire 51 ana ajfifi in Cafes of Fire.] At 
Rome the PrafeSlus Vigilum commanded in Chief 
the feven Companies of Freemen appointed for a 
conftant Watch to the City. This Office was initi¬ 
alled by Auguftus; who placed a Angle Company 
over two Wards; ins is obferved by Suetonius; and 
Dion. Lib. LV. and by Paullus, Lib. de Ofii. prce. 
Vigil. Thefe Men were chofeh out df the feve- 
ral Bodies of the Tfadefmen, whole Bufinels was 
the fame with thofe at Rome, and Were called 
Collegiati. The Number of them Was always 
ftated, and unalterable; fo that when one of them 
died, the PrefeSt of the City filled up the Va¬ 
cancy with one of his own Body.* Honorius and 
Theodofius, in their Letters Mandatory to Mfiiui 
Pref eB of the City, will and command, 'That the 
Number of five hundred fixty three be the fiandfing 
Number of them, and that no Perfon prefume by 
any Authority whatfoever, to alter that Number j 
fo that it fall be lawful to you only, in the Pre¬ 
fence of the Body Corporate , when any Perfon is de- 
ceafed, or otherways removed, to ele 5 l, and nomi¬ 
nate one to J’ucceed him out of the fame Body Corpo¬ 
rate 
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rate of <i which he was a Member: Thefe Collegia.*, 
ti arp chofen out of thirty five Corporations of 
Tradesmen, which are particularly fpecifiedina 
letter fent by Conjlantine to Maximus , and are 
difcharged upon their Ele&ion from all other Of¬ 
fices whatfoever. In this firft Ward , there were 
only twenty five of them, in others more or lefs, 
who made up the Number a Hundred and fixty, 
or a Hundred and fixty three. To complete the 
Number of which, as appear? from the firft Book 
of Zeno de Collegiat. Thirty feven or forty, are 
wanting in the feft Ward. The Wprd Collegiatt y 
in other Haces, fpmetimes fignifies the Peacons 
who buried the Dead; and fometimes it is taken 
for Freemen , as in JLib. XU. Co. Fheod. de Op. 
Pub. 

There were alfojive Vico-Magiftri, whofe Bufi- 
nefs it was to watch the City by Night.] Thefe 
were originally inftituted by Augujius. Suetonius y 
in the Life of Augujius , Chap. XXX. write?, that 
the City was divided into Streets and Wnrds , and 
adds, that Augujius commanded, that the Magi- 
ftrates of the Wards fhould be annually chofen by 
Lot. The Streets were governed by the Vico- 
Magijlri , who were eleded out of the Commons, 
in die Neighbourhood of the Streets, over which 
they preftded •, fo that as thofe who governed the 
Wards were called Curatores, fo they who go¬ 
verned the Street? were called Vico-Magijlri. ’Tis 
very provable, that thefe Julagiftrates had fopje 
Soldiers under their Command to prevent Rob¬ 
beries, and other Outrages committed in the 
Night, as Old Pome had its Vigils y or Watchmpn, 
who were all Soldiers. There were two t three, 

or 
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or four Vico-Magifiri appointed over every Street 
at Rome: At Confiantinople every Ward had but 
five, fo that the whole Number of them is Seven¬ 
ty; although my Author in his Summary View 
of the City , which follows hereafter, reckons 
no more than fjxty five. 


The Second Ward. 


'HE fecond Ward, after an eafy, and al- 
mofi imperceptible Afcent above its Level 
from the lejfef 'theatre, falls with a deep Preci¬ 
pice down to the Sea. 'This Ward contains in it, the 
Great Church of St. Sophia; the Old Church -, the 
Senate-Houfe ; a tribunal with Porphyry Steps ; 
the Bagnio’s of Zeuxippus; a theatre ; an Am¬ 
phitheatre', thirty four Streets ; ninety, eight large 
Houfes-, four great Portico's; thirteen private 
Baths‘, Jour private Mills, and four Gradus/ It 
has alfo one Curator, one Vernaculus, thirty five 
Collegiati, andfive Vico-Magiftri. 


NOT E S. 

the great Church of St. Sophia.] This Church, 
fome fay, was built by Confiantine , others by Con- 
fiantius. It was afterwards burnt down, and re¬ 
built by Jufiinidni and was then look’d upon as 
the fineft and moft beautiful Church in the whole 
World. Periander, ahd others, whofe Works are 
ftill extant, have defcribed at large the Delicacy 
and Magnificence of this wonderful Piece of Ar¬ 
chitecture. 
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chite&ure. Evagrius writes, that this Church 
meafured in length a Hundred and ninety Foot, 
in Breadth a Hundred and fifteen ; and that from 
the Pavement to the Top of the Cupola , it was 
an Hundred and eighty Foot high. > • 

fhe Old Church] I fuppofe the Author here 
means one of thofe Churches which were built by 
Conflantine, fome of which are mentioned by Pro¬ 
copius, in Lib. de Mdif. fufiinian. 

T be Senate-Houfe.] In this Place they held 
their Senate, which, as Sozomen affirms, was built 
by Cpnjlanpineihz Great , where he commanded 
the fame yearly Solemnity to be celebrated on the 
Calends of. Jan. as was done at Rome. It was 
burnt down, upon a Sedition occafioned by an 
Attempt to bandh St. Chryfofiom out of the City, 
and was rebuilt, as Procopius tells us, with great¬ 
er Splendor. 

A tribunal with Porphyry Steps.] This Tri¬ 
bunal was made of Porphyry Marble, which 
Word in Latin, fignifies Purple , becaufe Porphy¬ 
ry Marble is of a Purple Colour. 

Phe Bagnio’s of Zeuxippus.] Thefe Bagnio’s 
were famous for a Portico, which run round the 
Houles and . Shops adjoining to them. There 
was a yearly Revenue affigned for lighting the 
Lamps of this Bagnio, and repairing them. Lhe- 
odofus in Lib. de Op. Pub. writes thus; Becaufe 
there are many Houfes and Shops adjoining the Por¬ 
tico's of Zeuxippus, we will and command, that 
the yearly Income of the faid Houfes and Shops, 
without any Pretence or Excufe to the contrary, 
be paid into our Imperial Bagnio, for purcbafng 
Lights, and for the Repairs of the faid Bagnio’s. 

This 
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This Pafiage is part of a Letter which he wrote 
to Severinus, PrefeSl of the City, (not Prat or) 
as it ftands in the Codex 'T’heodof. de Op. Pub. 
Thefe Bagnio's formerly flood near the Imperial 
Palace, and were afterwards called the Bagnio’s 
of the Numeri, as Nicephorus writes, Lib. IX. 
Cap^ 9. Sazomen and Socrates take Notice of the 
fame Bagnio’s. I believe they were firft built by 
Zeuxippus, who perfecuted the Chrijlians at By¬ 
zantium, much about the Time of Nero ; and 
whd among other of his Severities, forced St. An¬ 
drew to fly to Argyropolis. If I miflake not, he 
was at that Time Lieutenant of Macedonia and 
Stbrace. Thefe Bagnio’s were enlarged and beau¬ 
tified by Severus the Emperor, for which Reafon 
they were afterwards called the Bagnio’s of Seve¬ 
rus. • After this 1 they were called Balnea Nume- 
rorum, becaufe great Numbers of Soldiers ufe to 
bath thefe.' Zofimus , in his fecond Book writes, 
that thefe Bagnio’s formerly flood in a Peninfula. 
In antient Times, fays he, Conjlantinople had a 
Port at the End of the Bagnio's, which were built 
by Severus the Emperor, when he was reconciled 
tOrthe Byzantians,. for opening the Gates of the 
City to Niger, his Enemy. Suidas fays, that k 
Poet named Chrijlidorus, celebrated the Statues and 
Images of Zeuxippus in Verfe, among which he 
is very particular in the Praifes of the Statue of 
Hejiod. Procopius, in his Firft Book, de Mdif. 
Jujlinian. tells us, that thefe Bagnio's were re¬ 
built by Jujlinian, but were called the Zeuxip - 
pum, becaufe in this Place they ufed to run their 
Horfes in Pairs, as the Word Zeuxippus fignifies 
in the Greek. St. Gregory Nazianzen takes No- 
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tice of them in* his Oration to the Arians, and in 
another which he made concerning himfelf. I 
am not,' fays he, taking a Journey to a new feru- 
falem, that is to the Zeuxippum ; for that Place was 
laid in Afhes in the Reign of fufiinian . The 
Bagnio’s of Sever us as Cedrinus relates, which 
were call’d the Zeuxippum , were confumed by 
Fire. In this Place was a very delightful Vari¬ 
ety of Profpedts. All the ingenious Contrivances 
of Art were here expreffed in Marble and Stone, 
and the molt elaborate Workmanihip of Antiqui¬ 
ty. In (hort, the Defigns here were fo mafchr 
lefs and inimitable, that they feemed to want no¬ 
thing but a Soul to animate, and inform them. 
Among other furprizing Pieces of antient Skill, 
was the Statue of old Homer. The Figure was 
finished very naturally, and in his Looks might be 
obferved a great Thoughtfulnefs, with a Mixture 
of much Uneafinefs and Trouble. This Place 
was alfo beautified with brazen Pillars, which had 
been here fet up in Honour of thofe great Per- 
fonages, who had been renowned for their Learn*- 
ing or Virtue, through the whole World. 

An Amphitheatre^ This ftands near the Sea 
Shore. You muft pafs by it, as you go to the Im¬ 
perial Palace, and the Port of .Julian, between 
which Places there were formerly Lime Kilns, 
which were commanded to be filled up by The- 
odofius the, Lefs, as the Reader may fee in Lib. 
ult. Cod. Theod. We will and command , fays he, 
that all Lime-kilns, Jlanding on any Ground, be¬ 
tween the Sea Shore, the Amphitheatre, and the 
Port of St. Julian, be entirely demolijhed, for the 
Benefit and Health of our moft great and magnifi- 

b cent 
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cent fiity, and by Reafon of the Nearnefs they 
ft and to our Imperial Palace-, and <we do hereby 
prohibit all Perjons whatfoever for the future, to 
burn any Lime in thofe Placet. 


The Third Ward. 

T HE third Ward, at the Entrance of it, isd 
Level Ground, and jlands, in Part, where the 
Uircus is built -, but defends, at the End of it, with 
d very great Declivity down to the Sea, and contains * 
the fame CircusMaximus; the Houfe of Puleheria 
Augufta; the new Port-, a Portico of a Semi-cir¬ 
cular Figure, made after the LikeneJ’s of the Greek 
Letter Sigma, which was formerly Wrote thus, C -, 
the ^tribunal of the Fbrum of Conftantine; feven 
Streets ; ninety four great Houfes-, five large Por¬ 
tico’s j eleven private Bagnio’s; and nine private 
Mills. It had one Curator, c«eVernaculus, twen*- 
ty one Collegiati, and five Vico-Magiftri. 

NOTES. 

The Houfe of Puleheria Augufta.] This Lady 
was the Sifter of Fheodofius the Lefs, who con¬ 
tinued for fome Time unmarried. When her 
Brother was dead, {he married Martian, and made 
him Emperor. Zonaras, Cedrinus, Zofimus, Nt- 
cephorus, and other Hiftorians have mentioned 
many Things of her. She had alfo another Houfe 
in the eleventh Ward, 

?he 
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J’hb New Port.] This probably is the fame 
]Port that was built by Julian the Apoftate. 
There was another Port in the fixth Ward called 
PortusNeorius, becaufe there was a Dock there 
lor building Ships. 

A Portico of a Semi-circular Figure.] The 
Greek Letter X, as ’tis now wrote, was formerly 
wrote C. Zonaras and Cedrinus often take No¬ 
tice of this Portico. 


The Fourth Ward. 

T H E fourth Ward extends itfelf in a long 
Vale, the Hills rifing on the Right and 
Left from the Miliarium Aureum through a Vale, 
to a plain level Ground. It contains , the Miliari¬ 
um Aureum; the Augyfteum ; a Eafilica; # Nym- 
pheum ; the Portico oj Phanio ; a Marble Galley , 
the Monument of a naval Vidiory-, the Church of 
St. Menna; a Stadium; The Stairs c/Timafius; 
thirty two Streets ; three hundred and J'eventy five 
great Houfes ; four large Portico’s ; feven private 
Baths ; Jive private Mills-, andfeven Gradus. It 
is prefded by one Curator, ajfified by one Vernacu- 
lus, forty Collegiati, and five Vico-Magiftri. 

NOTES. 

Phe Miliarium Aureum.] Cedrinus ■„ fpeaking 
of the Miliarium Aureum , writes thus: Under 
the Roof of the Miliarium Aureum were placed 
the Statues of Confiantine the Great , and his Mo- 

b 2 ther. 
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ther, with a Crofs between then! Behind him 
Hands Frajan, and near his Mother is the Statue 
Of /Elius Hadrianus on Horfeback. There is a 
Clock here, which was let up by JuJlinian. 
There was alfo a Miliarium Aureum at Rome , 
erected in the Forum by Augujlus, from whence 
they ufed to adjuft the Diftances of Places, and 
the Menfuration of Miles, all the Roads of Italy 
meeting at the Foot of it, as ’tis obferved by Plu¬ 
tarch , Dion , P. ViSlor , and others. Yet JEmi- 
lius Macer is of another Opinion. A Mile, fays 
he, is not to be computed from the Miliarium , 
but from the Houfes, upon the Skirts of the City, 
to the Place to which you mealure. As then 
there was a Miliarium Aureum at Rome, fo there 
was at Conjlantinople , which imitated Old Rome 
as near as it could; tho’ at Rome it was built in 
the Figure of a Pillar, at Conjlantinople it was an¬ 
other kind of Building, as is evident from what is 
above-mentioned by Cedrinus•, and is alfo attefted 
by Suidas, who writes, that under the Roof of the 
Miliarium, Hood the Crofs, the Figures of Con- 
Jlantine and Helena, the Image of Fortune, and 
many other Statues. He calls it not the Miliari¬ 
um, but the Milium. 

Fhe Augulleum.] This was a large Pillar of 
Brafs, eredted by JuJlinian, as Cedrinus relates, 
who tells us, that in the fifteenth Year of the 
Reign of JuJlinian , was finifhed the great brazen 
Pillar, which is called the Augujleum. Upon it 
was placed the Statue of JuJlinian on Horfeback, 
holding in his Right Hand an Apple, in Imitati¬ 
on of a Globe, to fignify that the whole World 
was fubjedt to his Government. He fat with his 

Right 
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Right Hand dretched out, pointing to the Perfi- 
ans to {land off, and not to approach his Domi- 
ons. All the Coverings of the Paffage of Entrance 
into the Imperial Palace, were made of gilded 
Brafs. This is ftill called the Brazen Paffage, as 
the Pillar is call’d the Augujleum. Procopius 
fpeaks largely of it in his Oration de 7 Edif Ju- 
Jiin. where he writes, that not the Pillar, but the 
Place where the Pillar flood, was called the Au¬ 
gujleum , as it was alfo the Macellum. The prin¬ 
cipal Pillar, fays he, is to be admired for its Size, 
yet is it no regular and uniform Structure, but 
made of Stones of a vaft Compafs. The Pede- 
ftal and Top of it is covered with the moft re<- 
fined Brafs, which by cramping its Stones toge¬ 
ther, does fit the fame Time both flrengthen and 
adorn it. The Brafs, as to its Luftre, is not 
much ipferipr to pure Gold, and at lead of equal 
Worth and Beauty with the fined Silver. At the 
Top of this Pillar was placed a very large Horfe 
cad in Brad, facing the Ead, wonderful in his 
Kind, ip a walking Podure, with his Head bend.- 
ing downwards, lifting up his near Fore-Foot, as 
though he would paw the Ground; His Off- 
Foot is fixed to the Pededal, on which he hands; 
and his Hind-Feet are fo clofely contracted, as if 
he was riling upon his Speed. Upon him fits the 
Statue of the Emperor in Brafs, whom they call 
Achilles , becaufe he is fomewhat like him. He 
has no Boots, but his Feet are bound round with 
a kind of Sandals. He is armed with a radiant 
, Bread-plate and Head-piece, and looks, you 
would fancy, as if he were marching, in a 'war¬ 
like Podure, againd the Perftam. In his left 

b 3 Hand 
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Hand he bears a Gleb?, by which ’tis fignifiec^ 
that the Earth and the Sea is fubjedt to his Power, 
Jde is not equipped either with Sword nor Spear. 
There’s a Crofs fixed upon the Globe, Intima¬ 
ting, that under its aufpicious Influence, he arri- 
ved to the Imperial Dignity; and that all Suc- 
cefs in War is to be attributed to the Omnipo¬ 
tency of the Saviour of Mankind. His Right 
Hand, which is open, is ftretched Eaftward, and 
feems to forbid the barbarous Nations to approach 
his Territories. Below this Place, ft^nds the 
Forum called Augujlum. This Forum ftands be- 
fore the Imperial Palace ; ’tis. furrounded with 
Pillars, and the Inhabitants call it Augujlum. 
Eaftward from hence ftands the Curia , or Free- 
terium, which was built by Juflinian x where the 
old Romans , in the Eeginning of the new Year 
ufed, as Sin das obferves, to perform a folemn Fe- 
ftival. Phavorinus relates, that the Flefh-Mar- 
ket was the fame with the Augujleum. ft was fa, 
called, fays Suidas , bccaufe the Curatores , and 
Senajlophori of the Wards , ufed every Year, on 
the Ides of October , to dance in Honour of Auz 
guflus x or becaufe the Statues of Conjl0ntine t and 
Helena his Morher, were eredted there. 

A Bafilica ] This was one of the moft magni¬ 
ficent Baf'tea’s in the World, which Cednnus 
takes Notice of, when he tells us, that a Fire be¬ 
gan at the Middle of the Chalccpratia, which con¬ 
sumed both the Portico’s before mentioned, all the 
neighbouring Buildings, and the Bafilica , which 
contained a Colledlion of a Hundred ?md twenty 
Thoufand Books. There was a Curiofity very 
particular in this Library, which was the Gut of 

aDra- 
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a Dragon, on which were infcrlbed in Golden 
Characters, the Iliads and| Odyjjes of Homer , with 
the Hifiory of the Atchievements of other Heroes. 
The Roof of this Bajilica was fupported with ma¬ 
ny Ranges of Pillars, as we fee at prefent in fome 
Churches, which are many of them built after 
the fame Manner with the Bajilica’s. One of 
thefe Bajilica's is defcribed by Virgil', in his fe- 
venth JEneid. 

AJlately Palace in the City's Height, 

Sublime upon a hundred Pillars Jlood , 

With gloomy Groves , religioujly obfcure, 

Laurentian Picus’ Palace-, where the Kings, 

I'he firfl Inauguration of their Sway, 

‘the Sceptres , and the regal Fafces took. 

Trapp’s Virg. 

In thefe Baftlica’s they ufed to plead, and admit 
to Audience publick Ambaffadors; and, indeed, 
moft of the publick Affairs were tranfaCted here. 
This I am fpeaking of was finely gilded, and 
made of a delicate Marble. Theodo/ius , in his 
Letters Mandatory to Cyrus, PrefeSt of the City, 
means this Bajilica , in the following Words: We 
will and command, that the Balilicag/'/if- with Gold y 
and Jhining with Marble, be no Ways Jhaded or 
darkened with Statues , or Pictures placed before it. 
I believe Zonaras underftands the fame Building 
in his Leo Magnus, where he fays, that the Build¬ 
ing called the Domus Maxim,a, in which the Se¬ 
nate, and fome of the principal Citizens met to 
deliberate upon publick Affairs, was burnt down; 
nay, that the Emperor himfelf came thither in 
fblemn Pomp, when he entered upon his Confular 

b 4 Dignity. 
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Dignity. It was a Work of furprifing Beauty and 
Splendor, yujlinian tells us in his 8ift Novel, 
that the inferior Judges ufed to fit there in fmall 
Apartments. Suidas writes, - that this Baflica 
Hood behind the Miliarium, and that there was 
placed in it, amidft feveral others, a golden Sta¬ 
tue. Among other Curiofities here, there is an 
Elephant, call at the Expence of Severus , on the 
Account of a certain Banker, who killed his 
Keeper, and gave his Body to be devoured by a 
wild Beaft; which the Elephant feeing, in a Rage 
flew the Banker. Severus, to preferve the Me¬ 
mory of the Fafr, ordered the Elephant aqd his 
Keeper to be call in Brafs, and both the Figures, 
in the Confulihip of Julian, were carried to Con- 
flantinople, and placed in the Bafilica. 

A Nympheum.] This, as Zonaras and Cedri- 
nus tell us, was a fpacious Building, in which they 
ufed to celebrate Marriage, when they had not 
Houfes large enough for that Purpole. Suidas 
mentions, that in the Forum of this Ward, there 
was a Spring continually running, which filled 
the Bagnio of the Nympheum. Theodojius, in an¬ 
other Letter to Cyrus above-mentioned, writes 
thus. I command you, by Virtue of your prefeSlo- 
rial Authority, to appoint , as you Jhall judge conve¬ 
nient, what Share of Water be allotted to our Im¬ 
perial Bagnio’s, and what Quantity may be fuffci- 
ent for the Bagnio’s of the Nympheum. 

The Portico of Phanio.] Suidas tells us, that 
Phanio is a Place where they carried the Filth of 
the City. This, probably, is the fame Portico, 
which the Emperor Zeno tells us, reached from 
the Miliflv'mm, as far as the Capitol, and is fup- 
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ported with four Ranges of Pillars, between which 
he allows, in his Cod. de Priv. Mdif. a Privilege 
to build little Shops. * ‘ 

A Marble Galley .] This was fet up in Memory 
of a Vidtory, which Zofimus, in his fifth Book tells 
us, Trajutus , Admiral of Arcadius’s Fleet, ob¬ 
tain’d over Gaina , near Cherfonefus. 

< The Church of St. Menna.] This Perfon was an 
Mgyptian Soldier , who fuffer’d Martyrdom under 
Dioclefan , in Phrygia: This Church was built 
by Conjlantine , who, as Eufebius reports in his 
Life, Book III. Chap. 4. built alfo other Churches 
in honour of the Martyrs. ' 

A Stadium.] This was a fquare Area, defign’d, 
as Suidas obferves, for Martial Exercifes. The 
Grecians generally made them two hundred Foot 
long, and fometimes more. This Area was fur- 
rounded with a Portico, and Pillars. The Gre¬ 
cians ufed them fometimes in Merriment, and 
Dancing, and fometimes in more manly Diver- 
lions, as Wreftling, fighting at Gaundets, &c. The 
Portico, on the South Side of it, was .double 
Wall’d, tofecure it from the Violence of the Nor¬ 
thern Storms. In the Stadium, flood an Ephe- 
beum, with Seats all round it, where they held 
publick Deputations in Philofophy, and where 
Youth was train’d up in Literature, and Science. 
In ancient Times, when Books were fcarce, they 
ufed to improve themfelves by Difpute, and Ar¬ 
gumentation. On each Side of the Ephebeum, 
there were Bagnios, in which the Combatants 
anointed themfelves, before they enter’d the Lifts. 
The Stadium fac’d the Sea, as Procopm obferves 
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in his Book de Mdif.Jufiin. In a Place, fays he, 
near the Sea, at prefent call’d the Stadium , (a 
Place formerly appropriated to Games, and Mar¬ 
tial Exercifes) JuJlinian, and his Confort Theo¬ 
dora, built fome large Hofpitals. 

The Stairs of Timafius.] Thefe were three 
Steps, at the Foot of a Hill, leading down to the 
Sea, which were built by Timafius. ’Tis very 
probable, that they were made of Marble, and 
were fomething remarkable, becaufe my Author 
takes Notice of them. There was Cuflom paid 
at thefe Stairs, for the Repairs of the City Aque- 
duB', as appears from the Cod. Theod, Aquceduc. 
We will , fays he, that all the Cufioms , which are , 
or may be collected at the Stairs of this our City of 
Conftantinople, be expended in the Repairs of the 
common Aque-duB. I am of Opinion, that this 
Cuftom was payable by'fuch Ships as unladed their 
Freight there. JuJlinian in his 159 th Novel rakes, 
notice of a Claufe in the Codicil of the Will of 
Hierius , where he bequeaths to his Kinfman Hie- 
rius the Suburbs Coparium , with all the Stairs 
thereunto belonging. Cedrinus writes, That in 
the Reign of Copronymus the Emperor, the Sea 
was froze by the Severity of the Weather, and 
that upon a fudden Thaw, a large Cake of Ice 
bore againft, and demolifh’d the Stairs of the Im¬ 
perial Palace at Confiantinople. Timafius , who, 
built thefe Stairs, was General of the Infantry to. 
Theodofius the Great , and was train’d up in the 
Art of War from the Time of Valens the Empe¬ 
ror. At laft being falfely, and injurioufly accujfed 
by EutropiuSy the Chamberlain of ArcadiuSy he 

was 
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was banilh’ch into Oafis. Zofimus , fpeaking of him 
in his fifth Book , lays, that he was the Father of 
Syagrius, who was entitled Pater Patria. 


The Fifth Ward. 

'’’T"' 1 HEfifth Ward, a great Part of it is full of 
Windings , and Turnings , and is lengthen’d 
fry an adjoining Plain. There are many ufefui 
Buildings in tfris Ward, which contains the Bagnio’S 
of Honorius; the Cifiern of Theodofius; the Pry- 
taneum? the Bagnio’s o/"Fudocia; the Strategium, 
in which fiands the Forum of Theodofius, and the 
Thebean Obelifk; the Store~houfes for Oil', a 
Nympheum; the Granaries of Troas; the Grana¬ 
ries of Valens, and Conftantius: It contains alfo, 
the Prolphorian Port', the Stairs of Chalcedony 
twenty three Streets ; a hundred and eighty four 
great HouJ'es j feven large Portico’s; eleven private 
Baths ; feven publick, and two private Mills; nine 
Gradus, andtwoFleJh-Markets: It had one Cura¬ 
tor, one Vernaculus,yw'/yCollegiati, andfiveV ico- 
IVlagiftri. 


NOTES. 

The Cifiern of Theodofius.] This Ciftern was 
a fubterraneous Cavern, arched at top, which 
was fupply’d, not with Spring, but with Rain 
Water only. Petrus Gyllius in his Antiquities of 
Confiantinople , tells us, that when he refided at 
that City, he difcover’d a fubterraneous Ciftern 
there; which h<? fhewed to the Proprietprs of the 

Land 
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Land where it was, who, before, .were intirely 
ignorant of it. It was, fays he, 336 Foot in 
length, 18? Foot broad, and 224 in compafs. 
The Roof of it was fupported with Marble Pil¬ 
lars, placed at twelve Foot diftance from each 
other. Every Pillar was near nine Foot high. 
They Hand, lengthways, in twelve Ranges; broad¬ 
ways, in twenty eight. In Winter-time, when 
the Aque-duSi pours itfelf with more Violence in¬ 
to it, it fills up to the Middle of the Capitals of 
the Columns. It has fometimes Filh in it, which 
the Mafter, who overlooks it, fluffing about in a 
finall Boat, kills with a Spear. 

A Prytaneum.] There was ax. Athens a Tower 
call’d the Prytaneum , where their Senators, and 
wile Men met upon publick Affairs, and where 
Perfons, who delerv’d well of the Common¬ 
wealth, were maintain’d at the Publick Charge, 
as ’tis oblerv’d by Cicero , Lab. primo de Orat. In 
Conformity to Athens, there was alfo at Conjian- 
tinople a fpacious Building, near the Imperial Ci- 
ftern, where a Perfon, eminent in Wifdom and 
Learning, inftrudted twelve young Men in fuch 
Arts and Sciences, as might qualify them to be 
lerviceable to the Publick. Cedrinus in his Hi- 
ftory of Leo IJ'aurus , writes, that, near the Royal 
Ciftern, there was a venerable Pyle of Building, 
over which there prefided a Mafter, who had un¬ 
der him, according to ancient Cuftom, twelve 
Scholars, of fober Life, and a goqd Share of Learn¬ 
ing. Thefe, when they had run'through the 
whole Compafs of human Literature, apply*d 
themfelves very diligently to the Study of Divinity, 
and were had ip fo high Fftimation, that the Em¬ 
perors 
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perors themfelves look’d upon it as an Injury to 
their Character, to tranfadt any thing of Impor¬ 
tance, without their Advice. This Inftitution 
was afterwards fupprefs’d by Leo. Zonaras is 
more exprefs, and large upon this Occafion; there 
was, fays he, a Houfe in the Bafilica, near the. 
Forum Mrarium , large enough for a Palace, in 
which were repofited many ancient Manufcripts 
of Human, and Divine Learning,, and where a 
fufficient Maintenance was allow’d for a Perfbn 
of diftinguifh’d Knowledge whom they call’d 
the Oecumenical DoBor. He had under him twelve 
Fellows , who lived at the publick Coft, and in- 
ftrudted fuch as defired to be their Pupils. The 
Emperors alfo, concludes he, confulted them in 
the moft arduous Affairs of State. But Leo the 
Emperor, when he could not prevail with them 
to declare themfelves the fame profefs’d Enemies 
to Images, in Church-worfhip, withhimfelf, de- 
ftroy’d them, and their Library, in the Night by 
Fire. As therefore it was cuftomary in other 
Nations to maintain at the common Charge Per- 
fons who might prove ufeful to the Publick, fb 
was it here; and therefore, I conceive, that as 
the Prytaneiim at Conjlantinople took its Name 
from that of Athens , fo was it originally inftituted 
for Purpofes, much of the fame Nature. 

The Bagnio’s of Eudocia.] Thefe Bagnio's were 
fo call’d, becaufe they were built by Eudocia, the 
Wife of Theodofus the Lej's. Before fhe was con¬ 
verted to the Chriftian Faith, fhe was called Athe- 
nais. Zonaras , Nicephorus, and others have wrote 
much concerning her. She had fome Houfes in 
the tenth Ward ; where I fhall fpeak more of her. 
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7 %e Strafegium.] This, t look upon, to be the 
Place,where the General’s Troops liv’d, and pitch’d 
their Tents. Here was the Forum of 'Theodofim i 
and the thebean Obelisk which was brought froth 
‘Thebes in /Egypt to Conjlantinople , and there 
fquar’d. 

The Granaries of Troas.] Thefe Granaries 
contain’d the Corn, and other Commodities which 
were brought from troas ; as thofe Granaries 
were call’d the Granaries of Alexandria, in which 
the Corn was laid up, that was brought from Ale¬ 
xandria. ‘troas is a Countrey of Phrygia , fituate 
near the Hellefpont , not far from Conjlantinople. 

the Granary of Valens.] This was built by 
Vilens. It is probably the fame Granary, in which 
was placed the Statue of Manaim, who march’d 
his Army againft the Scythians. There was kept 
here a brazen Bufhel, which was the common 
Standard, by which Corn was bought, and fold. 
Valens commanded that twelve Bufhels of Wheat 
ifhould be fold at the Price of an Aureus, (in Englijh 
Coin 171. id. ob. qua.) and commanded a Sailor’s 
Hand to be cut off, who had eluded the Force of 
that Law by Tricks, and Evafions, and in Memory 
of the Faft, order’d a Brazen Hand to be hung 
up in the Granary. 

They had alfo at Conjlantinople Store-houfes 
where they reported their Gold, and Silver, and 
Jewels. For Paulus a Lawyer informs Us, that ’twas 
cuftomary to lay up in Storie-houfes the moft va¬ 
luable Part of their Effaces. Lampridius alfo men¬ 
tions fome Store-houfes built by Alexander , where 
private Perfons, who had no Conveniency in their 
own Houfes, ufed to iay up their Gold, their Sil¬ 
ver, 
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Ver, their Jewels, and their Corn, and that the 
Matters of the Store-houfes were obliged to keep 
them fafe at their Peril. 

The Profphorian Per/.] Here they ufed to un¬ 
lade all kinds of Provifions j for the Word ^oa-tpe- 
§oV in the Greek fignifies any thing that is brought 
to Market. 

■The Stairs of Chalcedon.] Thefe were a con¬ 
venient Defcent by Steps, where they went on 
Board, when they fail’d for Chalcedon, which lay 
over againft Conjlantinople. 

Two Flejh-Markets.] All kind of Provifions 
were fold here. 


The Sixth Ward. 

T HEfixtb Ward, upon the Entrance of it, is 
a Jhort Piece of level Ground\ all the ref is 
upon the Defcent > for it extends itfelffrom the For 
rum of Conftantine to the Stairs, where you ferry 
truer to Sycaena. It contains the Porphyry Pillar of 
Conftantine; the Senate-houfe in the fame Places 
the Neorian Port ; the Stairs of Sycaena; twenty two 
Streets-, four hundred and eighty four great Houfes-, 
one large Portico; nine private Baths ; one pub lick , 
andfeventeen private Mills-, it has alfo one Curator, 
one Vernaculus; forty nine Collegiati, and five Vico- 
Magiftri. 

NOTES. 

The Porphyry Pillar of Conftantine.] This 
Pillar ftood in the Forum of Confiantine, which 

was 
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was pav’d with fquare Stones. Zonaras , fpeaking 
of Nicephorus Pkocas the Emperor, has this Paf- 
fage: The People curie Nicephorus even, to the 
pav’d Forum , in which is credited the round Por¬ 
phyry Pillar. Cedrinus in his Hiftory tells us, that 
Conflagtine in the twenty fourth Year ofhis Reign, 
buik a Forum with two Rofrums, or Pleading 
Dielks made in the form of Pulpits, and that he 
plac’d in the Forum, a Pillar which he brought from 
Rome, It was one folid Piece of Porphyry Marble, 
and was bound with three Fafcia, or Wreaths of 
Brafs round it, with Infcriptions upon them. On 
the Top of it He eredted his own Statue, with this 
Infcription, CONSFANT? 1 NXJ S. It blazed like 
the-Sun, was made by the famous Phidias, and 
was brought from Athens. Upon the Pedeftal of 
the Pillar were carved in Bajfo Relievo, the leven 
and twelve Balkets of Fragments, which were ta¬ 
ken up in the Miracles of the Loaves and Fijhes , 
and beneath were infcribed the following Verfes. 

fo thee, O Saviour, Lord of th* TJniverfe , 

Who rulejl the unmeafurable Globe 
Withdeepejl Knowledge, I this People offer-. 

May they be thine ; I conquer'd them for thee. 

I lay m Imperial Sceptre at thy Feet, 

With all the mighty Force and Pow'r of Rome. 

Let thy good Providence with watchful Eye 
Look down, and guard the City from all Ills. 

Zonaras mentions the fame Thing, tho’ in diffe¬ 
rent Words. He placed, fays he, meaning Con- 
ftantine, the round Porphyry Pillar which he 
brought from Rome, in the Forum, paved with 
fquare Stones. For this Reafon it was called by 

the 
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the Greeks riAeocorov. At the Top of the Pillar he 
placed his own Statue in Brats, which for its 
Largeriefs, arid the Exquifitenefs of its Work, was 
fcarce to be matched in the whole World, as be¬ 
ing finifhed to the Life, by an antient and emi¬ 
nent Statuary. It was thought that it was origi¬ 
nally defigned for Apollo, and brought from Troy; 
but Conftantine gave it his own Name, making 
fome Alteration by fattening fome of thofe Nails 
in the Head of it, with which the Jews crucified 
the Lord of Life. This Statue continued {land¬ 
ing upon the Pillar till very lately, when in the 
Reign of Alexius Comnenus , it was thrown down 
by an Earthquake, and crufhed fome People to 
Death. Nicephorus in the Fourth Book, Chap. 
8 . of his Ecclef Hift. gives a better Defcription 
of it. He built, fays he, a large Porphyry Pillar, 
upon which he placed his own Statue, holding in 
his right Hand a Globe, with a Crofs fixdd upon 
it. By this Symbol he intimated, that by Virtue 
of that invincible Trophy the Crofs, the whole 
Earth and Sea was fubjedt to his Power. Gyllius 
writes, that this Pillar was made of eight Stones, 
and that at the Joints of it, it was covered round 
with Wreathed Laurels made of Brafs, fo that 
you could not perceive where it was cemented^ 
but that upon the Removal of the Brafs-work, 
you might eafily difcern that it was a jointed 
Structure, and that the Number of the Stones 
might be plainly feen. This Pillar is eighty fix 
Foot high, befides the Bafs, the Steps, and the 
Pedeftal. ^ 

*tbe Senate-Houfe y in the fame Place.] This 
Building flood on the North Side of the Forum of 

c Conjlan - 
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Conftantine. The Senators and principal Men of 
the City ufed to aflemble here upon publick Af¬ 
fairs, and the Emperor took upon him in this 
Place the Confular Habit. It was curioufly beau¬ 
tified with Brafs, and Porphyry Marble. Zona- 
ras , and Cedrinus tell us, that in the Reign of Leo 
the Great, it was deftroyed by Fire. 

The Neorian Porti\ This was the Haven, or 
Dock, where they built their Shipping, from 
whence the Gate, which flands near it, is called 
by fbme Writers, the Gate of the Neorium-, but 
by Zonaras, and Cedrinus, as will appear in my 
Notes upon the twelfth Ward, it was called Por¬ 
ta Aurea , the gilded or beautiful Gate. Some 
have given it the Name of the Imperial Gate, be- 
caufe it joins to the Palace. 

The Stairs of Sycaena.] Thefc are the Stairs 
upon the Shore, from whence you go off to a 
neighbouring Ifland called Sycana, but which at 
prefent is called Pera. In the Creek here, there 
are many Thoufand fmall Boats, more in Num¬ 
ber than at Venice. They are generally called. 
Ferry-boats, becaufe they carry their Fare to and 
fro’ acrofs the River. 

One large Portico.] This Portico reached as 
far as the Forum of Conjlantine , and was burnt 
down in a tumultuous Manner, in the Reign of 
JuJlinian. 


The 
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The Seventh Ward. 

T HE feventh Ward, if compared itoith the 
former, lies more upon^ the Levels although 
at the Extremity on one Side of it, itfalls With (l 
greater Declivity into the Sea. It fir etches its felf 
with very long Portico’s, from the right Hand of 
the Pillar of Conftantine, to the Forum of Theo- 
dofius; as it does alfo on another Side of it as fan 
as the Sea, by Portico’s extended in the fame Man-* 
ner. It contains in it three Churches, that of St. 
Irene, St. Anaftafia, and St. Paul; the Pillar of 
Theodofius, which you afcend on the Infde by 
Winding Stairs-, two large Equefrian Statues % 
Part of the Forutti of Theodofius the Bagnio’s 
of Corofia eighty five Streets ; feven hundred and 
eleven great Houfes j fix large Portico’s $ eleven 
private Baths •, twelve private Mills ; andfixteen 
Gradus. It is governed by One Curator, has one 
Vernaculus, eighty Collegiati, and five Vico-Ma- 
giftri. 


NOTES, 

The Church of St. Irene.] This Church fiood 
in a Street of this Ward, which was called Tau¬ 
rus. It Was called the Church of St. Irene , i. e. 
of Peace j and which, as Socrates and Cedrinus 
inform us, was built by Confiantine the Great , 
and burnt down in the Reign oijufiinian. 

c x The 
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The Church of St. Anaftafia.] The Reliques 
of St. Anaftafia, in the firft Year of Leo the Great, 
were brought from Syrmium to Conjlantinople , and 
repolited in this Church which was built by the 
Catholicks, becaule St. Gregory Nazianzen had 
there revived the Dodxine of the Holy Trinity, 
or as Sozomen reports, betaufe a Woman big with 
Child falling from a Gallery over the Church- 
porch , died upon the Spot, and revived by the 
Prevelancy of the Prayers of the Congregation. 

But it feems to me more agreeable to Truth, 
that there were at Conjlantinople two Churches 
which went under this Name: One was the Church 
of the Novations, which was pull’d down by the 
Arians , and which was afterwards rebuilt by them, 
as Sozomen obferves, Lib. IV. Cap. 19. and was 
therefore call’d the Church of St. Anajlafia. The 
other was fo call’d, from the Revival of the Doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity, juft mentioned. The Church 
here meant was anciently the Houfe of Nicobulus, 
where St. Gregory Nazianzin was hofpitably en¬ 
tertained by him, as appears in his Oration to the 
Hundred and fifty Bifhops. This Houfe was af¬ 
terwards made a Church, and became a moft 
magnificent Bajilica. But Sozomen tells us, Lib. 
V. Cap. 5. That the Church was fo called for 
the Reafon above-mentioned. Martian , one of 
the Principal, and moft wealthy Citizens, built 
there a large and beautiful Church. The Re¬ 
liques of Anajlafia , were repofited there, becaufe 
the Church bore her Name. 

The Pillar of Theodofius, which is afcended on 
the Infde by Winding Stairs .] Zonaras , in his 
Life of JuJlinian , Writes concerning this Pillar as 

follows: 
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follows: In the feventeenth Year of his Reign, 
fays he, the great Pillar placed before the Porch 
of the great Church was finished, upon which he 
placed his own Statue on Horfeback. In the 
fame Place had flood formerly the Pillar of The- 
odofus , fupporting a filver Statue, made at the 
Cod: of his Son Arcadius. This Statue was fe- 
ven Thoufand four hundred Pound in Weight. 
fujiinian took down the Statue, and demolished 
the Pillar, and laid them both up; fo that the 
Statue, with the Stones of the Pillar, is to be feen 
at this Day. As the Treatife, I am, upon was 
wrote when this Pillar was Handing, it mufl of 
Confequence be wrote before the Time of JuflG 
nian. Cedrinus, in his Life of Zeno, fpeaks of 
this Pillar in another Manner, or elfe he is fpeak- 
ing of another Pillar. In the Street called 'Tau¬ 
rus, fays he, Theodofius the Great eredted a Pillar, 
on which was carved the Hiflory of his Battles 
with the Scythians, and the Trophies of his Suc- 
cefs. This Pillar, continues he, has Winding- 
Stairs within it. At the Top of it, in a Place 
whore two Ways meet, fat Theodofius on Horfe- 
back, with his right Hand ftretched towards the 
City, and pointing downwards to the Trophic? 
carved upon it. This Pillar, with the Statue, 
was thrown down by an Earthquake in th,e fourth 
Year of the Reign of Zeno the Emperor. The 
fame Hiftorian, {peaking of Anafiafius,. fays, that 
he ordered to be melted down many of the Sta¬ 
rnes, and other Curiofities fet up by Corfantine 
the Great, out of which his own Statue was made, 
which he placed upon the Pillar in the Taurus 
Ear before the Statue of Tbeodofus the Great was 

c 3 placed 
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placed there, the Pillar of Anafiafius was thrown 
down, and dafhed to Pieces by an Earthquake. 

Two large Equeflrian Statues.] One of thefe 
was the Statue of Tbeodofius the Great. The o-. 
ther is unknown. 

The Bagnio’s of Corofia.] Thefe Bagnio’s took 
their Name from Corofia , the Daughter of Valens 
the Emperor, as Sozomen obferves in the Ninth 
Chapter of his Sixth Book. Martian, fays he, a 
Man of confummate Learning, and great Aufte- 
rity of Life, who had formerly been one of the 
Emperor’s Life-guard, but at that Time a Prieft, 
was a Novatian, and Tutor to Anafiafius and Co-r 
rofia , the Son and Daughter of Valens, in the Ru¬ 
diments of Grammar. He adds, that there were 
fome Bagnio's at Conftantinople that were named 
from them, 


The Eighth Ward. 

T HE eighth Ward, on the Side of the Tau-> 
rus, is 'not bounded by the Sea, and may be 
looked upon to be rather a narrow, than a broad 
Piece of Ground ; yet is this DefeSi fufficiently a- 
mended by its great Length. It contains part of the 
Forum e/’Conftantine, a Portico on the left Side 
of it, reaching as far as the Taurus > the Bafilica 
of Theodofiys; the Capitol; twenty two Streets ; 
a hundred and eight Jpacious Houjes ; five large 
Portico’s; fifteen private Baths-, five private 
Millsfive Gradus, and two Flejh Markets.. It 
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has one Curator, one Vernaculus, feventeen Colle¬ 
gian, andJive Vico-Magiftri. 

NOTES. 

This Ward is wholly encompafied by the Land, 
and contains part of the 'Taurus , wnich was a 
Street of Conftantinople. Zonaras in his Life of 
Nicephorus Botomates, takes Notice of it, and tells 
us, that it contained Part of the Forum of Con- 
Jiantine , a Portico on the left Side of it, reaching 
as far as the Taurus , the Bafilica of Theodojius , 
and the Capitol: In fuch magnificent Buildings, 
more efpecially, did Conftantinople much refemble 
pldRome. ‘ * 


The Ninth Ward, 

I HE ninth Ward is all a Declivity, and 
bounded by the Sea. It contains the two 
'hes of Caenopolis, and Omonsea ; the Grana¬ 
ries of Alexandria; the Houfe of the mojl illujlrious 
Arcadia; the Bagnio’s of Anaftafia; the Grana¬ 
ries o/’Theodofius; fxteen Streets ; a hundred and 
Jixteen great Houfes-, two large Portico’s \ fifteen 
private Baths ; fifteen private , and four publick 
Mills. *Tis governed by one Curator, one Verna T 
cuius, thirty eight Collegiati, and five Vico-Ma¬ 
giftri. 


e 4 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

L’he two Churches of Caenopolis, and Omonasa.] 
I am of Opinion, that the firft of thefe Churches 
took its Name from fome Place in the City. Per¬ 
haps'- it was call’d fo from a Spring without the 
Porta Aurea , which had made the Ground foul, 
and oozy. Leo, before he came to the Govern¬ 
ment, as the Story goes, anointed the Eyes of a 
blind Man with the Dirt of that Place, and he re¬ 
cover’d his Sight. When he arriv’d afterwards to 
the Imperial Dignity, he dedicated a Church to 
the Virgin Mary , who foretold his Acceflion to 
the Government. Nicephorus , in Lib. XV. Cap . 
25. FUJI. Ecclefaji. (and Procopius confirms it) 
fays, that in the Suburbs, which was called Fons, 
or the Spring, Juft ini an repair’d the Church of the 
Blejfed Virgin. The other Church is call’d 'Op0- 
or the Church of Concord; becaufe, proba¬ 
bly in the Times of Heathenifm, the Temple of 
Concord flood there; as there were no lefs than 
three fuch Temples at Rome. One of which was 
dedicated to her by M. Furius Camilius , upon a 
Supprefiion of a Military Tumult; the fecond by 
M. Manlius Praetor, upon quelling fuch another 
Tumult in Gaul', and the third in the Forum Ro- 
manum , near th& Grcecojlafs , by L. Opimius the 
Conful ' upon the Defeat of Gracchus and his Par¬ 
ty, in Oppofition to the flrongefl Refentments of 
the People; fo that the Infcription over this 
Temple was Opus Vecordia, and not Concordia. 
There was alfo another Temple dedicated to Con- 
€crd l which was either built, or repair’d by Li^ 
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via Augufta , as is obferved by St. Aujlin. Lib. 
III. Cap. 25. de Civit. Dei. One of thefe Tem¬ 
ples was repaired by Conjlantine forChriftian Wor- 
Ihip, as is evident from an antient Infcription in 
the Later an. 

‘The Granaries of Alexandria.] There were 
yearly carried ftom Alexandria to ConJlantimple t 
eight Millions of Medimni of Wheat, (each Me- 
dimnus of Attick Meafure confifted of fix Bufhels) 
for which the Mafters of the Ships by an Edidtof 
JuJlinian, received the Sum of ninety Thou land 
Aurei. There was antiently rais’d by Order of 
the Senate, and the principal Inhabitants, the 
Sum of fix hundred and eleven Pounds in Gold, 
which was lodged in the Hands of the PrefeSl of 
the City, for purchafing Provifion; to which the 
Emperor added another Impoft, for purchafing 
Corn from Alexandria , Lib. III. Cod. Theod. de 
Frumen. Urb. Conjlan. This Corn, when brought 
to Conflantinople , was laid up in Granaries, which 
were therefore called the Granaries of Alexan¬ 
dria. 

‘The Houfe of the mojl illujlrioas Arcadia.] This 
Lady, as Cedrinus relates, was the Daughter of 
Arcadius.. She had another Houfe in the tenth 
Ward. Arcadius had by the Emprefs F/udocia y 
three Daughters, Pukheria , Marina , and Arca¬ 
dia , who all lived in a State of Celibacy. 

The Bagnio’s y of Anaftafia.] Thefe Bagnio’s 
were fo call’d from Anafafia, the Daughter df 
Valens , as others were from her Sifter Carojia a- 
bovementioned. Marcellinus , in his Seventeenth 
Book obferves, that thefe Bagnio's took their Name 
jfrpm Anafafia. Paulas Dmonus tells us in 
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his Thirteenth Book, that there’s a very large 
Houle in Conjlantinople called Carya, which lig- 
nifies a Nut: For, fays he, there ftands in the 
Porch of this Houle a Nut-tree, on which, as 
the Report goes, St. Achatius fullered Martyr¬ 
dom. Upon this Account, there is alio an Ora¬ 
tory built in the fame Place. Procopius alfo 
mentions a Man, who went to the Bagnio’s of 
Anafiajia, which took their Name, fays he, from 
the Sifter of Conjlantine. 


The Tenth Ward* 

* ft. HE tenth Ward, on the other Side of the 
1 City, is divided from the ninth by a broad 

Way, yet is it much more upon the Level -, nor is 
it, in any Part of it uneven, but near the Sea Shore. 
’Tis of a proportionable Length and Breadth , and 
contains in it ; the Church of St. Achatius; the 
Bagnio’s of Confiantine ; the Houfe of Augufta 
Placidia; the Houfe of Augufta Eudocia; the 
Houfe of the mojl illujlrious Arcadia f a large Nym- 
pheum; twenty Streets ; fx hundred and thirty 
fix great Houfes-, fx large Portico’s; twenty two 
private Baths ; two publick, and fxteen private 
Mills ; and twelve Gradus. It has one Curator, 
one Vernaculus, ninety Collegiati, and five Vico-* 
Magiftri. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

. The Church of St. Achatius.] This good Man 
fuffered Death at Conflantinople, as I juft obferved, 
upon a Nut-tree, which Nicephorus fays, remain¬ 
ed in the Middle of the Church, facred to his Me¬ 
mory in the Reign of Arcadius t though he was 
martyr’d in the Time of Dioclejian an hundred 
Years before. For, fpeaking of Procopius the Ty¬ 
rant, The Church, fays he, which was demolish¬ 
ed with Age, was rebuilt, and beautified by °Ju- 
Jiinian. And Procopius the Hiftorian tells us in 
Lib. deM.dif.yuJi. That JuJiinian rebuilt it from 
the Ground, and that it caft fuch a Luftre, that 
it ftruck the Spectators with Admiration, its Mar¬ 
ble being very gloiiy, and white as Snow. He 
adds farther, that this Church was called the Mar¬ 
tyrdom of St. Achatius, becaufe he was buried 
there, which happened on the fixth of May. 

The Bagnio’s of Conftantine.] Gyllius fays they 
were the Bagnio’s of Confiantius , and which, in¬ 
deed, are often mentioned by Sozomen, Socrates, 
and Suidas-, but ’tis more probable that thefe Bag¬ 
nio’s were built by Conjiantine, who was indefatiga-r 
ble in beautifying the City with many Decorations. 

The Houfe ofPlacidia Augufta.] This Lady was 
the Daughter of Theodofus the Lefs, who afterwards 
refided in Italy, with her Brother Honorius. 

The Houfe of Augufta Eudocia.] She was 
the moft learned Woman of her Age, and wrote 
the Life of Chrijl in Greek Hexameters, after the 
Manner of Homer. At laft being fufpeCted by her 
Hufband of Adultery, and divorc’d, She went to 
JeruJalem, but upon the Death of Theodofus, as 

Zonaras, 
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Zonaras and Nicephorus write, returned again to 
Cottftantinople. 


The Eleventh Ward. 

T HE eleventh Ward, much wider in Com - 
pafs than the former, is, in no part of- it, 
bounded by the Sea. The whole of it, level and 
rifing Ground, contains, the Church of the Apo- 
illesj the Palace of Flacillaj the Houfe of Augu- 
fta Pulcheria; the Brazen Bull-, the Ciftern of 
Arcadius; the Cijlem of Modeftus; five hundred 
end three greatHoufes-, four large Portico’s; four¬ 
teen private Baths -, one pub lick, and three private 
Mills-, and feven Gradus. It has one Curator; 
one Vernaculus; thirty feven Collegiati, and five 
Vico-Magiftri. 


NOTES. 

The Church of the Apoftles.] Cedrinus and Eu- 
febius write, that this Church was rebuilt by Con- 
jiantine. Eufebius, Lib. IV. Cap. 58. de Vita Confi. 
&ys, that to perpetuate the Memory of the Apo¬ 
ftles, he began to build a Church, in the City cal¬ 
led after his own Name. When he had buik 
the Church to a very great Height, he beautify’d 
it with Stones of all Kinds, and inlay’d it with 
Variety of the mod delicate Marble, from the 
Pavement to the Top of the Church; and having 
clofed. the Roof with Arches of the beft Work- 
manfhip, he gilded it over. The Top of the 

Church* 


3 
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Church, on the Outfide of ir, was cover’d with 
Brafs, to fecure it from the Violence of the Wea¬ 
ther, part of which was alfo gilded; fo that the 
amazing Splendour of it, reflected the Rays of 
the Sun to a very great Diftance. The inward 
part of the Church he cover’d with Net-work* 
which was artificially made of Brafs and Gold. 
Thus beautifully was the Church adorn’d by the. 
great Care and Application of the Emperor. Be¬ 
fore it ftood a fpacious Court, with an open Gal¬ 
lery round it. The Church and the Gallery were 
wholly furrounded with Portico’s. The Palace, 
the Bagnio’s , the Walks, and many Houfes built 
for the Accommodation of thofe who look’d after 
them, had all of them the Conveniency of fome 
Portico. In this Church was laid the Body of 
Conjiantine , in a golden Cheft, the twelve Apo- 
Jiles Handing round his Tomb. This is attefted 
by Socrates. This Church was afterwards rebeau¬ 
tified by JuJiinian. For Procopius , Lib. de M- 
dif JuJi. fpeaks of it thus: There was, fays he, 
an ancient Church at Conjiantinople , juft finking 
with Age. This Church, for the Reverence he 
bore to it, was repair’d by JuJiinian , where the 
Mafons and Workmen found three wooden Chefts 
or Coffins, which proved by their Infcriptions, 
that the Bodies of St. Luke, St. Andrew and 'Pi- 
mot hy, were interr’d there, and which were view¬ 
ed by JuJiinian , and the Chrijlians of thofe Times, 
with the greateft Admiration. 

Phe Palace of Flacilla.] If we read it Falcilla, 
it is meant of another Daughter of Arcadius, if 
Placilla , ftie was the Wife of Pheodojius the Great, 
whom Paulas Diaconus calls Flacilla. 

Phe 
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The Brazen Bull.] This Bull, Cedrinus writes, 
was brought from Troy. There was, fays he, 
a Stove in which St. Antipas the Martyr was burnt 
to Death. Some are of Opinion, that this Stove 
was the Brazen Bull here mention’d, which was 
invented by Perillus , who was forced to undergo 
the fame Torment by Phalaris , a cruel Tyrant of 
Agrigentum. Zonaras relates, that Phocas the 
Tyrant was burnt in a Bull, i. e. in a brazen Stove 
made in the Shape of a Bull, brought from Per* 
gamus , which Place gave its Name to a Place 
near Conjlantinople. 

The Ciflern of Modeftus.] Modejlus was firft 
chief Governour of the Eaft, and was afterwards, 
PrcefeSlus Pratorio ,' or General of the Life¬ 
guard to Valens. As he was an Arlan , he perfe- 
cuted the Catholicks. Afterwards he was reco¬ 
vered from a dangerous Illneis by the Prayers of 
St. Bafil, as ’tis recorded by Gregory Nazianzen in 
his Funeral Oration upon him. I take this to be 
the fame Perfbn who built the Ciftern here men¬ 
tion’d. 


The Twelfth IVard. 

T HE twelfth Ward, from the Entrance of 
the City at the Porta Aurea, is a long way 
upon the Level. *Tis extended on the left Side of it 
by a gentle DeJceHt, and is bounded by the Sea. 
This Ward is better guarded , and more handfomly 
beautified than arty other , the Walls rifing higher 
here than in any other part of the City. It con¬ 
tains, 
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tains the Pofta Aurea; the Portico’s of Troas; the 
Forum of Theodofius; A Column with winding 
Stairs in its Infide ; the Mint , or Treafury ; the 
Port of Theodofius; eleven Streets ; three hundred 
and fixty three great Houfes ; three large Portico’s; 
five private Baths ; five private Mills, and nine 
Gradus. It has one Curator, one Vernaculus, 

thirty four Collegiati, and five Vico-Magiftri. 

* 

NOTES. 

The Porta Aurea.] The Greeks call it coqcua, 
both on the account of its own Beautifulnels, and 
that of the neighbouring Buildings; fo that it is 
a palpable Miftake in thofe who call it Porta Ne- 
oria from the Dock, which is neat/to it. I take 
this to be the fame Gate which Zonaras mentions 
in his Life of Leo the Philofopher. He calls it 
theWeftern Gate of the Golden Triclinium , from 
whence it is call’d the Porta Aurea , as is obferv’d 
by Nicetas in his Life of Alexius Due as, Marzul- 
fus , andin the Hijlory of their Achievements, after 
they had taken the City; as alfo by Nicephorus 
Gregoras, in his Treatfe entituled, The Entry of 
Michael Palseologus into the City. In this Gate it 
is reported, the Elephants were ftabled, which 
were much like thofe with which Theodofius made 
his publick Entry into Conflantinople , as ’tis men¬ 
tion’d by Cedrinus. Some Hiftorians tell us, that 
they were tranfported to Confiantinople from the 
Temple of Mars Athenienfis. This Gate flood 
Eafterly, facing the Sea, and as Nicephorus ob- 
ferves, overlook’d the Imperial Citadel through 
the City to a great Diftance, and that from thence 

you 
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you might look very far backwards into the In* 
land Countries. This Gate, in a diredt Line, was 
diftant from the Sea-fhore fourteen thoufand and 
feventy five Feet, fo that the City was about three 
Miles in Length. 

The Portico’s o/'Troas.] I believe thefe Portico’s 
took their Name either from the People of Troas, 
who, while they continued there, built them j or 
from fome Part of the City fo call’d, or becaufe 
fome Goods and Merchandize were imported thi¬ 
ther from Troas, as I obferved before of the Gra¬ 
naries of Troas. 

A Column with winding Stairs on its Infidel\ 
Upon this Pillar was eredted the Statue of Theo~ 
dofiuSy which, as Zonaras writes, was near the 
Porta Aurea , and fell down in the Reign of Leo 
Ifaurus. Gyllius is of Opinion, that this was the 
Statue of Arcadius, that the Shaft of it, with the 
Pedeftal and Capital, confifted of twenty one 
Stones; and adds, that the Battels of Theodofus 
were carv’d upon it. 


The Thirteenth Ward. 

T HE thirteenth Ward is call'd the Sycsene 
Ward, which is divided from the City by a 
narrow Bay of the Sea, and maintains an Inter - 
courfe with it by Boats, and fmallVeJfels. It /lands 
wholly upon the Side of it, except a broad TraSl of 
Lana, which lies Level, at the Foot of it, near the 
Sea-jhore. It contains one Chnrch-, the Bagnio’s 
and Forum of Honorius; A. Theatre j A Dock for 

n j • . 
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Ship-building ; four hundred and thirty one great 
Houfes ; one large Portico; five private Bagnio’s; 
one publick, and four private Mills ; with eight 
Gradus. It has one Curator, one Vernaculus, 
thirty four Collegiati, and five Yico-Magiftri. 

NOTES. 

The Sycene Ward.] This Ward is a Peninfula. 
divided from Confiantinople by a fmall Bay of 
the City. ’Tis at prefent call’d Galata , or Per a. 
Stephanas (de Urbibus) tells us, that Sycce is a 
fmall City over againft New Rome, which in his 
Time was called Jufiiniana. But Jufiinian him- 
felf, Novel. 59. Cap. 5. places it fo far within the 
ne w Walls of the City, that, as he fays, it ought to 
be looked upon as a Part of it. It was named by 
the Greeks Syccena , from the great Produce it 
bears of the beft Figs, as is obferved by Cedrinus 
and Dionyfius a Byzantian. ’Tis not inhabited 
at prefent by the Franks , for fo the Greeks call 
the Latines. Gyllius is of Opinion that it was 
Called Galata, becaufe Brennus, Captain General 
of the Gauls, whom the Greeks call Ta.xd.-ecu 
marched thither with his Army. It was alfo cal¬ 
led Per a, that is, the Ferry, or Percea, and flood 
on the other Side of the Water; as Jofephus re¬ 
lates, that Judcea was on the other Side of Jor¬ 
dan ; and as Strabo mentions a Place, which he 
fays was on the other Side of Euphrates. ,Anafiafi- 
us in his Confutations calls it Sycce, or the Ferry of 
Sycce, where he commands the Dead to be bury’d 
without Fee, or Reward. ’Tis divided by a Hill 

d that 
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that runs from North to South, and is bounded on 
each Side by two Vales, of a Mile in Length. Its 
Walls are four Thoufand four Hundred Paces in 
Compafs. Near to ir, JuJlinian in his 159 h Nov. 
leems to fix the Suburbs called Coparium: And 
Socrates in his 30 th Chap, of his Ecclef. Hiji. tells 
us, that there’s a Place juft againft the City, 
which is called Syca. The Church of the Nova¬ 
tions was tranflated hither in the Reign of Con- 
(lantine. 

It maintained an Intercourse with Conftantino- 
ple* by Boats and jmall Vejjels .] There were in 
the Bay here many Thoufands of fmali Boats, far 
exceeding the Number of thofe which are at Ve¬ 
nice to carry Paffengers from one Shore to the 
other, fo that this Peninfula might reafonably be 
looked upon as a Part of the City. ’Tis almoft 
furrounded with Mountains, at the Foot of which, 
towards the Sea, it lies all upon a Level to the 
oppofite Shore. It contained a Church, the Fo¬ 
rum, and Theatre of Honorius , and many other 
Ornaments and Curiofities in common with other 
Wards. There flood here a magnificent Church 
dedicated to St. Irene , which was built by Perti- 
nax y who had pafs’d the Confular Dignity, and 
was then Patriarch of Gonjiantinople: And Con- 
flantine, when he had beautified the Ward with 
many ftately Buildings, enclofed it with a Wall, 
as ’tis recorded by Cardinal Baronins in his Annals 
of the Year 314. 

Fhe Dock.] There was alfo a Place in this 
Ward where they built their Ships. 


The 
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The Author has taken no Notice of two Streets 
Which belonged to this Ward aqd which would 
complete the Number of three hundred and 
twenty two Streets, mentioned in the Conclufion 
of his TreatiJ'e-, but without the Addition of them, 
we can reckon them three hundred and twenty, 
and no more. 



The Fourteenth Ward. 

Lthough this Ward ii look'd upon to be a four - 
teenth Part of the City, yet becaufe it is di- 

_ 1 from the other Wards by an intermediate 

Space of Land\ and enclofed within its own Walls , 
it makes the Figure of a jmall City by it felf, The 
Entrance of it at the Gate isfomewhat upon the 
Level ; but the 'right Side of it, rifing into an Af- 
cent, almoft to the Middle of the broad Way, falU 
into a deep DeJ'cent, and ends afterwards near the 
Sea in a Plain. It contains a Church-, the Pa¬ 
lace ; a Nympheum; fome Baths-, a Theatre-, a 
Luforium; a Wooden Bridge-, eleven Streets-, a 
hundred andfixty feven great Houfes -, two large 
Portico’s; five private Baths-, onepublick, and one 
private Mill-, with five Gradus. 


NOTES. 

The fourteenth Ward, which is enclofed within 
its own Walls, makes the Figure af a kind offmall 
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City by it felfi] It was antiently looked upon to 
be a fmall City, becaufe one of the Emperors had 
built there an Imperial Citadel. ’Tis very moun¬ 
tainous about it, and it defcends towards the Sea, 
into the Bofom of a Plain. The Name of the 
Church in this Ward is not known at prefent. 

A Palace.] This is the Place of Imperial Re- 
fidence, which was antiently called Palatium , 
becaufe Augujlus dwelt in Mount Palatine at 
Rome. The Dwelling-Houfe of Romulus was al- 
fo called by the fame Name. Wherefore, fays 
Dion, {peaking of Augujlus, let the Emperor be 
where he pleafes, yet the Place where he con- 
flantly dwells, is always called his Palace. 

A Luforium.] This probably was the lame 
Place with the Ludus Venatorius, in which the 
Combatants exercifed themfelves before they en¬ 
gaged with wild Beafls; yet is it more probable, 
that it was fo called from the Naves LuJ’oria , 
which were built there, of which Marcellinus 
takes Notice in his fixth Book , as alfo the Code 
of Fheodojius de Luforiis Danubii. 

A Wooden Bridge .] Suidas writes, that near 
the Church of St. Mamas, there was a Bridge^ 
which confided of twelve Arches, for there was 
a great Flood of Waters there. I believe this 
was after chang’d into a Stone Bridge. 

• Five, Gradus, or Stairs.] At the End of this 
Wird, after the five Gradus , I would corredt the 
Omiflion of my Author, by comparing this with 
the other Wards, and adding one Curator, one 
Vernaculus , thirty feven Collegiati , and five Vico- 
Magijlri. 


The 
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The Author, in his following fummary View 
of the City, mentions five hundred and fixty Col- 
legiati , but to complete the Number of them, 
there are wanting feven. Pheodofius the Le/s has 
added three in Lib. de Commer. & Mercat. and 
makes the Number of them to be five hundred 
and fixty three. 


A Summary View of the whole City. 

H Aving taken a particular View of the City, 
as divided into Wards, I Jhall now , conti¬ 
nues my Author, give the Reader a more large and 
general Defcription of it, to Jhew that its Beauty 
and Magnificence is not only to be afcribed to Art 
and good Workmanjhip, but that Nature herfelf by 
the Mediation of the Elements , has happily contri¬ 
buted to its Security and Defence. Ph? divine 
Providence has withfio much Wifdom confulted the 
Prefervation of its Inhabitants, even to future 
Ages, that a long Pradi of Land, in the Nature of 
a Promontory, full of Windings and Harbours in 
its Sides, facing the Chaps of the Black-Sea, nar¬ 
row in Breadth, is firongly fortified by the Sea. 
Phe Ifthmus, the only Part of the City not bound¬ 
ed by the Sea , is at the fame Pime firengthened 
with a double Wall, with numerous Powers on its 
Ramparts. Phe City thus enclofed and defended, 
contains in the Whole the following Buildings. Five 
Palaces j fourteen Churches ; five divine Houfes 
of the Augufts; three of the mqjl illufirious 1 Ladies ; 
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eight Bagnio’s j two Bafilica’s; four Fora’s; two 
Senate-Houfes-, five Granaries, or Store-Houfes ; 
two 'theatres ; two Luforia; four Havens-, one Cir- 
co; four Cijierns ; four Nymphea; three hundred 
and twenty two Streets -, four PhouJ'and three hun¬ 
dred and eight large Houfes-, fifty two Portico’s j 
a hundred and fifty three private Baths-, twenty 
publick, and a hundred and twenty private Mills-, a 
hundred and fevepteen Gradus; five Flejh Mar¬ 
kets-, one Porphyry Pillar-, two Pillars with wind¬ 
ing Stairs-, one ColofTus; one Golden Tetrapylum; 
the Forum of Auguftus; the Capitol-, the Mint, 
or Preafury ; and three Gradus by the Sea-Shore. 
It was under the Care and Government of fourteen 
Curators, fourteen Vernacuji, five hundred and 
fixty Collegiati, andfixty five Vico-Magiftri. Phe 
Length of the City from the Porta Aurea in a di¬ 
rect Line to the Sea-Shore, is fourteen PhouJ'and 
and feventy five Feet -, the Breadth of it, fix Phou- 
fiand one hundred and fifty. Thus concludes the 
Author of the Defcription, I fhall now go on 
with my 


NOTES. 

It has five Palaces .] Old Rome, inftead of thefe, 
has one Thoufand one hundred and eighty 
Houfes. 

Fourteen Churches.] Rome had four Hundred 
and twenty four Temples. 

Five divine Houfes of the Auguflae, and of thofe 
who bore the Pitle of the Mojf Illufirious three.] 
The Houfes of thofe Ladies, who bore the Title 

of 
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of 'Augujla, were called Divine. They hadalfo 
other Marks of Imperiality and Honour conferr’d 
upon them. By the Miflake of the Writer thefe 
Houfes were reckoned fix, though they were no 
more in Number than five only, viz. two of Pla- 
cidia , two of Pulcheria , and one of Eudocia , the 
Wife of Theodojius. As to the Houfes belonging 
to the Ladies, entitled the Mojl Illujlrious , one of 
them belonged to Marina , and the other two to 
Arcadia , and bore the fame Title with them- 
felves. 

Eight Bagnio’s.] ViBor writes, that at Rome 
there were eleven. , 

Two Bafilica’s.] There were ten of them at 
Rome. 

Four Fora’s.] At Rome there were eleven; 
ViBor fays nineteen. 

1 Two Senate-Houfes.] At Rome , as ViBor fays, 
there were three; one flood between the Capitol , 
and the Forum Romanum, where was the Temple 
of Concord ; another by the Porta Capena ; and a 
third in the Temple of Bellona , which flood in 
the Circo of Flaminius , where the Foreign Am- 
bafladors refided, becaufe they would not allow 
them Admittance into the City. 

Five Granaries.] At Rome there were two 
hundred and ninety two. 

Two Theatres.] At Rome there were three. 

Two Luforia.] At Rome , acccording to ViBor, 
there were fixteen. 

Four Havens.] At Rome there was but one. 

One Circo.] At Rome there were twc. 

Four Cijlerns.] At Rome there were none. 
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Four Nymphea.] At Rome there were fif¬ 
teen. 

'Three hundred and twenty two Streets .] At 
Rome four Hundred and twenty four. 

Four Thoufand three hundred and eighteen large 
Houfes.] At Rome there were forty fix Thoufand 
fix hundred and two Infulce ,- and one Thoufand 
feven hundred and eighty large Houfes. The 
Houfes here mentioned were large roof d Build¬ 
ings, tyl’d at Top four Ways j the Infulce were 
roof’d Buildings, tyl’d only before and behind. 

Forty two Portico’s.] At Rome there were fix 
only. 

A hundred and fifty three private Baths.] At 
Rome there were eight hundred and fifty fix. 

Twenty public k, and a hundred and twenty pri¬ 
vate Mills.] At Rome two hundred and fifty four. 

A hundred andjevent een Gj-adus.] At Rome none. 

Five Flefio-Markets.] At Rome two only. 

Five hundred and fixty Collegiati.] It is appa¬ 
rent that thirty feven of them are omitted in the 
laft Ward. TJiere was no fuch Office at Rome, 
yet there were, inftead of them, Watchmen di¬ 
vided into feven Companies, whofe Bufinefs, ac¬ 
cording to Dion and Suetonius , was much the fame 
with that of the Collegiati. 

Sixty five Vico-magiftri.] It fhould be read 
feventy j for five of them are omitted in the, laft 
Ward. At Rome the Number of Collegiati was 
fix hundred and feventy two. 

A Porphyry Pillar .] There was no fuch Pil¬ 
lar, as Cedrinus fays, at Rome, tho’ this was 
brought from thence. Gyllius writesj that this 

Pillar 
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Pillar was made of fquare marble Stones, and 
that it flood in the Hippodrom. 

'Two Pillars with Winding-Stairs in the In- 
Jide of them.} There was the fame Number at 
Rome. 

One Coloflus.] At Rome there were two. 
’Tis omitted in the Defcription of the Wards , as 
many other Things of Note are. 

The Golden Tetrapylum.] Gyllius quotes an 
unknown Author who .will have this Tetrapylum 
to have been a Quadrangle with Portico’s round 
it, having Four Gates, and was formerly call’d 
Quadrivium. The Latines call it a Stadium. But 
there’s no fuch Place to be found in the Wards 
of the City, unlefs it be the Stadium in the 
Fourth Ward , which is omitted in the Summa¬ 
ry View of the City. Cedrinus , in his Life of 
Leo Magnus , mentions this Tetrapylum. Eva- 
grius in the twenty eighth Chapter of his third 
Book tells us, that it was built by the Senator 
Mammtanus, in the Reign of Zeno. He built, 
fays he, two flately Portico’s of exquifite Work- 
manfhip, and beautify’d them with a neat glofly 
Marble. As to the ‘tetrapylum built by Mam- 
mi anus, there are not, as Gyllius tells us, the 
Jeafl Remains of it. Vidlor writes, that there 
was a Pentapylum in the tenth Ward of Rome. 

the Augufteum.] This was the Forum of 
Auguftus. 

The Capitol. ] At Rome , as ViSlor writes, 

there were two; the old and the new Capitol. 

The Mint , or Treafury.] Thqre was no fuch 
Place at Rome, 

Three 
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fhreeG radus by the Sea-Shore .] There were 
no fuch Stairs at Rome, yet they had their Lakes , 
their Naval Fights , &c. 

The City is reported to have had twenty three 
Gates. Laonicus Chalcondyles , in his Hiftory of 
the Ottoman,r, tells us, that Confiantinople con¬ 
tains in compafs a hundred and eleven Furlongs, 
which is more than thirteen Italian Miles. ’Tis 
generally thought to he eighteen Miles in Cir¬ 
cumference. Befides the foremention’d Curiofi- 
ties, Conjlantinople has been famous for the Aque¬ 
duct of Hadrian, which furnifli’d the Palace, 
the Nymphea , and the Bagnio's with a Sufficien¬ 
cy of Waters, as Fheodofius mentions in a Letter 
to Cyrus, Prefell of the City. The Bagnio's of 
Achilles are alio mention’d by him, where he 
fays, that thefe Bagnio’s were fupply’d with Wa¬ 
ter convey’d into them from the faid AqueduSl 
by leaden Pipes. Cedrinus fays, that thefe Bag¬ 
nio’s were built near the Strategium, and took 
their Name from an Altar, which was dedica¬ 
ted to Ajax and Achilles :■ And Cqjfodorus relates, 
that the Fire, which happen’d in the Reign of 
Conjlantine the Great , burnt dowii die City, as 
far as the Bagnio’s of Achilles. 


Some 
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Some Account of the Suburbs as they 
are mention'd in the Codes and Law- 
Books. 

pRocopius tells us, in his firft Book de JEdif. 
* Juft™- that the Hepdomum was one Part 
of the Suburbs of Conjiantinople. Jujlinian\ lays 
he, built another Church dedicate to St. "Theodo¬ 
ra in a Place call’d the Hepdomum, which in the 
Greek fignifies the Seventh. Zonaras , in the Life, 
of Phocas, mentions the fame Thing, as does alfa 
Cedrinus in the Life of Arcadius and JuJlin, 
with many others. In this Place were many 
Laws enafted; and Zonaras writes, that Theodo- 
Jius the Great built a Church there,' in Honour 
of St. John Baptijl. Gyllius fays, that ’tis at 
prefent enclos’d within the Walls pf, the City, 
that it Hands upon the lixth Hill, and that ’tis 
call’d Hepdomum , or Seventh , as denoting the 
Number of the Suburbs of the City. 

The Blachernae.] This is another Part of the 
Suburbs, mention’d by Juftinian in his i5i ft 
Nov. where he fays, that Hierius bequeath’d by 
Will to his Son Anthemius the Suburbs in the 
Blacker nee. Zonaras writes, that Pulcheria,.. the 
Sifter of Theodojius the Lefs , built a Church to 
the BleJJed Virgin in this Pl^ce, which, as Proco¬ 
pius tells us, was repair’d by Juflinian. Cedri¬ 
nus obferves, that the Emperof JnJlin, Nephew 
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of JuJlinian, enlarg’d it with two Arches. Sui- 
das reports, that Anajlafius the Emperor built 
there a large Triclinium, and Tiberius a Bagnio , 
as Zonaras writes. It took its Name of the Bla¬ 
cker na, as Gyllius believes, upon the Authority 
of Dionyfius a Byzantian Writer, from fome 
Perfon, who was formerly a kind of a petty 
King there. It was fituate fiear the Sea, in the 
Place, as Nicephorus obferves in his 15 th Book 
Chap. 25 th of his Eccl. Hijl. where Leo the Great 
built a Church to the Virgin Mary. 

The Monajlery of Studies was another Part 
of the Suburbs of Conjlantinople , in which, as 
JuJlinian obferves, in his 6 th Chap. Novel 59 th . 
was kept a large Bier, for the Burial of the 
Dead. The following Account is given of Stu - 
dius by Nicephorus , in his 15 th Book, Chap. 25 th 
of his Ecclef. Hijl. An eminent Citizen of Rome, 
lays he, nam’d Studius, came from thence to 
Conjlantinople , where he built a Church to the 
Memory of St. John Baptijl , and that divine Ser¬ 
vice might be celebrated there with more De¬ 
cency and Solemnity, he took fome Monks out 
of the Monaftery of the ’AnolpriJoi, who were fo 
call’d, becaufe fome of them were always waking 
to attend divine Worfhip. The heavenly-rpinded 
Marcellinus built them a Monaftery, in which 
they continually fang Hymns to God, their So¬ 
ciety being divided into three Tribes for that 
Purpofe. Thus far Nicephorus. Upon this Occa- 
iion Studius was made Conful , as appears by an 
Infeription over the Gate of his own Monaftery, 
which runs thus: 

This 
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fhis Pyle was rais'd by Studius’ bounteous Hand: 

Great ASlions great eft Honours Jhould command. 

In juft Acknowledgment, the grateful lawn. 

Repay'd the Founder with a Conful’s Gown. 

This happen’d in the Reign of Leo the Empe¬ 
ror. 

The Coparia, as is plain from the 159 th Nov. 
of fuftinian , was another Part of the Suburbs, 
and was bequeath’d, as appears by the Codicil of 
Hierius 's Will to his Niece. 

There was alfo another Part of the Suburbs 
in the Promontory of the Creek of Softhenium, 
which was formerly in the Poffeffion of Arda- 
burus. General of the Army to 5 theodoftus the 
Left. The Right of it afterwards came to Hie¬ 
rius, who was PrcefeBus Prcetorio, or General 
of the Life-Guard to the Emperor Zeno. Nice- 
phorus in the 50 th Chap, of his 7 th Book of Feel. 
Hift. gives this Reafon' why it was call’d Softhe¬ 
nium, , ’Tis recorded, fays he, that the Argonauts 
of Greece, when they arriv’d here, began to plun¬ 
der the Countrey, but were defeated by Amyous, 
who was then Governor of the Place, and being 
difpers’d, they wander’d about till they came to a 
woody unhofpitable Place, where they took fhel- 
ter in a large Thicket of Trees; that in this Ca¬ 
lamity Virtue came down to them from Heaven 
in a human Shape, having Wings like an Eagle, 
and by her Oracle foretold, that if they would 
venture another Battle, they fhould conquer 
Amycus. Dire£ted by this Advice, .they engag’d 
them again, obtain’d an entire Victory over them. 
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flew hiifhi and all his Forces; and that to exprefi 
their Gratitude to the Vifon, they built a Tem¬ 
ple, and eredted a Statue to her, in the Shape 
{he appear’d to them, which gave the Place the 
Name of Sojfhenium , becaufe they fecur'd th^m- 
felves by the fecond Battle. 

Bytharium, or Philotheum.] This was alfo ano¬ 
ther Part of the Suburbs , and is mention’d as fuch 
in 159 th Nov. of Jufiinian. 

The "Porta Veneta is mentioned by Procopius 
in his Hijlory of the Perfian War-, who, fpeaking 
of fome military Officer, tells us, that when he 
came to the Porta Veneta , which Hands on the 
Right Hand of the Palace, he halted and deter¬ 
min’d to march to Hypalium. This Gate feems 
to take its Name from the Suburbs call’d in Ve- 
netis, probably becaufe the Venetian FaSHon, a 
Company of Chariot-Racers drefs’d in Sky- 
colour'd Cloths, dwelt there. 

Procopius alfo takes Notice of the Pontichium 
by the Ferry, and alfo of the Rufiniana , as two 
other Parts of the Suburbs. Thefe Places he 
mentions in his i ft Book of the Perfian War ; as 
does alfo Sozomen in the 2i ft Chap. Book the 8 th . 


»■* ■ 

Of the prefent Buildings of Conftanti- 
nople. 

/^Yttius allures us, that the whole City, at pre- 
^ fent, is under a vifible Decay, as to its 
Buildings; that the Houfes are low and mean, 

and 
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and that there’s little or nothing to baleen of its 
ancient Beauty and Magnificence, except in a 
few of their Bajha’s Houfes, their MoJ'ques , their 
Bagnio’s, and their Carqgmnj'era's, which are all 
very noble Buildings, and are as follows. 

There are at leaft three hundred Mofques 
built with Marble, cover’d with Lead, and Alin¬ 
ing with glofly marble Pillars. 

There are above a hundred publick Bagnio’s , 
both for Men and Women, which are very fpa- 
cious. 

There are alfo about the fame Number of Ca- 
ravanfera’s j the moft eminent of which are 
adorn’d with Fountains, which are conftantly 
fupply’d with Water from the Fields adjoining the 
Suburbs , and which alfo fupply the whole City. 











